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IG THINGS SHOULDN'T BE DONE IN A LITTLE WAY 


ne American public is getting more and more fed up with 
p advertiser who implies that he—almost single-handedly— 
winning the war with his marvelous products. Want sta- 
ical proof? The continuing study of public sentiment 
ard wartime advertising shows a 37% increase in the 
ber of people who definitely do NOT want companies 
tell what they are doing to win the war. 


ese people have sons and neighbors in Italy, England, 
tica, India, the Solomons. They are the ones who are 
ning the war, so the American public believes. At the 
e time reader-listener interest is increasing in ads that do 
full-fledged job of assisting in a big way to carry out any 
the 37 wartime advertising objectives listed by the OWI. 


man’s job is what is called for—not the child’s task of 
tying at the end of a brag ad or a straight-product ad a 
y box which says, “Buy More War Bonds.” As Carleton 
‘aly, Vice-President of Hiram Walker, Inc., and incoming 
airman of the Association of National Advertisers, puts it: 


ARLE TSAO 


“If one advertisement after another allows the reader a 
chance to suspect that the firm’s character and methods 
and ambitions are something less than dignified and de- 
cent, whose fault is it if the professor and the politician 
and the social worker point to the apparent defects? 


“When the selfish purpose of our advertising is to pre- 
serve brand reputation for the future, we surely want the 
copy to make friends among the public and the political 
critics. The adoption of war themes ought to help. 


“Moreover there is an opportunity to accomplish what 
every meeting of the ANA has talked about for years . . . 
an increase in the public estimate of advertising as a 
worthy function. Therefore when we seem to go out of 
our way to convert advertisements into war messages, we 
move toward the goal we’ve always said we’d like to reach.” 


The war isn’t won yet—probably won’t be won for a long 
time. Advertising can—and should—be of even greater help 
in winning it, through the influence it exerts on the home front. 
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WAR BONDS 


~~ ECURING a supply of Dewar’s these days 
S often calls for a mew strategy. Several 
reconnaissances at your favorite Scotch Head- 
quarters may be required. But your patience 
will be rewarded when you proudly serve the 
Scotch that has been awarded 60 world honours! 


HONOURS OF 


(Captain) 
Tangier, 1680—Blenhetm— Waterloo 
Ava—Alma—Sevastopol 
Ypres, 1915, '17,'18—Somme, 1916, '18—Palestine, 1917,°18 
HONOURS OF 
DEWAR’S ‘‘White Lat 


Award of the In’erna- + plated . . one of more than 
tional Exposition of ie ane 60 medals honouring 
Agriculture, Buenos Wai { Dewar's for excellence 
Aires, Argentina, 1910 ¢ Pais} in Scotch Whisky. 


White Label 8 years old 
Victoria Vat 12 years old 


also known as Ne Plus Ultra 


FOR CHRISTMAS 
FULL-COLOR REPRINTS 
SUITABLE FOR FRAMING. 
Six 9x12 full color prints of 
officers, Edition No. 5, with- 
out advertising, sent upon 
receipt of 25¢. Schenley 
Import Corp.,3 50Fifth Ave., 
New York, 1,N.Y.,Dept.S. 
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and Victoria Vat” 
THE MEDAL SCOTCH OF THE WORLD 


Rog of 


Both 86.8 Proof * BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY «+ Copyright 1943, Schenley Import Corporation, New York [Ses 
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asten-tahion IN NEW ENGLAND... 


One resounding radio voice stands out today as the dominant leader in all New England 
... from Martha’s Vineyard to Canada. Recent surveys in Worcester, Springfield and 
other adjacent towns prove that WBZ is tops. Period after period — night time and 


day time —the listening audience voted for WBZ. 


In Boston —in dozens of industrial cities in Massachusetts — in fact, throughout New 
England, consumers center their listening interest, more and more, on WBZ & WBZA’s 


— spot on the dial. Thus they’re within-easy-reach, through a WBZ & WBZA microphone. 


There’s the crux of the story — most of New England — at single-station cost. 


WBZA 


BOSTON — SPRINGFIELD 


WESTINGHOUSE RADIO STATIONS Inc 


wowo . wct ° wBZ ° WBZA . K YW 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY NBC SPOT 
DECEMBER 1, 1943 
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Woman Wet 


Of all the groups who have fought for liquor prohibi- 
tion—and once won it for 14 years on a national scale— 
the women have been the-most vigorous and noisy. Espe- 
cially in wartime, the W.C.T.U. storms the land, bemoaning 
the effects of liquor on Youth and the Home. 


Currently, the dry forces, including the W.C.T.U., are 
reported to be spending $10,000,000 on a program to 
bring prohibition back before the boys get back from war. 


The wets are countering through such united-front move- 
ments as Conference of Alcoholic Beverage Industries and 
Allied Liquor Industries. 


Now, women, it seems, are not much different from 
men. A lot of them take a drink—in moderation, of 
course. But the women wets have been a lot slower than 
the women drys in espousing their cause. 


A few weeks ago, Allied Liquor Industries, Inc., decided 
that something should be done about this. If some women 
could be so helpful to the drys, other women could do their 
part for the wets. And so they formed a Women’s Division, 
with Helen Sprackling as director. Mrs. Sprackling has had 
public relations experience. She doesn’t look a bit like 
Demon Rum. 


One of her first jobs is to meet liquor trade people, 
women journalists and commentators, and get the help of 
those who don’t want the return of prohibition to see that 
the Nation doesn’t get it. 


She doesn’t look a bit 
like Demon Rum... 
and she isn’t. She even 
has a son and a son- 
in-law serving in the 
Army Air Forces. 


sealed letter which each man was asked to give to his wife 


With the handouts at the liquor trade meeting was , 


or nearest of female kin. In it, Mrs. Sprackling stressed 
her need for advice in ‘‘a tremendous and challenging job 
. . . Your interest and support can be of inestimable value 


to me. It is of vital importance to all of us.... 
‘ 


“With ten million men in the armed forces, the home 
front responsibility of women today is greater than ever 
before. We've got to carry on and at the same time pre. 
serve a realistic and sensible attitude toward solving social 
and economic problems. .. . 


“It is up to all of us to fight to preserve the legal, super. 
vised sale of alcoholic beverages and to prevent the retum 
of the anti-social conditions which existed under prohi- 
bition. It is up to all of us to encourage voluntary action 
by the industry to eliminate sales to minors and sales to 
intoxicated persons, to keep within the bounds of propriety 
sales to servicemen and war workers, and to bring the true 
story to the attention of our friends and neighbors. . . .” 


The Women’s Division has made some large plans, but 
Allied Liquor Industries does not want to spill them yet. 
One never knows when the W.C.T.U. might be listening, 
They might even read SALES MANAGEMENT! 


Catering to Thespians 


Any manufacturer or retailer who thinks he has troubles 
in these days of war-born scarcities and priorities, should 
look in on the two young women who operate Theatre 
Productions Service, Empire Theatre Building, New York 
City. Their service consists of supplying costumes, props, 
lights, direction, sound effects, slides—almost anything 
which might be needed in producing any kind of stage 
show. Their market is not just Broadway, but college play- 
ers, dramatic societies, Little Theatre groups, labor and 
industrial theatrical groups. 


Although the unusual orders they get have brought the 
girls publicity, they dislike having their organization labeled 
a “freak business.” What if they did get an order for live 
ostriches, an 1890 dentist chair, a stage director willing to 
work in Indiana for carfare, all in one afternoon? They 
get plenty of run-of-the-mill orders for scenery and lights 
day after day. Besides, show business being what it 1s, 
orders which might seem unusual to other people seem 
perfectly normal to the TPS girls. 


Jean Rosenthal and Elinor Weis, who run the business, 
studied at Yale Dramatic School, expecting to become di- 
rectors. Miss Rosenthal got her start with Leslie Howard 
when he played “Hamlet,” and she handled the production 
for him. She was with the Mercury Players for a while and 
with the Federal Theatre. 


Though the TPS girls make no claims to businesslike 
efficiency, they do a workmanlike job of merchandising the 
firm’s service. This is apparent in the catalog it offers, and 
even more so in a brochure titled, “Package Specials, 
which, as its name indicates, lists items needed for small 
theatrical productions in “packages.” 


Package +1, for instance, at $25, consists of 5 Ibs. 
Ground Glue, 10 Ibs. Whiting, 1 lb. Venetian Red (and 
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Just like a Christmas Card 


DECEMBER 


Folks back in town think of the Cunninghams and conjure idyllic visions 
of their first yuletide on the farm. White hush of the countryside. 
Sparkling fires and cozy warmth of the old house. And from now on the 
Cunninghams will really find life easier, for one of their friends has given 
them a subscription to the FARM JOURNAL. We'd have liked to accept 
more Christmas subscriptions than the paper shortage allowed. Our 
2,700,000 monthly edition is wholly consigned to prepaid rural subscribers. 
e e a * 
Rural people boost for the FARM JOURNAL because they know it is genuine. 
If a farmer or farmer’s wife has a local reputation for doing something 
better than usual, FARM JOURNAL gets the details and shows all its readers 
how they can do as well. But you needn’t know a currycomb from a 
surcingle to recognize the appeal of the world’s largest and most influential 


rural magazine. Just read the January issue. 


Of the 
FIRST FOUR 


General Magazines 


ONE 


covers the rural market 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher JOU RNAL Washington Square, PHILADELPHIA 


AND Farmers Wife 


. « « @ Significant 
circulation study of 85 newspapers 
and 18 magazines in the 106 
counties containing 61% of America’s 
Effective Buying Income 
. . » broken down by individual 
counties and by the nine basic 
geographical sections of the country. 


You NEED a copy of this study... 


for economy in media planning. Write 
NOW for YOUR COPY to O"MARA & 
ORMSBEE, INC., General Advertising 
Representatives, 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, 230 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 1, Russ Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco 4, 403 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 14. 
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On pages 7, 9, 10, 16, 21, 23 
you'll find data on Newark-Essex County 
(America’s {ith market), and its basic 
advertising medium, the 


Newark New Jersey 


War plant workers have legs and voices, too. 


so on), 6 Stage Screws, 2 Stage Braces, 25 Sheets Gelatine 
(assorted), 2 400-Watt G-30 Lamps, 5 Ibs. Clout Nails, 
24 Lash Cleats, 6 Tie-off Cleats, and 6 Solid Foot Irons, 
There are still more impressive “Packages” of Rigging (one 
for $135) and Scenery ($225). Package #8 contains cos. 
tumes: 5 male or female, $20; 10 male or female, $35; and 
20 male or female, $65. (These are rental fees, of course.) 


An interesting feature of the brochure is that it is printed 
on paper resembling graph or blueprint stock, a blue back- 
ground with fine white crosslines. Illustrations show some of 
the hardware, rigging, scenery and lighting fixtures offered 


A larger and more complete catalog is designed along 
somewhat the same lines as the “Package Specials.’ There 
are three pages devoted to ‘“‘Cycs (cycloramas), Drapes. 
Curtain Draping,” with diagrams and a chart of Materials 
for Groundcloths, Cycloramas, Sky Drops, Travelers, and 
Draperies. From the chart, one can learn the uses of 20 
different materials, from bobbinet to velour, the effect ther 
produce (sky-blue, velvety, invisible, etc.); how used: 
width, and price per square foot. 

Scarcities and rising prices have given the TPS girls 
plenty of headaches. A section in their catalog explains 
that prices cannot be guaranteed. Some standard equipment 
is unbelievably hard to get, such as stage cable and 72-inch 
muslin. Customers just have to take 81-inch or 63-inch 

The big catalog has had a circulation of 8,000, chiefly 
among school and college theatrical producers, Little 
Theatre groups, architects, building contractors. 


A large part of the business is in Sound Effects, available 
in astonishing variety. (A customer wanted a record to 
sound like a squeaky chair—the girls told him to loosen 4 
screw in a chair and make it squeak; another wanted the 
sound of a telephone receiver dropping!) Manual Soune 
Effects include a Boat Whistle, $25; set of four chimes, 
$55; Cocoanut Shells (sound like horses’ hooves), $1.75 4 
pair; Rain Effect, $20; Swishing Water, $10. 

One branch of the business which appears to be & 
panding is that of supplying materials to large industrial 
firms for their theatrical productions. Weirton Steel Co. 
— Gyroscope and the New Britain Machine Co. have 
all been patrons in recent months. Occording to Jonathas 
Aivaz (formerly of the Industrial Relations Departmen! 
of New Britain Machine Co., now in training with the U.» 
Maritime Service), the service given by TPS was “chiefly 
responsible” for the success of “Crazy Like a Fox,’ put 0 
by New Britain Machine Co. workers last summer. 
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Practically every action involved in driving your car is a habit. 


You don’t really think about it. You do it automatically. 


The people of Southern New England have de- 
veloped a habit, too. It’s the habit of listening 
regularly to WTIC, the station that has always 
satisfied their desire for the best in radio fare. 


The wise national advertiser can immediately 
tecognize the importance of this habit. It means 
that his sales message over WTIC will reach a 


constant and attentive audience . . . an audience 
possessing a buying income that is 50% greater 
than the average for the entire United States. 


Get into the habit of using WTIC. It’s a sure way 
to create a swift and healthy sales response to 
your advertising message in the wealthy South- 
ern New England market. 


IN SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND 
PEOPLE ARE IN THE Aavet OF LISTENING TO WTIC 


DIRECT ROUTE TO AMERICA’S NO. 1 MARKET 


The Travelers Broadcasting Service Corporation 


Member of NBC and New England Regional Network 


Represented by WEED & COMPANY, New York, Boston, 


Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco and Hollywood 


MBER 


Wacconer, Atice B. Ecxe, Lewis C. Stone. 


Vice-President and Western Manager; R. E. Smattwoop, Vice-President; W. E. Duwnssy, 


York 16, N. Y., U.S. A. Telephone Mohawk 4-1760; Chicago, 333 North Michigan Avenue. 


$4.50. Member Audit Bureau of Circulations, Associated Business Papers. 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


Significant Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the period ending December 1, 1943 


Ten “Must” Sales Subjects 


THE AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 

lled its members on November 9th on the most im- 
portant marketing subjects to be taken up at their forth- 
coming convention. Twenty-two subjects were mentioned 
by a dozen or more men, with the following ten, in order, 
receiving the most mention: 


(1) Government controls of marketing in the post-war 
petiod. (2) Rebuilding the sales force. (3) Probable trends 
in advertising and sales promotion after the war. (4) Ex- 
anded role of market research in the post-war period. 
(5) Significance of the Nation’s tremendously increased 
production capacity. (6) Government disposal of surplus 
wat goods and its effect on consumer markets. (7) Intro- 
ducing new models and new products after the war. (8) 
Post-war shifts in industrial employment. (9) Permanent 
effects of various wartime controls on consumer buying 
habits. (10) The Nation’s post-war income structure. 


Other subjects which received substantial attention are: 
Is commission selling outmoded, application of war-born 
technique to post-war sales training, influence of war- 
accelerated scientific development on post-war products 
and consumer viewpoints, the problem of salesmen return- 
ing from military service, the importance. of Latin-America 
asa vast new post-war market. 


The Other A. M. A. at Cleveland 


SOMETHING OUGHT TO BE DONE about the con- 
fusing abbreviation—A.M.A. To the doctor it means the 
American Medical Association. To hundreds of industrial- 
ists it means the American Management Association. To 
more than a thousand men engaged in sales planning and 
esearch, it means the American Marketing Association. 


. In Cleveland on November 11 and 12 the A.M.A., which 
is the American Marketing Association, held a signally 
successful national war conference attended by nearly 500 
members. All of the papers and discussions will be carried 
in the January issue of the Journal of Marketing—but here 
are some of the highlights. 


Roughly, thirty billions in War Bond and Stamp savings 
will be purchased by private individuals this year and 
twenty-seven million people in one hundred and eighty- 
three thousand firms are on payroll deductions, averaging 
9% of an average monthly salary of $190, with an average 
cumulative redemption rate of Series E Bonds of 714%. 
So said Dr. A. N. Watson of the Curtis Publishing Co. 
-. + Dr. Julius Hirsch, who went through the inflationary 
surge in Germany after the war, thinks there’s little danger 
of inflation in this country. The big problem, to him, will 
€ to get people to spend their savings. . . . J. J. Nance, 
vice-president of Zenith Radio Corp., expected at Pearl 
Harbor time to find that half of their distributors would 
have folded by the Fall of 1943, but he made a bad guess. 

enty-six distributors were on their list in the Spring of 
1942 and seventy-five of them remain today. When Italy 
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capitulated Zenith received 160 applications for distributor- 
ships. . . . Along the same line, Herbert Metz, sales man- 
ager of Graybar Electric Co., reported that out of 984 
electrical wholesalers who were in business in 1931, 588 
of them continue in business today. 


Robert S. Wilson, vice-president and general sales man- 
ager, Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., cracked that most 
post-war sales planning has been along the lines of how 
to get in the other fellow’s business. He is unable to find 
many companies which cannot successfully expand their 
present lines of products. .. . At a business planning panel, 
Victor H. Pelz, director of sales research of General Foods 
Sales Co., asked a show of hands on the continuation of 
price controls and allocations after the war—until supply 
catches up with demand. The economists in the group, 
representing colleges and Government in the main, were 
strongly in favor; the representatives of business, speaking 
as best they could for management, indicated that a slight 
majority will want such controls lifted quickly. 


Percentages or Dollars 


A REVISED ESTIMATE of post-war yor pros- 
pects was presented at the Cleveland A.M.A. meeting by 
Philip M. Hauser, assistant director of the Bureau of the 
Census. His first estimates of what would happen to each 
of the 137 metropolitan areas of the country ther the war 
appeared in SALES MANAGEMENT'S issue of February 15, 
1943, and brought spirited protests from the townsfolk of 
dozens of big cities which do not have good post-war 
prospects, according to Dr. Hauser. His revised estimates 
do not throw large numbers of cities into other pigeon- 
holes than the ones they were in a year ago, but because 
his first estimates were misunderstood by some and misused 
by others, he qualified the new ones to the extent of point- 
ing out that the failure of most of the northern cities to 
achieve rapid wartime growth or the prediction that these 
areas will experience post-war population stability or de- 
cline, does not mean that these northern markets will no 


At the wartime meeting of the Association of National 
Advertisers, President Paul B. West introduced a booklet 
which the association has produced as a counter-offensive to 
the attack on brands, Here is a typical page from “You and 
Your Brand.” Through text and illustrations, the booklet 
shows the development of brands from the time of the Roman 
Empire to the present, tells what brands mean to the house- 
wife, the farmer, the laboring man, the dealer. Copies free 
from the A.N.A., 285 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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longer be important. On the contrary, he pointed out, it is 
safe to assume that they will continue to have great pur- 
chasing power, even though at the same time greater 
market expansion is likely to occur in the South and West. 


Subscribers who have had the chance to study SM’s 
November 10 interim supplement to the Survey of Buying 
Power will find factual evidence along this line. Study 
these comparative figures from page 26 of that issue: 


1943 per Capita 


Increase in per 
E. B. Income 


Capita 1943 over 


1942 
New York $1,308 $159 
Ohio 1,172 139 
Mississippi 513 211 
Arkansas 529 191 


Despite the fact that the increase in per capita 1943 
over 1942 was considerably less in New York and in Ohio 
than in the Nation as a whole and less than in Mississippi 
and Arkansas, the real payoff comes from the left hand 
column of figures. 


So—with all due respects for the extraordinarily rapid 
growth in many of the southern and western states, don’t 
sell the North and East short—any more than you would 
the millionaire who is down to his last two yachts as com- 
pared with the shipyard worker who is making three times 
as much as he did before the war. 


Are War Savings Permanent? 


MANY POST-WAR SALES PLANNERS seem to as- 
sume that the one-hundred billions of liquid assets in the 
form of Government Bonds and currency and bank deposits 
will be exchanged for merchandise as soon as the mer- 
chandise is available. That to us is a dangerous and un- 
warranted conclusion. If a guy is out of a job at war's end 
or is threatened with a loss of a job, he isn’t going to buy 
a mew vacuum cleaner just because the old one is out- 
moded or slightly worn. 


The National Planning Association is performing a very 
useful service by polling on this and other post-war sub- 
jects. Through the office of Public Opinion Research in 
Princeton they sampled the public this summer. Eighty- 
two percent of the people interviewed own War Bonds, 
but only 11% of them say they expect to spend a good 
part of the money right after the war for things they need. 
When it’s all over the figure may turn out to be somewhat 
smaller or somewhat larger, but we can’t believe that these 
tremendous savings are anything except a potential for 
marketing men to shoot at. 


This is borne out by another question in the same sur- 
vey: “As you see things now, what do you think will be 
the first thing you will spend your savings on?” Forty-five 
percent mentioned something, with a house purchase or 
house repair representing half the total, but the other 55% 
say they won't spend their savings on anything, or they 
haven't anything to spend, or they’re not sure what they 
will spend the savings on, or whether they wil! spend 
anything at all. Another trend from the same survey is 
that post-war selling will be tough for industries or com- 
panies which are not ready with revolutionary models. 
When asked, “‘after the war do you expect to see a large 
number of new products sold in the store or do you expect 
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to see only a few products different from those sold befor 
the war?” 56% said “great change,” 33% said “‘Jittl 
change” and 11% said “not sure.” 


Watch the Washington News 


HERE ARE SOME WASHINGTON DEVELOp. 
MENTS—in the fermenting stage—which will affect yous 
business if they are distilled: 


The Office of Civilian Requirements is making 4 
house-to-house survey to determine the extent of civilian 
shortages, with 7,000 census enumerators being used to 
sample consumer needs for 115 types of goods and services, 
At the same time the Office is circulating among manufa. 
turers a confidential list of 700 civilian items on which 
production may be resumed in the first quarter of 1944. 
On November 16th the Office announced that a total of 
260,000 tons of steel, calling for a supplementary alloc. 
tion of 135,000 tons above the present quotas, will be 
made available for civilian production requirements in the 
first quarter of 1944. 


The UAW in renewing its contract with Gener 
Motors wants them to set up post-war reserves for em. 
ployes and this has strong Washington support as a way 
to grant wage increase (on paper) now, with automatic 
compulsory savings; also to provide purchasing power in 
transition months. 


With the “Little Steel” formula practically thrown 
away, watch for higher wages and higher prices. Mr. Roose- 
velt is quarter-backing a broad retreat, but will try to make 
it as slow as possible. 


Watch for anything coming out of Bernard M. 
Baruch’s office. He has the confidence of both the Admin- 
istration and Congress and will have most to say about 
such important subjects as the termination of war contrac 
and the general job of remobilization. 


Significant Shorts 


Who is the most truthful advertiser: In his October 
magazine, William Feather marveled because the large 
claims of patented medicine newspaper advertisers are not 
repeated on the labels and packages. His friend, H. 1 
Mencken, of Baltimore, replied that the reason is plain 
enough. “If such baloney were sold with the drugs them 
selves the pure food and drug laws would be clapped down 
and there would be hell to pay. But — are still free to 
claim anything they please in their advertising.” To which 
Bill Feather made the rejoinder that while it was not et 
tirely true that anything can be claimed in advertising, the 
advertising business might learn a valuable lesson from 
the great mail order houses and their enormous catalogs. 
“These catalogs,” says Bill, “are permanent fixtures of the 
homes of the regular mail order customers. After the pur 
chase is made, the catalog is there to verify the claim. This 
fact is an effective brake on the catalog copy-writers. 


And speaking of catalog houses: Montgomety Ward 
refunded $55,000,000 in the six months ending July 1s 
because of merchandise shortages. Goods cataloged could 


not be delivered. It required 4,000 employes to handle 
this volume of refunds and the consequent records and 
correspondence. How would you like to have to turn 
$55,000,000 in good money? 
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Clarence Francis, who has 
been president of the Gen- 
eral Foods Corp. since 1935, 
has been elected chairman 
and chief executive officer. 
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WALL RotH LEACH 


Lewis B. Wall has been appointed director of sales and merchandising, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
large waukee. He will have charge of the sales and merchandising of all company products, including the Alcohol 
re not Division and Milwaukee Vinegar Products Co. C. F. B. Roth has been elected vice-president in charge of sales, 
H. L. Aircooled Motors Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. Mr. Roth formerly was general sales manager. Miss Ruth Leach 
1 has been elected a vice-president, International Business Machines Corp., New York City. She was formerly 
p manager of Systems Service for the company, and is the first woman ever to hold a corporate office with IBM. 


William L. Stancliffe has been 
elected vice-president in charge 
of sales, American Car and 
Foundry Co., New York City. 
He will also have charge of con- 
tractual relations between the 
company and the Government. 


John N. Cronk has been made 
advertising manager, Commer- 
cial Solvents Corp., Terre Haute, 
Ind. Mr. Cronk formerly was ad- 
vertising manager, Denver Equip- 
ment Co., a position he has occu- 
pied for the past fourteen years. 
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DIRECTIONS 
and helpful hints for using Cities 
Service Rust Remover 
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To help salesmen make logical presentations, Cities Service designed a “sales presenter” for each product. 


What Sound Training Can Do to Lift 
The Salesman’s Batting Average 


The salesmen themselves wrote the specifications for the Cities 


Service training plan. In operation since 1940, that plan has sub- 


stantially increased sales on heretofore neglected products, has 


substantially improved the over-all quality of sales performance. 


BY C. E. 


FOSTER 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales 
Cities Service Oil Co. (Pa.) 
New York City 


ESTERDAY’S salesmen are to- 

day’s expediters. This is the 

story of a pre-war plan for 

M-Day, which is working well 

during the war. It is now included 

in the V-Day program for post-war. 

It seems to work well at any time on 

many products. In brief, it’s a con- 

tinuous training plan, the design for 

which was drafted by the salesmen 
themselves. 

In 1940, just when the Selective 

Service Act became law, we completed 
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a survey of distribution. This was a 
study to determine what percent of 
our dealers carried 15 important prod- 
ucts in our line. The results were not 
pleasant to review. We had failed to 
attain 100% distribution on any item. 
We expected an average of 80%, 
found an average of 53%. The lowest 
item, carried by only 24% of the deal- 
ers, was the most profitable one to the 
company and the dealer, and the most 
useful to consumers. Something was 
wrong. 


Analysis of product, prices, terms 
and service showed that they were 
equal, if not superior, to competition 
Suspicion fell on the personal sales 
manship used and led to a study of 
the sales training methods which hac 
been employed. We obtained the as 
sistance of our exclusive consultants, 
Petroleum Advisers, Inc., to help us to 
conduct a series of studies and to 
evolve a plan to meet the problem. 

In the past, our company had 
trained its salesmen by many means. 
They were varied and liberal. How- 
ever, these training methods had not 
been coordinated and were not com 
sistent. They had been applied with- 
out research. The resultant salesmas- 
ship was not effective. 

Analyzing sales interviews is diff 
cult. Salesmen rationalize when they 
report the cause of failing to get a 
order. The fault is never theirs, 
their opinion. When a third person 
used to analyze salesmanship the buy: 
er-and-seller relationship is so strained 
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The following suggestions will help salesmen to introduce 
thie new product to old customers 4s well as to new ones, Ther 
are arranged in steps which tell 
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Cities Service prepared a salesman’s manual for each 
separate product in the line. The cover of one of them- 

that for Cities Service Rust Remover—is pictured above. 
One of its important features is a section itemizing 
‘wenty steps in making a sale (upper left.) Actually, 
each separate step is analyzed in the manual; here we 
have condensed the copy to show the selling pattern. 
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Below, right, is shown another page from the manual, 
this one an alphabetical list of industries and operations 
where rust problems are common. Such a list stimulates 
the men to explore new types of markets. The “sales 
presenter” shown on the facing page, companion-piece 
to the manual, is used in telling the story to the prospect. 
Note that it includes a suggested sales demonstration. 
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If you “Ask this Mr. Foster,” 


sales training pays. 


the report is of little value. Statistics 
will not reveal where corrective mea- 
sures can be applied. 

Therefore, the company decided to 
let the salesmanship speak for itself. 
Recording and slopteds apparatus 
were secured and taken into the district 
offices. Good salesmen were selected— 
those who had been through various 
training courses and whose results 
were above average. Every effort was 
made to put the salesman at ease and 
yet to duplicate so far as possible 
actual selling conditions. The presenta- 
tions were private—just the salesman, 
the buyer and the recording apparatus. 

The buyer was polite, yet inquisitive, 
and had to be convinced. The sales- 
men were asked to sell products which 
had been standard, leading items in 
the company’s line for years, products 
with which they were supposedly thor- 
oughly familiar. We expected that the 
recordings would indicate model pres- 
entations. When the records were 
played back they were found to be 
simply bad. Salesmen told buyers a 
few essential points and pointed out 
quality specifications, they indicated 
confidence in the product and their 
company, but the presentations were 
lamentably weak. 

Salesmen did not present the prod- 
uct to appeal to the need and interest 
of the buyer. One salesman talked 
grease to a dealer as he would to a 
bus line; another told of the cost of 
research but not why it benefited the 
consumer. Sales presentations were not 
planned but were ‘‘catch-as-catch-can” 
verbal jousts with the customer. These 
recordings indicated the need for dif- 
ferent sales training methods. But 
WHAT means and methods should be 
used? We decided to let the salesmen 
themselves answer this. 

We determined to interview a cross- 
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section of all salesmen of the various 
classes in each area. The survey was 
thorough. It was in questionnaire 
form, and traced their business experi- 
ence, employment by Cities Service, 
their sales training, supervision and 
ability. They were asked directly, “Do 
you think your salesmanship can be 
improved?” The answer universally 
was “Yes,” 

In reply to a second direct question, 
“How can the company help?” we 
began to learn practical lessons rapid- 
ly. They amet to be taught by their 
immediate superiors and not by “ex- 
perts from out of town.” They wanted 
to be able to read about the product 
and its uses and benefits to the cus- 
tomer. They were little concerned as 
to the raw materials or processes of 
manufacture—the reading material on 
these subjects should be such that they 
could read it between times and then 
have it as a valuable permanent ref- 
erence. 

They wanted to see salesmanship 
demonstrated. They knew that demon- 
strations would sell products to con- 
sumers; they felt that demonstrations 
would sell salesmanship methods to 
salesmen. 

They wanted to meet with their fel- 
low-salesmen, for example, once a 
month in the evening. The meeting 
should last at maximum two hours. 
They should be allowed to participate. 
There should be a salesmanship clinic 
rather than a stereotyped course of 
lectures. 


A New Training Program 


With these and many other points 
learned in the survey, a new Salesman- 
ship Training Program was evolved. 
Its prospects were sanguine because 
the salesmen themselves had partici- 
pated in its design. A sales training 
committee was formed. It consisted of 
the company’s functional department 
heads and of the specialists on the 
sales staff. 

This committee selected a series of 
standard products in the company’s 
line and set up a system of preparing 
a program at the rate of one product 
per month. Because the committee in- 
cluded all functions of the company 
the programs were complete. They had 
the support of the manufacturing, dis- 
tribution, advertising and credit de- 
partments as well as that of sales. The 
employes of these departments in the 
field began to understand the sales- 
manship and began to help the sales- 
men. 

The sales training committee then 
prepared a salesman’s manual for each 
subject. This described the products, 
raw materials and manufacturing proc- 
esses briefly, but portrayed thoroughly 


its characteristics, uses and benefits to 
the consumer. The manual included 
directions for demonstrating its super. 
iorities to the customer. Manuals could 
be read in 30 minutes, and they were 
bound for quick and convenient ref. 
erence purposes. 

Then ‘‘sales presenters’’ were pre- 
pared. Experiences had shown that 
salesmen are rarely capable of trans. 
lating sales material into customer's 
terms. They are prone to present prod- 
ucts unsystematically. The sales pres. 
entation graphically sold the product 
with word and picture to a consumer 
or a dealer. The salesman laid the 
presentation before the buyer and pro. 
ceeded through it point by point. He 
had both the buyer’s ear and eye at- 
tention and could amplify any point 
by the surplus knowledge he had 
gained from his manual. 


Let’s Visit a Sales Meeting 


The sales training committee pre. 
pared instructions for supervisors who 
were to conduct the sales training 
meetings. All materials were assembled 
into a kit which was shipped to the 
supervisor. A description of a typical 
meeting will serve as excellent ex- 
planation: 

The district manager receives the 
sales kit. He opens it, studies his in- 
structions; selects those who will assist 
him in conducting the meeting and 
then rehearses his “chairmanship.” At 
the appointed time and place the meet- 
ing is opened, and the chairman pro- 
ceeds through the sales manual verba- 
tim. He then demonstrates the product 
as it would be demonstrated to a cus- 
tomer and then, with his assistants, 
demonstrates how it should be sold to 
a consumer or dealer. At the end of 
the meeting salesmen are given their 
copies of the manual and presenter 
and they are then told to study them 
carefully. 

In the past, salesmen had not stud- 
ied sales manuals nor had they used 
the presentation material properly. 
They assumed that they had the 
“know-how” down pat. In the new 
training program, at the close of the 
meeting, they were told that in the 
succeeding meeting each salesman 
would be asked to present the product 
under discussion to a typical buyer, in 
the open meeting, and that his sales- 
manship would be judged by his fel: 
low-salesmen. They were advised to 
study the manual, practice the demon- 
stration, rehearse use of the presenter 
and then during the month use the 
sales program among prospects and in 
their daily work. 

The results of these announcements 
and of this policy were electrifying. 
They studied, they practiced, they pet 
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ected their salesmanship on the given 
noduct. Their motives were two-fold: 
Fst, to carn the applause of their fel- 
jow-salesmen, and second, to avoid the 
sbbing of their friends. The results 
up to the present date have been as- 
tonishing. 

The training program was continued 
throughout 1941 at the rate of one 
established product per month. In 
1942 it was used in the introduction 
of three mew products or devices. 
When new products are being launch- 
ed, it is found that they can best be 
introduced on 60- or 90-day schedules. 
The program currently is in effect 
under war conditions and will be con- 
tinued during the post-war period as 
well. 

The value of any training program 
is its results. These can be judged 
from comments of those involved— 
the salesmen and their superiors. 
Salesmen like this method of training; 
they like its completeness, the perma- 
nent reference manual, the presenter 
which lets them tell a clear, orderly 
story to the prospect. The company 
knows from their typical presentations 


salesmen. 
But let’s examine carefully the re- 
sults from a more impersonal statisti- 


cal angle. 


Result: Higher Sales 


The following table summarizes the 
sales performance in three districts on 
three products. Under “before” we 
give an index of sales for the year 
prior to our Sales Training Program; 
under “after” we give an index of the 
sales for the year after the Sales Train- 
ing Program was installed. 


Prod. “A” Prod. “B” Prod. “C” 
Dist. Bef. Af. Bef. Af. Bef. Af. 


1 44 112 70 =150 Je 6a 
2 82 84 71 78 86 107 
3 66 80 57 99 60 127 


These statistics were gratifying, for 
in addition to raising sales volumes 
we had materially improved the de- 
gree of distribution of these products 
among our dealers. 

Our next test of the program was 
to use it to introduce and exploit a 
new item: a battery charger, selling at 
approximately $200 per unit. Our 
salesmen were required to make radi- 
cal changes in their established rou- 
tines. The training method pattern, 
however, was not changed. The 


charger was launched just like Product 

A,” with an introductory meeting, a 
home study manual, and a customer 
presenter—all studied, rehearsed and 
used with the knowledge that at the 
end of the month each man’s sales- 
manship would be judged by his fel- 
low-salesmen. 
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in sales meetings that they are better . 


“Somehow, Susie, it doesn’t seem like December. I always used to spend 
the whole month walking the floor trying to decide how much we'd jump 
the quota for the New Year!” 
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Within 60 days they sold 246 
chargers, with a value of over $40,000. 
These chargers led to battery sales 
and the results were in ‘‘astronomical”’ 
proportions. 

As the war progressed and as civil- 
ian uses of automotive products were 
restricted, it became necessary for men 
who formerly helped to supply dealers 
and garages, to call on factories and 
industries. They were required to sell 
in an entirely new market. ; 

Again they were prepared for the 
new work by the Sales Training Pro- 
gram. They were taught through the 
medium of a new product: Anti-Cor- 
rode. 

In the Spring of 1943 the salesmen, 
at their usual meeting, heard the name 
and characteristics of this product for 
the first time. One month later they 
had opened 282 new accounts and sold 
an amazing quantity of the new prod- 
uct. Almost over night they shifted 
from the automotive to the industrial 
field. 

The illustrations on these pages (see 
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pages 20 and 21) depict the manual 
and presenter, for another new prod- 
uct: Rust Remover. These sales aids 
retain the reliability and proved fea- 
tures of their predecessors, plus some 
new features which salesmen have sug- 
gested. In fact, we realize that our best 
advice as to sales training methods 
comes from the suggestions of our 
salesmen themselves. 

The current program launches this 
new product—Cities Service Rust Re- 
mover. It will be sold to industry and 
is a companion product to Anti-Cor- 
‘rode. The sales manual contains a new 
feature: how to plan a sale through 
20 steps, from a prospect to a perma- 
nent industrial customer. The sales- 
men told us they would like such an 
addition to the manual. We are glad 
to comply. In fact, Cities Service has 
learned that we do very well indeed 
by soliciting and then following the 
composite advice of the salesmen. We 
have applied the principles of Democ- 
racy to our.,sales management. It 
works. 
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Education Before 
We're Done... 


We refer to the many advertise- 
ments which are nowadays instructing 
the laity in sociology, economics, poli- 
tics, cookery, conservation of food, 
rubber, fats, fuel and tempers. Most 
of these essays into adult education 
are honed to a fine edge in text, are 
made attractive, and read easily. In 
them we note a subtle glorification of 
American enterprise. We have space 
for only a few examples. They are 
numbered: 


l. Father’s Friends 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway's 
Chairman, Robert R. Young, calls at- 
tention to one of a series of ads run- 
ning in magazines and newspapers, 
headed, ‘Missing.’ A large half-tone 
shows a small boy going upstairs to 
bed. His father has been reported 
“missing in action.’ A column of sym- 
pathetic copy winds up with, “Your 
father’s friends—known and unknown 

-are making you a promise. , 
They are determined to keep America 
free. To keep it a land in which Gov- 
ernment is the servant, not the master 
of the people. To keep it the kind of 
America your Dad wanted to preserve 
for you.” 


Campaigns and Marketing 


Seems like powerful stuff, when 
you consider requests for repeats and 
reprints have come in from American 
Red Cross, the Treasury Department 
for its War Bond drives; for posting 
in war plants, for reproduction by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 
McCann-Erickson, Cleveland, is the 


agency. 
2. $50 for Shoes? 


Another series by Koppers Co. 
that put some of its coke (the fuel) 
money into diatribes against inflation 
in a campaign which includes the 
offer of free poster distribution in 
factories. The posters are illustrated 
and will appear as page inserts in 
magazines covering the fields of man- 
agement and heavy production in- 
dustry. Under the caption, ‘Only folks 
like YOU and me can prevent this,” 
posters show a shabbily dressed mother 
and small daughter standing in a 
snowstorm before a brightly lighted 
store window where shoes are dis- 
played with the marking, $50 a Pair.” 
The bottom copy: “The trouble is that 
everyone thinks it’s all right to hold 
down the other fellow’s wages and 
prices, but not HIS.” Following all 
this is only the institutional tag-line 
of Koppers, “The industry that serves 
all industry.’” Ketchum, MacLeod and 


To sell War Bonds to 
its 6,000 employes, the 
White Motor Co, 
Cleveland, recruits 
prominent speakers and 
returned service men. 
Without interrupting 
the working day, the 
“selling” group went 
through the plant in a 
loud-speaker equipped 
White-built Half-Trac. 


Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., is the 
agency. 
3. Can-Can for Tin 


No national advertiser this, but 
more of the grass-roots variety, who 
sets an example. This ad, brought 
down to daily house-marketing, ap- 
pears in the Florida Times-Union, 
Jacksonville, Fla. The headline, “Save 
that tin can, Mrs. Housewife!’ The 
copy, ‘. . . Did you know that the tin 
from your cans is needed for binoc- 
ulars, trench mortars, portable flame 
throwers? Did you know ‘that tin is 
used in building ships, planes and 
tanks? . . . Our natural source of tin 
has been cut off by the enemy, so it’s 
up to you, Mrs. Housewife, and the 
need is urgent! . . . Next time you 
do your food shopping take along 
your tin cans, leave them in the con- 
tainer provided by Thomas J. Lipton, 
Inc.—your grocer will do the rest.” 
And who put the ad in? Lipton’s? 
The local grocery trade? American 
Can? Nope. A slug, boxed at the 
bottom of the ad, reads, ‘Foley Lum- 
ber Industries, Wholesale and Retail.” 


4. Bang Your Fist 


And Emily Post is shadowed in this 
Lexicon on Social Behavior in res- 
taurants which the cartoon-studded ad 
offers in five easy lessons. Sponsor is 
Pabst Brewing Co., which speaks for 
itself in a P.S. of seven lines and a 
widow because, “this message is being 
published in newspapers from coast- 
to-coast in the wartime interests of 
the restaurants of America.” Other 
ads in the series deal with tips on 
misbehavior in hotels, transportation 
terminals and so on. 

Laid bare is the soul of the waiter, 
“who is working only two or three 
times as hard as he used to . . . wants 
to give you the very best service. Put 
the blame where it belongs. Not on 
your waiter, not on the restaurant 
owner. But on a couple of guys named 
Hitler and Hirohito!” 

So, challenges the advertiser in Les- 
son 1, ‘Complain bitterly when you 
have to wait a few minutes for a table. 
This starts everything off on the right 
foot for everybody. When you do get 
seated, bang loudly on the table with 
your fist to attract the waiter’s atten- 
tion . . . and so on.” Such education 
in bad manners must by the very hor- 
ror of its examples convert us all into 
winged cherubims singing the praises 
of a la carte and table-d’hote. 


5. Patience Patients 


When you leave the restaurant (see 
above)—and you should, to give an- 
other a chance to chew a broiled tid- 
bit steak—you may have occasion to 
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wn to your doctor. (This is no re- 
fection on the food. You may have 
upset yourself into an attack of in- 
digestion either by letting go and 
banging your fist, or by controlling 
yourself to the limit of endurance and 
not banging.) So here’s a lowdown on 
doctors, in another uninstitutional 
preachment, except for a one-line sig- 
nature at the bottom of the ad. Theme 
of the 13-week newspaper campaign 
is, “The Patient’s Dilemma.”’ Copy in 
the Cincinnati Enguirer recalls that 
doctors work around the clock these 
days because a third of their colleagues 
have gone to war. Under a wash draw- 
ing of a weary medico, text is in part: 
“Long after the rest of the street is 
dark a light burns in the doctor's 
office . . . he does worry about you 
_, . sacrifices home life, recreation, 
sleep . . . to keep you in good health. 
Take the pressure off your physician 

keep healthy . . . get outdoors 
... avoid worry.” . . . Sponsor of this 
welfare program in behalf of over- 
burdened doctors is Dow Drug Co. 
that operates a chain of 43 drug stores 
in Cincinnati, Pittsburgh and southern 
Ohio. The Ralph H. Jones Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, is the agency. 


6. Fats for Fighters 


Note 339,471 on adult education in 
ads: Swift & Co’s. Sunbrite Cleanser 
is mentioned at the very bottom of 
the full-page ads now running in vari- 
ous media. Most of the copy is given 
over to pushing thé Government's 
push for the War on Waste. 

Theme is, “Waste of food, fuel, 
fats, power, home equipment—hurts 
America as would the work of a fifth 
column. Will you therefore, and all 
your family, take a hand in your Gov- 


ernment’s all-out War on Waste?” ' 


And in primer fashion, four-line cap- 
tions under each of seven tinted line- 
cuts instruct the reader in conserva- 
tion. Sample: “Save Food! If every 
American family wastes one slice of 
bread a day, it adds up to 100,000,000 
loaves a year, says the Department of 
Agriculture.” 
_ Other captions, each giving how-to 
instructions, are: “Watch hot water 
waste;” “Don’t waste fats;” ‘Save 
wool;” “Mend worn equipment;” 
“Save cooking costs;” “Put extra space 
to work” (by renting to war-workers). 
A drop-out contains a “Home 
Patriots Pledge” which wraps the fore- 
going instructions into a memorizable 
package. The product is tied in with 
the waste-not campaign practically as 
a P.S. “Enlist Sunbrite Cleanser in 
your war on waste .. . saves soap, 
makes your cleaning pennies go far- 
ther . . . saves time as well as money 
~—does hard jobs with ease.” 
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...for a Christmas 
touched by war... 
and a country in need 
of financial support... 
Calvert urges the gift- 
givers and card-senders 
of America to seal their 
yuletide greetings with 
a U. S. War Stamp. 


... for a Ghristmas touched by War 


The friendly things yor say sad do 
Are part of Christunas day - 

Aad Caristnas cestoms carry thtosgh 
To make the season gey. 

The family gifts are ail arranged 

ln gay and giddy teers 

Aad many things have scarcely changed 
Prom all the other years 

But something weighs upon the heart 
No matter bow you smile 

The Peace this season should import 
Hes gone away s while! 


tethnle or on pare or mond te axgee wicking te help the ye «6 Wer Sramge a0 Chetan tome Wire jor wage ooh 


A wisttel mother's shining eyes 

Will look beyond the dey 

And dad —s0 matter bow be tries ~ 

Will show bis son's sway 

Aad Christmas cont be what it wes 

Till Peace on Earth os woe 

Scace Christonas is as Christmas does — 

Make sare that this is done 
With every Greeting Cord you send 
Enclose a Wer Stamp, too, 
This Peace we fight for may depend 
On one more Stamp from you! 


Add @ War Stamp te every Greeting Cordi 


eaten Pence adhd eoer 104) cetltion dollery a: the Trrenary 


And che War Stgengm yons yrccver wih siect 
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A SUGGESTION FROM CALVERT 
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7. Touch of War 


If every one of the billion or more 
Christmas cards we send each year 
carried a War Stamp, it would add 
over $100 million to the Treasury. 
Calvert Distillers Corp. makes this 
observation in a campaign which will 
run in 225 newspapers. Under the 
headline, “*. . . for a Christmas touched 
by war” the ads carry a 24-line verse 
which closes with: 

“And Christmas can’t be what it was 
Till Peace on Earth is won. 
Since Christmas is as Christmas does, 
Make sure that this is done: 
With every Greeting Card you send 
Enclose a War Stamp too; 
The peace we fight for may depend 
On one more stamp from you. 

Idea and theme, or the entire ad 
(sans Calvert name) are offered to 
other advertisers, and also as posters 
for use in stationery, department and 
other stores where Christmas Cards 
are sold. Endorsed by the Treasury 
Department, reprints of the ad are 
available to regional offices of the War 
Savings Staff. Lennen & Mitchell, Inc.. 
New York, N. Y., is the agency. 


Nickelodeons for $s 


Continuing with the routine of their 
activities developed in consumer-dur- 
ables promotions for the now historic 
and practically mythical items like 
automobiles, electrical appliances and 
refrigerators, Screen Broadcasts have 
been centering up to 80% of their 


current production on war-effort films. 
Promotion topics have changed to 
government-sponsored WAC Recruit- 
ing, Job Safety, War Savings, Con- 
servation, etc., and these film pre- 
sentations are offered to advertisers 
for use in local or sectional motion 
picture theaters towards generating 
maximum public relations while mate- 
rially helping to win the war. 

In anticipation of the opportunity 
for their medium which will come with 
the post-war reconversion “drama,” 
Screen Broadcasts are launching a 
multi-pronged campaign consisting of 
space advertising, direct mail, bro- 
chures, a house magazine and broad- 
sides. 

Present advertising schedules will 
be expanded in business papers, cov- 
ering the remainder of this year and 
the whole of 1944. A business biog- 
raphy of the company will be dis- 
tributed here and in South and Central 
America, to trade on the request they 
have received to develop motion-pic- 
ture advertising plans for marketing 
Latin-American products in this coun- 
try after the war. Mailing pieces will 
promote record breaking “circulation” 
in motion picture theaters for both 
established and new products. Sales 
helps will be issued monthly to the 
company personnel; the re-designed 
house magazine will go to outsiders 
also, and broadsides will go to theater 
managers and circuit owners monthly. 
Bolton Advertising Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, is the agency. 
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DOC AIRLINES 
HAVE 


GREMLINS? 


(Above) With a feather touch, first 
of TWA’s series of brief messages for all 
employes dealt with little matters of 
courtesy and behavior which, taken to- 
gether, make or break the company’s 
good-will with the traveling public. The 
answer to the question on the cover is 
that there are gremlins on the airlines— 
and some of the common varieties are 
pictured as shown across the top of the 
page. The phoney coined names have 
become a part of intra-company vocabu- 
lary, and employes, with gentle ribbing 
of offenders, are policing each other. 


WHAT'S INA 
NAME? 


a 


(Above) Another message in the 
group dealt with the simple truth that 
people like to be called by their names. 
A brief quote: “We like to hear our 
names used and pronounced correctly. 
Each of us is a separate and distinct in- 
dividual, with different fingerprints and 
characteristics. Although we may be ut- 
terly inconspicuous in a crowd, we may 
be ‘big shots’ in our own bailiwicks—or 
like to think that we are. A name repre- 
sents a person as his trade-mark, just as 
TWA represents our company, and it 
shouldn’t be mistreated.” 
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A Bucuess 
Duchess complex and 2-bit grammar 


A Twarp 
Full of punk wisecracks 


TWA Training Capsules 
Pack Laughs with Lessons 


Would you know a “Luggslugg” if you met one? Or a “Jerp,” or 
a “Bidgit” or a “Tellagoon?” See how TWA has invented and 


used these entertaining characters to help management do a reutine 


job of administering painless basic training to all employes. 


OM top to bottom, most com- 

panies now have a higher per- 

centage of new or relatively new 

help than ever before. In many 
cases management has thrown up its 
hands in despair and made little at- 
tempt to give these people the basic 
training they need so badly. In other 
cases, war Of no war, management is 
finding simple, inexpensive ways to 
put over at least certain fundamental 
ideas. 

Transcontinental & Western Air in 
January, 1943, tackled this problem 
with a series of pamphlets, each of 
which was devoted to a single im- 
portant rudiment of good public rela- 
tions. Mailings have been going to all 
employes of the airline once a month. 
Results have been excellent. 

The distinguishing features of the 
mailings have been two: Brevity of 
presentation and absence of pomposity 
and long-face. Humor lightens almost 
all of them, and training officials be- 
lieve it’s the humor that has given the 
messages long life. 

The title and content of the folders 
issued thus far: 


“Do Airlines Have Gremlins?” (Cover 


and gre illustrations reproduced at the 
tops of these pages. See caption for com- 
ment. ) 


“What's in a Name?’ (Cover reproduced 
on this page; see caption for comment.) 


“Orchids to Miss Anderson” (Cover re- 
produced on facing page; see caption for 
comment. ) 


“The American Way” (Cover reproduced 
on facing page; see caption for comment.) 


“War Is No Alibi.” (Quote: “Because 
of the pressure of the times, nearly everyone 
we meet today is looking for, but seldom 
finding, a sympathetic smile, a quiet word 
of encouragement and a helping hand from 
others. We can contribute our mite by 
careful handling of the little things in our 
daily routine—closer attention to duties, 
clear verbal instructions, uncomplaining 
cooperation, elimination of unnecessary de- 
lay, courtesy in arranging details. 


“The passenger who boards our plane is 
undoubtedly carrying his own invisible load 
of war responsibility. Maybe he is a Gen- 
eral whose duty it is to tell thousands of 
oung Americans—including your son of 

rother—where and when to go and fight, 
perhaps to die. He might be a worried war 
plant executive ...or only a private soldier. 
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A Giammntie-PiEz 


Looks beautiful .. . that’s 
all she does 


. . If during their trips with TWA we 
can give people like these a few relaxing 
hours free of annoyances, we have done an 


important war job. . . .”) 


“Help!” (Asks each new-comer to the 
company to gain as much knowledge as he 
can on his own, through study and extra 
effort, to make the over-all training job 
less burdensome. Includes a humorous 
drawing of ‘An Airline Stenographer’s 
Nightmare’—'She was a little confused 
after only a month in the business.’ ) 


“Thinking Wins Awards.” (Stimulates 
suggestions from employes for bettering 
procedures anywhere along the line. Re- 
ports that of 500 suggestions turned in, in 
a given period, 178 were adopted, won cash 
or point awards.) 


“Your Public Relations Job.” (‘Public 
relations is just another name for salesman- 
ship.) 


“Words, Words, Words!’ (“There is 
no shortage of words. In fact, there is a 
considerable over-production. We must be- 
gin to conserve them to save time, however, 
if we are to shorten this war... . If each 
TWA employe wastes only one minute per 
lay talking on the telephone to another 
employe, it amounts to a total of two min- 
utes per day per employe. The total of 
that wasted time, over the whole organiza- 
tion, would keep our entire Propeller De- 
partment running continuously, or in one 
year it would be equivalent to the man- 
hours necessary to overhaul every ship of 
the TWA fleet, from nose to tail.’’) 


If any SALES MANAGEMENT reader 
beset with a similar organization train- 
ing problem would like to have copies 
of the pamphlets issued thus far in the 
TWA series, send a note to Sales Man- 
agement, Readers’ Service Bureau, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New 
York; inquiries will be filled as 
promptly as possible. 
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A Luccstuce 


Loves to bash baggage and 
lacerate luggage 


EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY FOR 
COMPETENT, QUALIFIED OPERATORS 
IN INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION 


(Above) One of the most recent mes- 
sages takes a broader tack. It explains to 
employes one of the industry problems 
which will affect the future of TWA and 
all other airlines: The problem as to 
whether the Nation’s international com- 
mercial air transportation is to continue 
under a monopolistic system, or is to be 
opened to all competent, qualified opera- 
tors, with equality of opportunity. A 
quote: “Had all the Nation’s airlines 
been run by a monopoly in the past 
profits would probably have been stress- 
ed to the detriment of progress in con- 
venience and efficiency. . . . Certainly 
the Nation’s competing airlines brought 
a group contribution to the war effort 
that could never have come from a 
monopoly. . . .” 


Spends most of his time relating personal 
experiences of interest only to himself 


\ 


Orchidsto. 
Miss Anderson 


(Above) One pamphlet capitalized an 
opportunity to give recognition to one 
employe who, because of her gracious- 
ness and courtesy to a customer, inspired 
a long appreciative letter directed to the 
president. The letter is quoted in full. 
The comment which follows says, in 
part: “. .. Miss Anderson has earned a 
vote of thanks from all of us in TWA. 
To this prospective passenger, for a little 
while, she represented us ‘all, and she 
carried the responsibility like a thorough- 
bred. . . . Indirectly her actions were a 
pat on the back for all hard-working, 
conscientious, courteous people in the 
officers, planes and shops of TWA... . It 
is a reflection of that spirit of team-work 
which makes you proud of anything of 
which you are a part.” 


* 


c 
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AVIATION BRAINS MEET 
IN OKLAHOMA CITY 


Five hundred eighty-seven delegates 
from forty states representing a cross- 
section of the aviation industry and 
described as “the greatest aggregation 
of aviation brains ever to be assembled 
in one spot” met in Oklahoma City in 
mid-November in the first National Clinic 
of Domestic Aviation Planning. 

For the first time, many of the big 
postwar problems to be faced by the in 
dustry were brought into the open. 

Down-to-earth planning was seen as a 
necessity now if complete chaos was to 
be avoided after the war ends. 

Although the biggest debate centered 
on the question of states’ rights in air- 
craft regulation, the problems of post- 
war disposition of surplus military air- 
craft aviation war plants received much 
attention. 

Plans and patterns for aviation facili- 


ties, analysis of air cargo expectancy, 
and the necessity of aviation education 
for the public and in schools were other 
subjects discussed. 

The main achievement of the confer- 
ence was that for the first time the vari- 
ous branches of the industry had gotten 
together to talk things over. 


OKLAHOMA STILL 
A SALES LEADER 


At the three-quarters point in 1943 
Oklahoma was still out in the lead 
among the 34 states listed in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce monthly sales bul- 
letin with a sales gain of 339% for the 
first nine months of this year compared 
with last. 

Oklahoma City, which has been up 
among the nation’s sales leaders for 
months, was 50% ahead of 1942 nine- 
months figures at the end of the first 
nine months this year. a 


OKLAHOMA CITY AIR TERMINAL 
DRAWS NATIONAL SPOTLIGHT 


The city council of Oklahoma City 
authorized the purchase of 1,836 acres of 
land November 9 to complete the site 
for the $25,000,000 Mid-Continent Okla- 
homa City air terminal. 

The additional land will bring the 
total area to 2,763 acres. 


Super Air Terminal Plans Drawn 


Plans for the super air terminal are 
already past the paper stage and call 
for the construction of the project in 
four stages, the first to cost $6,000,000 
including the operations structures (see 
cut). 

The cost of land will be paid from 
municipal funds already on hand. The 
integrated freight and passenger air 


terminal is to be financed with private 
capital. 


FUEL FOR ESSENTIAL 


Oklahoma Farm Tractor Use 
Increases 10% in Single Year! 


MORE than two-thirds of all the farm products in the vast 
Southwestern agricultural empire actually going into the 
channels of trade, are today raised in whole or in part with 


power machinery. 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, there were 8.7% 
more tractors in operation on Oklahoma farms, consuming 
10.7% more gasoline, than in the previous year. Furthermore, 
Oklahoma and Texas, as a unit, lead all the nation in gasoline 
consumed per farm tractor, according to the 1940 Census. 

Today Southwestern farm tractors are war machines. The 
Southwestern farm area is a war production market, covered 
230,000 strong by The Farmer-Stockman. 


THE FARMER-STOCKMAN 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


The Monthly “Trade Journal” of 
230,000 Southwestern Farmers 


Represented Nationally by The Katz Agency, Inc. 
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RY as they will, the data hounds and 

statisticians have been unable to catch 
up with the growth of Oklahoma City. 

Because even the latest data books re- 
quire considerable preparation, they are 
at best months tardy the day they are 
published, and can point only the di- 
rection in which Oklahoma City was 
going, to the footprints it left behind. 

Metropolitan Oklahoma City had a 
population of 221,229 in 1940. The fol- 
lowing year came the first of the city’s 
mammoth military and war production 
installations . . . an army air base, fol- 
lowed by an air depot, now the largest 
in the allied world. 


Still later came the Douglas Aircraft 
Plant, now the world’s largest cargo 
plane plant, and four huge naval air 
training establishments, 

By March 1, 1943, at which time the 
Douglas Plant had just been completed, 
the metropolitan area population of Ok- 
lahoma City was estimated by the Census 


DECEMBER 1, 


1943 


Oklahoma City is far ahead of the “data hounds”! 


Bureau to be 263,340. 

Oklahoma City is bigger today by far 
than it was on March 1, 1943. Bigger 
than it was last month, or last week. 
Some day, perhaps, the data hounds will 
catch up with it, but until they do, add 


a sizeable PLUS to whatever figures you 
are using. 

Oklahoma City has elbowed its way 
into big-market company and henceforth 
warrants consideration in any major sell- 
ing plan. 


Tne Datly 


Oklahoman 
Oklahoma City “limes 


OKLAHOMA 
CiTy NOW OVER 


A QUARTER 
MILLION ! 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


The Farmer-Stockman 
KLZ, Denver (Affiliated Management) 


% WKY, Oklahoma City y KVOR, Colorado Springs 
% Represented by The Katz Agency, Inc. 
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Covers full of sales punch and eye appeal invite splashy display for Pocket Books. 


Why “Pocket Books” Are Selling at 
The Rate of 40,000,000 a Year 


Founded only in 1939, Pocket Books, Inc., has run up to phenome- 


nal volume its business in 25-cent reprints of best sellers. 


Sound 


general management policies and application of the best principles 


of merchandising and sales promotion have been responsible. 


BY 


HE idea on which the business, 

Pocket Books, Inc., was found- 

ed is one of those simple, ob- 

vious ones which evoke the 
inquiry, “Why didn’t anyone ever 
think of that before?’’ The answer is, 
of course, that people had thought of 
bringing out reprints of books at low 
prices, but until Pocket Books, Inc., 
was started in 1939, no one had ever 
combined all the factors which have 
made the enterprise so spectacularly 
successful. 

At this writing, some 600-odd mag- 
azine wholesalers distribute Pocket 
Books, which are available at the 
standard price of 25c apiece in ap- 
proximately 75,000 outlets — book 
stores and book departments of depart- 
ment stores; drug stores; news stands; 
five and dimes; tobacco and candy 
shops, and other retail establishments 
of a miscellaneous nature, from cafe- 
terias and grocery stores to saloons. 
Pocket Book sales figures make other 
book sales look puny. In 1940 five 
million Pocket Books were sold; in 
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ETNA M. 


KELLEY 


1942, the figures was twenty million; 
and sales for 1943 will total forty 
million if paper rationing permits. 

The combination of factors which 
brought about the success of PB’s in- 
cludes an excellent product (titles al- 
ready proven popular, in good format, 
with well designed covers of sales 
appeal) ; a competent sales force (ex- 
perienced in dealing with tobacco and 
stationery outlets, rather than with 
book stores); dealer helps, such as 
truck posters, window streamers and 
posters, and a comprehensive line of 
display cases and racks; and nation- 
wale distribution which makes it pos- 
sible for residents of remote hamlets 
to be able to purchase the books, at the 
same time that most residents of towns 
and cities are exposed to displays of 
the books several times a day, in the 
normal course of events. 

Another important factor is the 
pocket-size of the book, which gives 
the product its name, and which en- 
ables women to tuck the books into 
handbags, and men to keep them in 


their pockets. This is an asset, espe- 
cially in wartime, when civilians have 
to wait their turns for something or 
other practically every day, and when 
service men have so many “breaks” 
in their daily routine which can be 
filled with reading if portable reading 
matter is available. 

Robert F. de Graff, founder and 
president of Pocket Books, concedes 
that part of the success of the business 
should be attributed to the price of 
the product: 25c. The figure was de- 
cided upon shortly before the business 
was started, one day when Mr. de 
Graff visited Jones Beach, near New 
York City. He noticed that during the 
day he kept paying out the sum of 25c 
for various things—to cross a bridge, 
to park his car, to rent a locker—and 
that the process, in broken doses, was 
painless. The application of this logic 
to the sale of books has proved to be 
a good formula, and the firm bears 
down hard on it in its promotional 
activities. The price, 25c, appears 
prominently on the display racks and 
the posters furnished to dealers, and 
it is safe to say that anyone who has 
heard of Pocket Books knows that they 
are sold for 25c. 

Although the establishment of 
Pocket Books, Inc., was an experiment, 
its founder did not rush into it pre- 
cipitately. He had been in the book 
business since 1922, first with Double- 
day Doran & Co., where he was in 
charge of the sale of reprints (Garden 
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...and so do Phil & Diana! 


Two things that help make George Burns and 
Gracie Allen’s hilarious he-and-she tangles 
the eavesdrop of the USA each Tuesday night 
are the clean, professional production and the 
flawless facilities of K NX— where their bril- 


liant program originates, ““*~». 


That same brand of precision- production 
goes into some 30 other CBS network pro- 
grams that spring into life at KNX. 


Fortunately for Swan Soap, and for George 
and Gracie, and for us, their talent is sold 
solid—and long may they wave. 


But a Sponsor-in-Search-of-a-Lively-Local- 
Program can have K NX’ precision production. 
What’s more, he can have a trim, ambitious 
new he-and-she program—sparked by two very 


promising youngsters and the CBS Hollywood 


creative staff. The program is Phil & Diana— 
a lively 15-minute sequence of bright patter 
and tidy tunes—a show with a very healthy 
youth-record. 7 ar 


Said sponsor would do well to make ges- 
tures to us (or Radio Sales) right now, in the 
direction of Phil & Diana; object, merger. 
For the program has that quality which (with - 
pardonable corn) we keep referring to as 


‘the KNX-tra touch.’ 


olumbia’s Station for All Southern California 


HPRESENTED BY RADIO SALES, THE SPOT BROADCASTING DIVISION OF CBS 


City Publishing Co.) until 1936, whe * 
_ he became president of Blue Ribbon 
| Books, also handling reprints. In 193g 
| he resigned, “to think through the 


cheap book idea thoroughly.” During 
his fifteen years in the publishing field, 
he had observed the success of low, « 
priced, paper-bound books abroad, 
among them the Penguin Books in 
England and the Tauchnitz editions on 
the Continent. Somewhat similar ex- 
periments were tried in the United 
_ States, among them the Boni books, at, 
| 50c apiece, and the Modern Age 
Books, at 25c and up. Mr. de Graff’ 
analyzed the reasons for the failures 
of the American ventures in this field 
and resolved not to repeat their mis- 
takes. A poll and a questionnaire were 
used to uncover reader preferences, 
books which would be welcomed at 
25c apiece, and other marketing facts, » 
Mr. de Graff's previous experience in 
the reprint field had taught him that, 
a book which sells well in the original 
edition will generally repeat its sales 
curve, and even go much higher, wher, 


a ce n tu ry a h d a h a lf | brought out in a cheaper edition. One 1 


thing he planned from the start was tc 


select only titles which already hac) le 


of edu Ca tional a d vance proved successful, since readers of reg, 


prints are obviously a cross-section of 


: . ee ; the general population. - 

The educational system of Nashville had its inception ee aan ae u 
in 1785, even before the first settlement was founded. Editors Shun “Trash 
Since that time, its many halls of learning have grown It has been a consistent Pocket Book 
in number and in fame until Nashville is known — oe to = I cv rg cote! 

‘ , e books reprinted are not digests ¢ |. 
throughout the nation as the “Athens of the South.’ pee lemme Those ion't any “tend 
Above is pictured the magnificent Joint University Li- | on the list of 240 titles printed thus 
brary which serves Vanderbilt University, Peabody Col- far. Though the “furniture appeal 

. : : . characteristic of books is absent, the 
lege and Scarritt College. It is another lasting reminder ; he PB lj ages lg 

hat h = thi ial ¢ PACE ng RE items on the ist are the type o fs 
that here, in this cultural center, are firmly implante | which intellectuals need not be * 
the basic essentials of a great inland metropolis . . . _ ashamed. The classics are well rep: § 
among the first of which is education. resented—Shakespeare, De Maupas- 

Be i | . ‘ sant, Poe, Dickens, Jane Austin, 

t is to such an understanding market that advertisers the Bible. “Wuthering Heights,’ 
can best tell their story. It is in such a growing, indus- the seventh book published, sold 565, | 
trious market that advertisers can wisely invest their 000 copies before it was taken off the 
efforts . . . for tomorrow . . . as well as for today! 0 a it “— too ancl pape 

or these times. “See Here, Private 

NASHVILLE CITY ZONE POPULATION 257,726 Hargrove,” has the No. 1 sales record, 

NASHVILLE MARKET POPULATION.... 920,843 a eee aS | if 
‘ 
Reach this market through two great newspapers ket Dictionary are consistently goo} 


sellers year after year. 

As might be expected, the wa hi 
- boosted Pocket so sales — t 
ably. Members of the armed forceg a 
Nashville Banner iat the books in civilian outlets a 

SvVERntne well as in the Post Exchanges. 
large proportion of the — 
- sift kits for service men and wome 
The Nashville Tennessean | | Stir poker Books. The firm keep 
a running record of what it call: 
Sra es SUNDAY “Army Best Sellers.”” The present list 
REPRESENTED BY is headed by ‘‘See Here, Private Har; 
with “Nana” second (Thé 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY over tees a lovely woman, scantily 


clad.), “Damon Runyan Favorites, 
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THE POWER OF PRESSTIGE 


STAGES AN ANIMAL ACT THAT TAKES 172 ENCORES 


1. IF GAS RATIONING prevents kids visiting the zoo, 
let’s take the zoo to the kids. And so The Press, acting 
as co-sponsors with other civic organizations, got its 
artist, Jim Herron, to design an animal-carrying auto- 
trailer that was as gaily decorated as a circus wagon. 


3. HIT OF THE SHOW was letting the delighted on- 
lookers hold and pet Patricia the penguin, Reddy the 
baby fox and other members of the cast. Throughout 
the vacation period this traveling zoo gave 172 perform- 
ances and played to an audience of some 250,000. 


t ¥) 


LH 


i 
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y TO PLAYGROUNDS in Cleveland went this men- 
agerie on wheels, with as many as four neighborhoods 
visited in a single day. Goggle-eyed youngsters listened 
attentively while the ringmaster-lecturer told _rib- 
tickling tales about the two dozen animals. 


* * * 


IT’S NOT A MATTER of passing the hat for a puff that 
The Press is the first to be called upon when some 
worthy civic job must be done. 

From long experience, Clevelanders have learned that 
when The Press gets behind a traveling zoo, a Victory 
Garden Harvest Festival or a hot political issue, the 
whole city rallies to the cause. 

In fact, The Press has bell-weathered so many worth- 
while activities for Cleveland that a word has been 
coined to describe its influence. Presstige is that word; 
and it means not only power to do good, but power 
to move goods. 


The zoo is not the only thing that’s traveling in 
Cleveland. So fast is the circulation of The 
Press moving that it is now the largest in its 
history. Two-thirds of it is home delivered, too. 
All of it adds up to a mighty force when put 


behind any worth-while idea, product or service. 
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third. The ‘Pocket Book of Short 
Stories’’ is seventh, and the ‘Pocket 
Dictionary” is tenth. 

The cover (which, in the case of a 
book, is also the package) is particu- 
larly important in an item like Pocket 
Books, sold on impulse. Before the 
firm was started, Mr. de Graff studied 
this subject carefully. He knew that 
paper-bound books had suffered be- 
cause their covers are likely to be torn 
and soiled in handling. So, for his 
line, he chose sturdy stock for the 
covers and had them treated with 
Perma-Gloss, a transparent cellulose, 
attractive, highly visible and easy to 
keep clean. 


Tricky Cover Technique 


The cover designs have gone 
through a process of evolution. It 
has been found that the title should 
be high on the cover, and whatever 
else that is important and striking 
about the cover is also kept as high 
as possible. This is because some of 
the display racks used by dealers are 
of the overlap type, and only the top 
third or half of a book might be vis- 
ible. (The advantage of this type of 
case is the large number of books it 
can display.) The covers of books 
most recently issued were designed by 
Laura Hobson (author of ‘The Tres- 
passers,” and a former consultant of 
Pocket Books). They have half-inch 
borders, usually in two contrasting 
colors, separated by a narrow area of 
white space from a rectangle, with 
rounded corners, which occupies about 
four-fifths of the entire cover area. 
On this section, which is actually a 
kind of elongated oval, is the illustra- 
tion, usually in three or four colors 
and often striking. The title, in ink 


“ 
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One reason why Pocket Book sales are going great guns: 
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of a color contrasting with the back- 
ground, appears on the upper third of 
the book. 

Certain features are standard, not- 
ably the circular insert showing “Ger- 
trude,”” the mascot of the firm. Ger- 
trude, whose likeness was designed by 
Walt Disney, is a kangaroo shown at 
all times with a baby kangaroo and 
a Pocket Book in her pouch. This 
design is used extensively as a promo- 
tional and identifying symbol. 

Most of the cover designs also in- 
clude some such phrase as “An Orig- 
inal Pocket Book Edition,” or, in the 
case of reprints, ‘Pocket Book Edition 
Complete and Unabridged.” Behind 
this phrase lies the well founded fear 
that the term ‘Pocket Book,” like 
Kodak, Frigidaire and Celluloid, will 
catch on only too well and become a 
generic name from usage. Imitators 
have sprung up, some of them follow- 
ing Pocket Books’ ideas rather closely, 
and at least one has been enjoined 
from using this method of unfair com- 
petition. Generally speaking, however, 
competition does not bother the firm 
as much just now as does the scarcity 
of paper. 

As befits a company founded on rev- 
oluntionary principles, Pocket Books is 
constantly experimenting, and it is safe 
to say that it will continue to break 
publishing precedents for a long time 
to come. Mr. de Graff's theory that 
books could be merchandised in the 
same way that magazines are mer- 
chandized has proved to be correct. 
The first printing of 10,000 copies of 
each of ten titles was distributed 
through book and department stores in 
New York City, but the Liggett and 
Whelan drug chains were soon added 
to the list of outlets. A dozen sales- 
men were next employed to obtain dis- 


tribution in bookstores, and then in 
syndicate stores, throughout the coun- 
try. The sales staff was expanded, and 
the book men originally hired were 
gradually superseded by salesmen expe- 
rienced in handling such items as razor 
blades and tobacco. In the Spring of 
1941, the radical step of distributing 
through magazine jobbers was taken. 

The present sales staff again totals 
only about a dozen, and its members 
are what might be called liaison men 
or good-will ambassadors for the pub- 
lisher. Merchandising follows the line 
of magazine distribution, with whole- 
salers selecting the outlets in their ter- 
ritories and sending them representa- 
tive lists of their own choosing, with 
dealer helps. The wholesaler may, at 
his own discretion, juggle books about 
from one outlet to another, but it is 
the contention of the publisher that al/ 
Pocket Books are saleable everywhere 
in this country. Of course, some move 
more quickly than others, but all of 
them move. A book which sells less 
than 250,000 copies is considered too 
slow a mover to be worth the printing. 


Sales Depend on Display 


Before the war-born paper shortage 
became acute, the company generously 
furnished to jobbers posters for their 
trucks, and posters and streamers for 
dealer outlets. Now their assistance is 
confined chiefly to furnishing display 
racks and cases of various types. A 
booklet entitled, “Twelve Display 
Racks That Will Help You Sell More 
Pocket Books,” has photographs of 
twelve units, ranging from a “DeLuxe 
Display Table” (which looks like a 
small cottage, holds 1,500 books and 
displays 78 titles, and may be had for 
$40—with 160 free books), to a 


the appetite of men in the Armed forces for portable reading matter. 
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OU are seeing right now what 

America can do when she 
pours her whole spirit into a job, 
even if that job be war. 


Think what prodigies of benefit 
we can win for ourselves and our 
children, if with equal drive and 
purpose we tackle the opportu- 
nities of peace! 


We have done that before, you 
know—over a wondrous 150 years 
—in which we rocketed from hard- 
scrabble beginnings to our place 
now as the No. 1 nation on this 


earth. 


We can do it again—this time with 
the whole world as our suppliers 
and customers — if inspired by the 
same vision we keep our faith in what 
free men can do, given a chance. 


"There is no higher mission for the 
serviceable American newspaper than 
to illuminate that vision and vigilantly 
to guard for its readers the freedom 
which keeps it alight. 


In more than a dozen of the great key 
cities of the nation Hearst News- 
papers shoulder a major part in this 
task — wholeheartedly, as the people 
who rely on them for news and guid- 
ance are well aware. 


Who are these people? The backbone 
of dynamic America—the decent, hon- 


From the 
N. C. Wyeth painting. 


THE WORLD'S | FIRST REAPER 


| Cyrus Hall “M°Cormick's Invention 
Steele's Tavern, Vitginia, July 1631. | 


est, diligent, on-their-way-up people 
— the purposeful millions who mean 
to get somewhere, and prefer to earn 
their way. 


Faithfully, in peacetime as in war, 
Hearst Newspapers have served them, 
and it is only natural that these nearly 
5,000,000 families now should hold 
our papers in special regard. Thus: 


If it is on-the-minute, accurate news 
they want, they look to Hearst News- 
papers first. 


If it is authentic interpretation of 
events or trustworthy editorial counsel 


Courtesy International 
Harvester Company. 


they want, they look to Hearst News- 
papers first. 


If it is features, news pictures, car- 
toons, columnists’ comment, society; 
sports or business news they want, they 
look to Hearst Newspapers first. 


There is a lesson here which no sen- 
sible advertiser with an eye on the 
future will ignore. 


It is simply that in planning market- 
ing programs to reach these people, 
he should look to Hearst Newspapers 
first, as do they. 


HEARST T_NI EWSPAPERS 


Serving the American People—their Freedom, Security and Progress—by providing them trustworthy News, Comment, Counsel, Entertainment, and Advertising. 


NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN 


Evening and Sunday 
NEW YORK MIRROR 
Morning and Sunday 


CHICAGO HERALD. AMERICAN 


Evening and Sunday 
DETROIT TIMES 
Evening and Sunday 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 
Morning and Sunday 


LOS ANGELES HERALD. EXPRESS 


Evening 
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BALTIMORE NEWS-POST 
Evening 
BALTIMORE AMERICAN 


Sunday 

BOSTON RECORD AND AMERICAN 
Morning and Evening 

“o> 5 DVERTISER 


PITTSBURGH SUN-TELEGRAPH 
Evening and Sunday 

SAN FRANCISCO CALL- BULLETIN 
Evening 


SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 
Morning and Sunday 

MILWAUKEE ts — 
Morning and Sun 

SEATTLE POST- INTELLIGENCER 
Morning and Sunday 

OAKLAND POST-ENQUIRER 
Evening 

SAN ANTONIO LIGHT 
Evening and Sunday 

ALBA TIMES-UNION 
Morning and Sunday 
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“Pocket Counter Rack’ for hotels 
(which holds 21 books, displays 8 
titles, and may be had for 50c—with 
2 free books. In between are “table 
tops,” floor racks, and hanging racks 
of various sizes and types. These dis- 
play units are in important cog in the 
distribution machinery of the books, 
for, according to the publisher, sales 
are proportionate to the amount of 
display accorded the books. 

Until the war made a curtailment 
necessary, the firm published five 
books a month. It now publishes four. 
The editorial staff meets each Wed- 


Here, in one of the richest farming sections of the nation, is 
one of the most diversified industrial markets. 


Most of the canned asparagus, peas and corn served through- 
out the land comes from the Rockford market. 


Hundreds of factories produce machine tools, furniture, farm 
implements, hosiery, clothing, sewing machines, hardware, 
motors, paints, scales and many other products. 


These permanent home-owned industries, now temporarily 
engaged in war work, assure Rockford’s post-war prosperity. 


Best Test City in the Mid-West 


ROCKFORD 


nesday to decide what title to bring 
out next. Naturally, its members close- 
ly watch the sales of the best books 
brought out by original publishing 
houses. At first other publishers were 
a bit hesitant about allowing reprint 
rights to the firm, but this attitude has 
disappeared. Generally speaking, pay- 
ment to the author and original pub- 
lisher is about 1 to 11/c per book, 
and when sales total 500,000—as they 
often do—there is a nice melon for 
publisher and author to divide. 

Pocket Books will earn nearly half 
a million dollars this year for authors 


2nd largest city in ILLINOIS 


OUTSIDE OF CHICAGO 


ROCKFORD MORNING STAR...ROCKFORD REGISTER-REPUBLIC 


th Hanna § 


mms Publisher 
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IT WALKS 
BY NIGHT 


A merchandising lesson from groceries, 
drugs and cosmetics: Good display 
creates impulse point-of-sale purchases. 


and original publishers. Best of all, 
so far as the original publisher is con- 
cerned, there isn’t any decrease in 
sales of his cloth-bound, standard 
book, and there is considerable ground 
for the belief that his sales are actually 
boosted by the issuance of the reprint. 
He knows that, at worst, Pocket Books 
tap a new and different market; and, 
at best, some members of this market 
may regard a Pocket Book as a sample 
and may want to own the more expen- 
sive and permanent original. That this 
is not just wishful thinking is proved 
by the fact that the office of Pocket 
Books regularly receives orders for 
the originals of their reprints. An- 
other argument in favor of Pocket 
Books is the missionary work it is 
doing in winning converts to the 
book-reading and book-buying habit 
among persons not ordinarily exposed 
to bookselling media. 

The Nation is pretty homogeneous 
in its book tastes, the firm believes. 
There are regional differences, of 
course, but by and large the shopper 
at the drugstore on Main Street in a 
tiny village and the patron of the 
New York subway newsstand have 
much in common, in their book- 
buying habits. 

This applies to Canada, too. Pocket 
Books’ sales manager and vice-presi- 
dent, Wallis E. Howe, Jr., recently 
sent back a report to the effect that 
the town of Climax, British Columbia, 
population 280, sells 10 PBs a month 
through one dealer; Whiskey Gap, 
Alberta, population 141, sells 37 
through two dealers; Royalties, Al- 
berta, population 150, sells 43 through 
3 dealers; Elbow, Sask., . population 
52, sells 17. This adds up to the fact 
that 623 persons, in four Canadian 
communities, buy 107 Pocket Books a. 
month, or 1,284 a year. This comes. 
to a little more than two per person 
per year, or a bit better than the per 
capita consumption of books for the 


‘It is logical to believe, therefore, 
that people anywhere will buy books. 
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THIS CAN MAKE 


The same steel mill that turns out millions of dollars 
of materials for war is exactly the same steel mill 
that turns out millions of dollars of materials for 
peace . . . and it doesn’t have to be converted or 
re-converted, or shut down for change-over. 


That’s why Pittsburgh got into its full stride 
quicker when the nation changed over for war; 
that’s: why it will swing into the post-war market 
without a hitch and turn to making steel, glass, 


Pittsburgh your No.1 Post-war market 


aluminum, and other materials for automobiles, 
refrigerators, and other products for which there 
is a pent-up demand of billions of dollars. 

That’s the kind of steady, year-in, year-out 
market on which to build your distribution. 

The kind of paper on which to build your distri- 
bution in this market is the paper which, for 36 
years, has been the No. 1 paper in this No. 1 market 


’ ,.. The Pittsburgh Press. 


The Pittsburgh Press 


Represented by the National Advertising 
Department, Scripps-Howard News- 
papers, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 
Offices in Chicago, Detroit, Memphis, 
Philadelphia and San Francisco. 
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IN PITTSBURGH 

IN DAILY CIRCULATION 

IN CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
IN RETAIL ADVERTISING 

IN GENERAL ADVERTISING 
IN TOTAL ADVERTISING 


if they can get them conveniently at 
a price they can afford. There is even 
reason to believe that people living 
in isolated communities are a poten- 
tially better-than-average market for 
books, because their facilities for 
amusement are more limited than 
those of dwellers in larger communi- 
ties. 

It is because mass production meth- 
ods are used in manufacturing Pocket 
Books that they can be sold profitably 
at 25c apiece, and no one should jump 
to the conclusion that regulation pub- 
lishers are gypping their customers by 


OG 


charging $2 to $4 apiece for their 
books. Paper, printing and binding 
costs for each Pocket Book range from 
7 to 12c, depending chiefly upon the 
number of pages. Royalties of 1 to 
1l/4c a book represent a fairly small 
part of the cost (but the total amount, 
in dollars, pleases the original pub- 
lisher and the author). The books are 
sold at wholesale for 16 to 19c. This 
leaves a difference of 11/, to 7c for the 
company’s sales expense and other 
overhead, and profit. Net profit aver- 
ages about half a cent per book, so 
last year’s twenty million copies should 
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Because of the limited equipment and the heavy 
burden placed on all transportation services, 
the Office of Defense Transportation is urgently 
requesting you to ship your gifts and packages 


before December 10th. 


Help us keep the vital transportation lines of the 
nation flowing smoothly over the Chrismas period 


by shipping before 


NILW, 
F EXPRESS 


December 10th. 


Ap 


NATION-WIDE 
{38} 


RAIL-AIR SERVICE 


have earned the tidy sum of $100,000. 

It is a paradox that the war should 
stimulate demand for Pocket Books, 
but at the same time pose the problem 
of paper shortage. It pachored to the 
management that if only a fraction of 
the 70 millions of books it has sold in 
the last four years should be in good 
condition, some of these might be put 
back into circulation. On November 
8 of this year the firm put out a feeler 
to uncover some of those discarded 
books—two full-page — ad- 
vertisements, one in the Washington 
Post and the other in the Syracuse 
Post Standard. The advertisements 
offered one new book for each three 
old ones returned in good condition 
to the New York office. 


New Books Are Ordered 


Results at this writing (a week after 
publication of the advertisement) are 
disappointing, although a surprising 
development is the receipt of a fairly 
large proportion of orders for new 
books, without the return of old ones. 
One explanation for the indifferent 
response to the offer might be the 
public’s high buying power and the 
fact that people are so busy nowadays 
—the same factors which made it nec- 
essary to put on an impressive cam- 
paign to draw 100,000,000 milk, beer 
and soft drink “slacker” bottles, on 
which deposits had been paid, from 
the Nation’s pantries and cellars. 

Other experiments are under consid- 
eration, or have already been put into 
effect, by the management of Pocket 
Books. One of these is the publishing 
of illustrated books. Another is the 
publishing of Spanish and Portuguese 
Pocket Books, to be sold in Latin- 
America. Mr. de Graff was one of a 
group of five U.S. publishers who 
recently visited South America and 
Central America to study publishing 
conditions and book markets there. 
One thing that impressed him was the 
low prices at which standard books 
are sold; new novels sell for the equiv- 


Meet Walt 


“Gertrude,” 
Disney. She’s the famous Pocket Books’ 
mascot and identifying trade character. 


designed by 
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What’s what in Detroit? 


7 OUT OF 10 METALWORKING MANAGEMENT MEN 
GET THE LOWDOWN FROM OUR OWN STAN BRAMS | 


THERE’S MORE going on in Detroit than hits the newspaper 
headlines. Riots and plans for postwar automobiles may satisfy 
the general public’s urge to know what’s what in the automotive 
capital, but the less spectacular doings in industry either rate 
little attention from the editors or are lost in the avalanche of 
war news. 


NOT SO in THE IRON AGE. For the 100,000 key men of Amer- 
ican metalworking have a keen interest in the week-to-week de- 
velopments of motordom’s current history . . . and our editors 
know it. 


TO SATISFY THE WANTS of these readers, THE IRON AGE 


carries prominently in every issue the “Assembly Line,” a high- 


+ 
LANSING 


pETROIT 


spot-hitting digest of all that’s latest and most significant, con- 


© “ANN ARBOR ducted by Stan Brams, who knows his Michigan. 
JACKSON 


DO THE READERS respond? They do... careful surveys show 


72% readership . . . some 72,000 industrial management men, 


weekly following the course of Detroit’s affairs. Are they auto- 
mobile men? No... in peacetitne they make everything in metal, 
pots and pans, musical instruments, garden tools, anything. 


IN SUM, “Assembly Line” is one more of the editorial guaran- 
tees THE IRON AGE offers for getting the active, interested 
attention of the men who run American metalworking. That 


means the same attention of the same men for your advertising. 


Plan a substantial, concentrated schedule , . . mow to help win 
the war, /ater to help win enduring sales success for your ma- 
terials, equipment, or supplies. 


Lhe thin Ape 


A Chilton © Publication 


100 East 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Animatophone 
16mm Sound Motion Picture Equipment 


omit hing every- 
one understands” — and something 
Victor has understood and always 
recognized in all its 33 years as the 
pioneer of non-theatkical Motion 
Picture Equipment. 

So “Look to Victor’ for your ap- 
plication of the training and educa- 
tional advantages in| Sight - Sound - 
Sequence — in your schools, your 
business and your hpme. 
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Victor Animatogtaph Corporation 


Home Office and Factory | New York ¢ McGraw Hill Bidg. 


Davenport, lowa j ; 330 W. 42nd 
| Chicago ¢ 188 W. Randolph 
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alent of 80c to $1 in our money, while 
some cheaper editions sell for as little 
as the equivalent of 15 or 20c. He 
noticed, too, that their book distri- 
bution was wider than that for stand- 
ard books in this country, books being 
sold there on newsstands and at rail- 
way terminals, along with magazines. 
Pocket Books are sold to some extent 
in a few Latin-American outlets, and, 
oddly enough, their prices have been 
jacked up to all that the traffic would 
bear. “Mission to Moscow,” for ex- 
ample, was being sold at the equiva- 
lent of 80c in Brazil. 


Experiment Worth Watching 


It is logical to believe that in coun- 
tries where books are generally sold 
at low figures and distributed through 
many outlets, and where paper-bound 
books are the rule rather than the ex- 
ception, the Spanish and Portugese 
versions of Pocket Books should find 
ready acceptance—and perhaps help to 
implement the Good Neighbor pol- 
icy. For this reason, the experiment 
Pocket Books, Inc., is conducting in 
these new markets is worth watching. 

In the light of the achievements 
chalked up in four years, Publisher de 
Graff's anticipated goal sales of 65,- 
000,000 copies of Pocket Books a year 
seems modest enough. Perhaps when 
the new markets opened by the firm's 
unusual merchandising and distribu- 
tion methods have been thoroughly 
cultivated, we shall hear no more of 
the old gag about the chorus girl who 
said she did not want a book, because 
she already had one. 


* 
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To make a marked contribution to the welfare 
of many. people—that is the outward sign 
of greatness in a man, a business or product. 


} TNESS is a measurable thing 


a2 


Vat 
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Tuere 1s only one source of greatness and that 
is The People. By vote at the polls or by pur- 
chase in the market-place they reject or accept, 
condemn or approve. Only the worthy survives. nm o~ sove ALL, the Mirror provides each 
reader a ringside seat in the world NEWS arena. 
The full services of AP, UP, INS and staff writers 


% XT irculation of th 
? HE TREMENDOUS circulation of the see to that ... complemented by staff lensmen 


Mirror can be construéd as acceptance, approval, 


CVBVWBW' 


and every domestic and wire photo service of im- 
indorsement. More than 770,000 people daily and 


‘almost 1,700,000 Sundays buy the Mirror because 
they prefer it to any other New York newspaper. 


es 


portance. In addition, the Mirror provides infor- 


CLL LLL. 


mative and recreational features which canvass 


thoroughly the interests of people of all ages. 


<3 


For the Mirror is a friend to The Family... fast- 


me, rl reading as New York demands, crisp as a colo- 
Cc) $ THE NATION’s third lL il oa’ ‘ 
s sed largest daily nel’s salute, authentic as a Navy communique and 


and second largest Sunday newspaper, the Mirror 


Le 


entertaining as only the featureful Mirror can be. 


SS 


has cross-sectioned its circulation area. Thus 
some of its readers are suburban home owners, , 
others city apartment dwellers; some are wage- 4s “NL Tus ieee 2 


earners, others salaried folk or business heads; 


the Mirror 1s a great newspaper. Few contem- 
some wear mink, others cloth. But they all have poraries have achieved so much in so short a 
this one thing in common: they read the Mirror! time; few in the postwar period will have better 


standing with the public... and advertisers, too, 


{YS 


is In JOURNALISM as in advertising 


productivity, the Mirror is one of the potent 


newspapers of now..,a consistent contributor to 


RE 


the welfare of the many—a yardstick by which 
to. measure that intangible: newspaper greatness! 


new york MIRROR 


Meméber of ASSOCIATED PRESS « UNITED PRESS » INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE « AP, INP & STAFF PHOTOS + MEDIA RECORDS: 
ADVERTISING FEDERATION OF AMERICA: AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS » AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION. 
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Today he flies for Mars. Will he carry a sample case tomorrow? 


I Make a Wager: After V-Day 
Thousands of Salesmen Will Fly 


There are many logical reasons for believing that tomorrow’s sales- 


men will operate their own planes. 


Mr. Watkins states the case. 


BY ROY A. WATKINS 


Executive Vice-President and General Manager 
Howard Aircraft Corp. 
Chicago 


LYING salesmen will be in 

enormous demand after the 

war. Ability to pilot a plane 

may even become a necessary 
qualification for a salesman’s job in 
many fields of endeavor. General in- 
dustrial operations will be profoundly 
affected by wartime developments. The 
evolution, most of all, will be felt in 
distribution. 

Because distribution is keyed around 
sales, the man most affected will be 
the salesman. The salesman who is 
out in front in the new world to come 
will fly. He may operate his own plane 
or he may employ a pilot. But he will 
fly his own, a company plane, or a 
rental plane. In the high-speed days to 
come it will be absolutely necessary 
for thousands upon thousands of sales- 
men to take to wings. 

Already one eastern clothing manu- 
facturer has informed all of his sales- 
men that they must take up flying if 
they expect to hold their jobs after 
the return of peace. He has told them 
that he will not have a single salesman 
who cannot fly his own plane. 

When changes come there are al- 
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ways some who pioneer. During the 
evolution of American merchandising 
there was a time when quick-trigger 
salesmen began to jump trains, leav- 
ing their slower-thinking competitors 
to carry on with horses and _ buck- 
boards. Later quick-action salesmen 
grabbed telephones and beat slower 
men to the sales. Still later, progressive 
salesmen turned to automobiles to out- 
distance their rivals. 

Use of transport sales in selling had 
been increasing in leaps and bounds 
prior to the outbreak of the war. This 
increase continued up to the time 
when wartime Teenie almost put an 
end to salesmanship as such. They 
will be used again, more than ever, 
after the war. 

Don’t get me wrong in all this. I 
don’t mean that all salesmen who do 
not fly will be washed up. Many of 
them will continue to be extremely 
useful. What I mean is that the flying 
salesman, many of them returned 
pilots who are mustered out of the 
armed services, will come in at the 
top. They will be the men who get the 
big commissions, particularly from 


manufacturers and distributors who 
deal in products of high unit values. 

It will follow then, and naturally, 
that the slower-moving and slower- 
thinking men, those who drag their 
feet in the dust, will be squeezed out 
at the bottom. In the past the air has 
been for the few. Flying had glamor. 
Flyers were specially gifted men—dar- 
ing, mysterious. 

That all will be gone when hun- 
dreds of thousands of young men who 
have been more or less living in air- 
planes come home from the scattered 
war fronts. Just as today a nation must 
fly or die, so when peace is won busi- 
ness enterprises must use the air or 
fold . To illustrate, let me point to 
some figures: 


1927, commercial 
carried, 87,000. 

1941, ditto, 4,600,500. 

1927, airmail carried, pounds, 2,270,300. 

1941, ditto, 44,595,300. 

1927, air express and freight, pounds, 
45,860. 

1941, ditto, 22,315,000. 

Civil Aeronautics Board figures show 
that there are pending currently ap- 
plications for nearly 400,000 miles of 
airline service, planned for post-war 
operation. Total railroad mileage in 
the United States today is only 238,- 
500. Bus, truck, rail and steamship 
operators are among the applicants for 
space in the skies. Some, I believe, may 
not be thoroughly serious in their in- 
tentions, desiring only to be in posi- 
tion to protect themselves in case of 
necessity. 


airlines, passengers 
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We in aviation do not expect to see 
the old forms of transportation wither 


Houston’s Largest Store and die. We are quite certain that rail- 


road freight and express, and trucking 
and steamship lines, will continue to 


Bulks Advertisin 4 In —" prosper. They'll keep on carrying com- 


modities such as grain, cattle, ore, and 
bulk and non-perishable goods. 


Air transportation will be in an en- 
tirely different field. Such commercial 
materials as black mica from India 
and platinum from the Persian gulf; 
beryl ore, quartz crystals, industrial 
diamonds and rubber from South 
America, and other less romantic ma- 
terials have been flown. Quantities of 
seeds, some by weight more valuable 
than gold, have been shipped by air. 
Often emergency repair parts for ma- 
chinery go the same way. 

After the war we must have an in- 
ternational air. Passenger and cargo 
planes must be permitted to fly 
through any skies. New problems con- 
front the world. The surface of the 
earth is divided into many portions— 
oceans, continents, islands, mountains, 
and polar and tropical barriers. The 
air is all in one piece. 


A‘ Morning Paper 
that’s Read by Both 
Man and Wife 


... at Home 


Foley Bros., Houston’s largest depart- 94.6% DOOR Future Ceiling Unlimited 
ment store, uses almost twice as much So far, nations have claimed the 
space in the morning paper as in both DELIVERED OR air by pretending to extend earthly 
of the evening papers combined. They MAILED boundaries skyward. The system is il- 
do this because they know the Houston 


lusory. It is to be hoped that the 


Market is different—the morning paper United States can work out reciprocal 


goes into the home and is read with 


agreements with other countries, giv- 

equal thoroughness by both man and OVER ] ,000,000 ing this Nation rights for non-military 

wife. flights, with landing rights for refuel- 
The Post is the only Houston news- CONSUMERS ing and other technical purposes. 

paper offering a complete market page . 260.000.000 There should be no limitations on 

and carrying both Associated and United Buying Over $ ’ the number of schedules or the num- 

Press news dispatches. It carries 25 of Worth Yearly ber of carriers operating between in- 


the most popular comics in the country, 


ternational points. Free zones should 
covers the homewife’s many interests, 


be established to provide points for 


and is strong in sports, It appeals to The 2000 ese tee Bee unloading and storage, for making re- 
every reader in the family—young or old. ton second only to Los Angeles in ra and housing staffs. Airports, 
Houston retailers who need to sell the Percentage of growth, and since ases and facilities throughout the 


1930 it is second only to Washing- 


family a: 
amily as a group, prefer The Post as ton, D, C. There are now over 


world should be available on a non- 


their advertising medium. In Amuse- 1,000,000 people in the Houston exclusive basis. - ; 
ments, Electrical Appliances, Furniture, area, and they buy $260,000,000 If these international problems can 
Liquor, Musical Instruments, Profes- orth of consumer merchandise be solved, there will come a great air 
sional Services, Radio, and Real Estate, Y@@"!Y according to latest figures commerce between nations which will 
The P. > reported by Sales Management. ‘aclud . 

xe Post leads, And 5 of the 7 larger Houston industry has reached a include passenger, express and freight 
super-mart’ grocery chains use more wide diversity as the wealth of lines. Already one company has ap- 
space in The Post. natural resources is developed— plied for rights between the United 


. 7 es i i 
More and more national advertisers ares SS much in demand in 
peacetime as wartime, 


States and Europe which include the 


are following the lead of local business ; establishing of floating islands of steel, 
men who know Houston, They are using Get started in this market of 800 miles apart, to be known as sea- 
The Post—the home-read paper, the future now! dromes. If these are built, small pri- 
vately owned planes could make trans- 
Represented by Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney, Inc. oceanic passages without fear of fuel 

shortage. 


From all these facts one can get an 
idea of the changes now taking place 


on our horizons. Certain critical items 


First in the Texas Morning Field have normally taken months to reach 
8 industrial centers from abroad. Some 
in City and Suburban Circulation of these from now on may be made 


available in days or even in hours. In 
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BASIC DESIGN | 
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: For Maximum A\d=Response 


Embraced by your favorite chair, at ease in the 


old slippers and house-robe, the warm glow of lamp 


Daily News has carried more Total Display linage 
than any other Chicago paper, morning, evening or 
Sunday.* . . . Certainly BASIC evidence of BASIC 


worth and esteem—and profitable response! 


*For fair comparison liquor linage omitted since The Chicago 
Daily News does not accept advertising for alcoholic beverages. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FOR 67 YEARS CHICAGO’S HOME NEWSPAPER 
ITS PLACE IN THE HOME IS ONE OF 
RESPECT AND TRUST 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
DETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Building SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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like manner, in certain items, the time 
for carrying goods from the manufac- 
turer to the consumer may be similarly 
cut down. 

Industry will become extremely 
flexible; it will plan on a short-time 
basis. Some types of businesses may 
be able to operate entirely without 
warehouses. Finished products will be 
moved immediately to the consumer. 
These changed conditions will affect 
the general manager, the sales man- 
ager, and all of their departments. The 
key man in all this will be the man 
with wings. The salesman out in his 
plane making face-to-face contacts, 
getting orders and flying home with 
them will be a new type of man. 


Yes, He Will Fly to Sell 


He will think in terms of time and 
not in terms of miles. He must know 
the vast possibilities of commercial air 
transportation and he must also know 
its limitations. 

Out of talks with many business 
men and others the idea has come to 
me that many manufacturers of staple 
products, the trade names of which 
were established with the public long 
before the war, blissfully think that 
selling won’t have to be done when 
peace returns. They seem to have two 
dreams: 

1. They expect shortages for most 
materials to continue. 

2. They think they can coast along 
on their reputations. 

Let me give them a word of warn- 
ing. They must remember that in the 
main the Government is using their 
products without trade names. They 
must remember that trade names are 
soon forgotten. To keep up with com- 
— when peace comes, they'll 

ave to send their salesmen out to 
sell. It may be that they will have a 
bigger job than they imagine. 

I believe it entirely possible that 
the salesman out after important or- 
ders will not want to wait even for 
the fast-flying commercial air lines. I 
believe he will want his own plane. 
Then he will be free from all sched- 
ules and can go where he wants to gO, 
starting instantly. I believe, too, that 
the day will come when the salesman 
will fly a helicopter to the airport 
where he will pick up his own plane. 

Many industrial leaders rrawt are 
thinking seriously about how these 
new developments will affect them, 
and I believe it is time they did. They 
are beginning to realize that they must 
re-gear their sales and delivery meth- 
ods to the new order that so soon will 
be here. 

Remember, during the first World 
War, from 1914 to 1918, the automo- 
bile was just coming into its own. My 
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early years were spent in Iowa. I re- 
call that at the time I left my home 
there was not a single garage or repair 
shop in the town, with the — 
of those in some livery stable or back- 
entrance room. When I returned, not 
many years later, 1 found automotive 
service one of the important factors 
in local business. 

Throughout the Nation factories 
that during the World War years had 
been manufacturing munitions and 
war materials, in the ’20’s were mak- 
ing automotive parts. Magnificent sales 
rooms, wig at of distributors and 
thousands of repair shops bloomed. 
Boys had come home from the war 
with the “know how’ about engines. 
No great numbers of airplane ma- 
chinists came home from that other 


war. Planes still were few then. 

Look at the changed picture today. 
War aviation is the No. 1 industry 
this time. More workers today are em- 
ployed in the manufacture and servic- 
ing of airplanes than were employed 
in the automobile field when that 
other war ended. We have 3,000,000 
men in active air service today. The 
majority of them will come home. 
The majority of them will want to 
continue to fly. 

We who are getting old and fat 
and slow are going to have a time of 
it to keep up with them. Think about 
what they are going to do in the sell- 
ing field. Will they be on your staff 
or on your competitor's staff? You'll 
find go-getters among them. Consider 
them, I advise you. 


Can’t Evade Union Contract Thru 
Commission System, Says Court 


chafing under the increasing 

inroads of unions into the field 
of selling in California may not be 
cheered by (but they doubtless will be 
interested in) a decision just handed 
down by the California State Supreme 
Court. 

The decision states, in effect, that 
unions may take whatever legal means 
are open to them if an employer at- 
tempts to evade a collective bargaining 
agreement among teamster-salesmen 
by establishing a straight commission 
basis of pay under a “peddler’” sys- 
tem of selling. The decision holds 
further, that a labor union which boy- 
cotts a firm acting in this way to 
evade union terms of work, and pub- 
lishes the details of the controversy 
and explains the reason for the boy- 
cott, may not be sued for libel. 

The case dates back to 1938 when 
the Happy Home Dairy, Stockton, 
Calif., irked by the restrictions of the 
teamster union labor contract and 
emphatic in its denial of the union’s 
right to organize its selling personnel, 
established a “peddler’’ system for all 
of its milk-wagon delivery salesmen. 
The union claimed the men were thus 
deprived of their workmen’s compen- 
sation protection and minimum wage 
guarantees, and also of maximum 
hours law protection, and similar rights 
and privileges given them by the 
teamsters’ union contract ignored by 
the management in its action. 

Repeated attempts and pressure of 
the union to have the salesmen rein- 
stated as employes working under the 
old agreement, were of no avail. The 
company also refused to guarantee a 
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minimum wage for the driver-salesmen 
—an alternate union request. 

The Stockton Central Labor Council 
then placed the company on its “un- 
fair” list and published a complete 
story of the controversy and the rea- 
sons for the boycott in the Stockton 
Labor Herald, official organ of the 
Labor Council, which had wide cir- 
culation. Labor men claim the boy- 
cott and dissemination of the facts 
“was enormously effective.” The com- 
pany lost a lot of business and didn’t 
relish that type of publicity. It sued 
the paper and the Teamsters’ Union 
for libel. The Superior Court awarded 
the company damages and the award 
was upheld by the Appellate Court. 
Labor took the case to the Supreme 
Court of the State. The petition for 
re-hearing was hotly contested, but the 
high court eventually set aside the 
decision of the lower court and agreed 
to review the case. 

Its decision has just been given. 
The court held that, as part of the 
constitutional guarantee of free speech, 
the union had a right to publish the 
facts which led to its boycott. It further 
expressed the opinion that an evasion 
of a collective bargaining agreement by 
employers, gives a union legal grounds 
for the employment of economic pres- 
sure and other labor activities. 

Employers of this calibre of labor in 
California have been following this 
case with interest, as there are a num- 
ber of similar tests pending in the 
courts. Most of these question the 
rights of labor to publish the facts in 
a labor controversy when such facts 
lead to the generation of ill-will in 
the public mind, and loss of business 
to the firm concerned. 
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INVASION FROM MARS 


Fantastic? Not at all! Only five years ago, 
thousands of people believed it, as they fled for oe ‘ 
mountains with wet cloths wrapped over their faces! . 

What better illustration could there be of 
the importance of an accurate understanding of what is 
going on in the world? In the light of today’s turmoil 
the need is perhaps more striking now than ever before. 
That is why Newsweek brings its readers: Impartial, 
objective news facts, including news direct from the 
fighting fronts by Newsweek’s own correspondents... 
news significance paragraphs, analyzing the meaning of the 
news...signed opinions by recognized authorities like 
Moley, Robey, Masefield, Malone, Lindley, Pratt... 
and studied predictions of the future, through The 


Periscope and Postwar Horizons. 


That Newsweek meets today’s news needs successfully is 
demonstrated by these figures: In five short years, Newsweek 
circulation has gone up 74%. And its advertising revenue has increased, 
among general magazines, from twenty-second to fifth place! 


A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 
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War Wipes Out Old Markets, but New 
Policies Find New Customers 


Hundreds of businesses that never before had used outdoor adver- 
tising are now “on the boards” as a result of radical changes in 
selling methods instituted by the Chicago Division of General 
Outdoor after the shock of Pearl Harbor. Herewith, the story. 


Based on an interview with 


E. W. STEPHENSON 


Sales Manager, Chicago Division 
General Outdoor Advertising Co. 
Chicago 


REFUSAL to accept a bad 

situation at its face value... 

a re-oriented point of view 

on selling policy ... anda 
new approach on manpower and sales 
training: These factors, combined 
through intelligent management, have 
won 537 brand new customers for 
General Outdoor Advertising Com- 
pany’s Chicago District organization 
since Pearl Harbor. 

Specifically, in 1941 General Out- 
door's Chicago Division served 431 
clients. Since then they've added 560, 
all but 23 of whom are brand new. 
By the end of this year they expect to 
have added about 750 new customers. 

The details of the policies which 
made this record possible bear some 
explanation, because there was little 
optimism in the industry after the 
shock of Pearl Harbor. E. W. Stephen- 
son, sales manager for the Chicago 
district (it takes in everything from 
St. Louis to Louisville, to Indian- 
apolis, and a bit beyond), told SALEs 
MANAGEMENT the story. 


New Elements in Business 


Said Mr. Stephenson: “The 537 
new customers who never before had 
sampled our service represent in the 
main new elements in business. For 
the most part they are making war 
goods. We don’t know, of course, how 
many of them will be making con- 
sumer goods before the war ends. 
They all expect to, sooner or later, I 
am sure, and they are making their 
company names and in some instances, 
their products, known in expectance of 
the return of peace conditions. That 
means we are broadening out. 

“Soon after the war started we de- 
cided to increase our sales force. Right 
off the bat we were told, ‘You can’t 
get salesmen. With millions of men 
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going into the armed forces they can’t 
be had.’ Well, in the face of that we 
decided to try saleswomen. Insofar 
as I know, no woman had ever sold 
outdoor advertising up to that time. 

“We began to hire and train women 
and they've proved to be so efficient 
that they now comprise more than 
10% of our force. I’m convinced that 
any sales force, from now on, may well 
consist of up to 20% women. In fact, 
I believe that women as a rule have 
a more efficient follow-through than 
men. Our women have uncovered, de- 
veloped and brought in a different 
class of business than we ever had 
before; they've pioneered entirely new 
ground.” 

“What type of women have proved 
the best?” Mr. Stephenson was asked. 

“We look for women who have had 
good, basic experience,” he replied. 
“We like them, if possible, between 
the ages of 35 and 45. Women with 
responsibilities are first-class material. 


Blackstone Studio 
E. W. STEPHENSON 


A bright woman who has lost her 
husband, through death or divorce, 
and who has a child or two to raise, 
is likely to be first-class material. She 
has something to work for and prob- 
ably will try hard to learn and to 
make good. What’s more, she’s more 
likely to stick.” 

“What effect has the war had on 
maintaining your sales staff of men?” 
he was asked. 

“Quite a few went into the armed 
services,” he said. “Some went into 
war industries. For a time we had a 
job getting replacements. But I can 
tell a little story that will show how 
we solved that problem.” 

The story, as he told it, went about 
like this: The St. Louis branch had 
become somewhat depleted of sales- 
men and he went down there to see 
what could be done about it. He reg- 
istered at a hotel and got all ready to 
interview applicants. “Men wanted” 
advertisements had been placed in St. 
Louis publications. The hour came for 
the men to report for interviews but 
nothing happened. 


“Fishing” for Salesmen 


Mr. Stephenson did some deep 
thinking. It occurred to him that an 
appliance house, with war conditions 
as they were, might be laying off sales- 
men. He called a friend connected 
with such a company and asked him: 

“Do you know any salesmen look- 
ing for jobs? Perhaps you have laid 
off a man or two, or several men, 
whom you could recommend.” 

His friend knew of such men. The 
were looking for jobs. Surely, he’d be 
glad to help. 

“What other company did he know 
that might have released salesmen?” 

In a short time Mr. Stephenson was 
calling other companies. Could they 
suggest men? Or anywhere else he 
might find men? 

“I had some very busy hours,” he 
told the SM writer, “but in a couple 
of days I had eleven men who seemed 
to be satisfactory. I turned them over 
to our local St. Louis man with the 
remark, ‘Put on any of these you want. 
They're all satisfactory to me.’”’ 

Every man thus found, he added, 
has paid his way. Every one has im- 
proved with time. All were salesmen 
to start with. Run-of-mill, they were 
far better material to begin with than 
the average man who answers a “help 
wanted” advertisement. 
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As seen in LIFE and FORTUNE 


“Nature Reveals Fire to Primitive Man 
First of a series portraying The History of Fire 


Did this man start a civilization? 


No one knows when primitive man first became conscious 
of fire. But science tells us this: If it were not for man’s con- 
quest of fire through the centuries, civilization could scarcely 
have advanced beyond the Stone Age and human beings 


would still be living in caves, eating roots and raw meats. 


VEST POCKET SALESMEN 


Today it’s difficult to picture the time when the only source 
of fire came from Nature . . . for in the pockets and purses of 
over 50,000,000 American men and women the simple little 
book of matches is taken for granted. Yes, the BOOK MATCH 
is the indispensable companion to one of the greatest 


habits in the world—smoking. As that companion it has be- 


come a powerful, arresting and PROVED ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


IT TELLS AND SELLS 


Many of America’s leading national advertisers use hundreds 


of millions of Universal Book Matches every year to carry 


AN INSTITUTION KEYED TO LEADERSHIP 


their story to the consumer. Quickly and repeatedly the 
Universal Book Match #ells and sells for leading products, 
names and services. In fact, we can probably show you 
companies in your own field that have found Universal 
Book Match advertising gives far greater returns per dollar 
invested than other forms of advertising. 


A SIMPLE TEST 


The power of book match advertising can be quickly 
proved by a test in any city or section you select... 
with as small an appropriation as two thousand dollars. 
If you have never heard the story of the remarkable 
results you can obtain for your firm or clients with Uni- 
versal Book Match advertising, one of our representa- 
tives will gladly give it to you. Just drop us a line. There’s 
no obligation, of course. 


UNIVERSAL MATCH CORPORATION—General Offites, Saint Louis 


Sales offices in all principal cities coast to coast 
/ 


9 
UNIVERSAL MATCH cm CORPORATION 


, 
é 


AND DEDICATED TO SERVICE 


THIS GENTLEMAN tried to find the leading magazine WHILE THIS gentleman listened to so many presenta- 
in the business field by asking two friends. But tions of claims that none of them meant anything 
they couldn’t agree... to him... 


prin aoa © 


IN DESPERATION, this executive asked the advice of 
his secretary. Funny girl — she liked the maga- 
zine with the handsomest salesman! 


YOU, OF COURSE, can skip all this by 
merely asking yourself the three most im- 
portant questions ... getting the answers... 


and choosing NATION’S BUSINESS! 


1. Has largest business circulation 


2. Has greatest reader response 


3. Costs less per reader 


Choose the leader... 


Facts and figures—detailed and interesting—are available to support all NATION’S 
BUSINESS claims, Write or phone Orson Angell, Director of Advertising, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, (MOhawk 4-3450). 
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Many old and long established or- 
ganizations, either in manufacturing 
or selling, through years of experience 
have developed a “pattern,” Mr. 
Stephenson went on. Some plan or 
idea works. So it is adopted. It be- 
comes routine. 

But the war has brought radical 
changes. If management doesn’t 
change, it may get lost in the back- 
wash. Mr. Stephenson added: 

“We've developed something that 
we like to think is new in sales man- 
agement.” He outlined the “old sys- 
tem:” 

(a) You hire a man. (b) You give 
him the fundamentals of the job. 
(c) You send him out with one of 
your old salesmen. (d) You toss him 
into the water and let him sink or 
swim. 


Remember the Old Way? 


Then, too, the sales manager has 
often followed another practice. The 
new salesman hunts out a prospect, 
works on him, lays out a plan, gradu- 
ally develops a sale. Time comes to get 
the name on the line. The sales man- 
ager or some other top man who, be- 
cause of his experience feels that the 
prospect is res to place the order, 
assumes that it’s his job to do the 
“closing.” 

They call on the prospect together 
and the contract is completed. The 
sales manager then writes a report to 
the Big Boss. It says in substance: 
“Jack and I went out and signed him.” 

That makes the sales manager look 
nice and pretty. Jack did the work. 
He gets in on the credit. But Jack, 
who very likely isn’t so dumb, doesn’t 
feel so good about it. 

The new system, Mr. Stephenson 
says, and the one he prefers, is to turn 
the old one upside down and work 
from the other end. ‘We try to find 
new prospects. We send the men and 
women who are selling to them. We 
may help in the preliminary work; but 
we want them to do the closing. 

“Don’t take the glory of closing 
away from them. Show them that you 
have confidence in them. That'll give 
them confidence in themselves. In the 
end it means that we have a large 
number of competent ‘closers.’ It 
makes for a better staff.” 

General Outdoor Advertising also 
is now giving its salesmen longer, bet- 
ter and more intensive training than 
at any time in the past. And a great 
part of this training is on how to con- 
clude the sale. 

Contacting many lines of industry— 
a considerable number of which are 
operating new wartime plants—Mr. 
Stephenson senses that in the post- 
war period untold changes will take 
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place. And he sees in these changes 
gtave perils for the old-time thinkers 
who believe that they can take up, 
after the war, where they left off be- 
fore it. 

He offered some observations to 
prove his point. Visiting a high execu- 
tive of one of the world’s largest elec- 
trical manufacturers, he asked him if 
he had specific plans for new models 
immediately after the war. 

“Hell, no!” he replied. “Our engi- 
neers are entirely occupied with war 
products. We won't have anything 
new for months, a year or two at 
least after we return to consumer 
products.” 

A large washing machine manufac- 
turer told him: 

“Our Victory model, which we will 
produce immediately after the war, 
will be stripped of all gadgets. Just 
the necessary workable parts, nothing 
more.” 

A radio manufacturer said: 

“We are in no position to retool. 
It's too bad, but people are being led 
to believe that they will get something 
they won't get.” 

It seems to be the opinion of long 
established and more successful com- 
‘sa that the A ony will be glad to 

uy anything offered, commented Mr. 


Stephenson. But, he added: 

“There’s another side to the story 
which may surprise them. They'd bet- 
ter watch out for the new fellows who 
are coming into the various fields. 
These are men, never in the picture 
before, who will have: plants, big 
ones, built for big jobs; vast cubic 
feet of manufacturing space built up 
during the war; men with a lot of 
know-how, men whose abilities to 
change from one thing to another 
have been accentuated by the war; 
men who have confidence in them- 
selves because they've done a big war- 
time job. 

In addition, with millions of men 
coming home from the war, and other 
millions of trained workers cancelled 
out of their jobs by the return of peace, 
these new fellows will be ready to go 
—and with a bang. They're fellows 
with daring, many of them industrial 
adventurers. I know an engineer who 
has risen brightly during the war pe- 
riod. 

“He’s an idea man, an original 
thinker, and he has built up a new 
organization not hampered at all by 

recedent or practice. His crew has 

en doing new work and he thinks 
he can quickly turn to other new 
work.” 


Oo se ? 


More advertisers renew 
their contracts more con- 
sistently on WSAI...than on 
any other local Cincinnati 


radio station. 


5000 WATTS- DAY AND NIGHT 
BASIC BLUE NETWORK STATION 


CROSLEY OWNED AND OPERATED 
National Representatives: SPOT SALES, INC. 
New York « Chicago « San Francisco 
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Mr. Stephenson asked this engineer 
recently what he was doing to prepare 
for the post-war period. He replied: 

“I'll have some killer-dillers ready.” 

“It can be that the have-nots will be 
the doers after the war,” Mr. Stephen- 
son observed. ‘The war has shown 
engineers how fast new ideas and 
new things can be developed. Will the 
old fellows come back or will the new 
fellows take the play away from them? 

“Retooling mentally can pay big 
profits. Footwork can be very profit- 
able. The other day in a western city 
[ ran into an example of this. I found 
a furniture store that was doing the 
biggest business in its history. Why? 
Because it had put in a jewelry de- 
partment.” 

New selling policies, too, played a 
big part in General Outdoor’s 1942- 
1943 record. Prior to 1942 the com- 
pany merchandised its service in units 
of from 80 to 160 outdoor posters 
only. Now it will sell one and no 
apologies asked. 


“That’s a new model of service,” 
Mr. Stephenson said. ‘It means that 
far more customers can sample our 
goods—outdoor advertising—and be- 
come familiar with our company. They 
can test our service. When and if 
they get big, we'll know them and 
they'll know us. 

“It can be true that the big indus- 
tries of tomorrow are starting today in 
our cellars and garrets. I think we 
can help them grow. If we do, we 
probably will tend to grow and 
broaden with them. 

“I'm looking for new names, new 
firms, completely new lines of business 
after the war. Minds sharpened by 
the war will be doing things we never 
dreamed of doing in the past. Much 
of this will be in the field of design. 
From what I’ve seen, I’m inclined to 
think that a considerable group of 
smart, bright, young “have-nots” are 
going to give many of the old, staid 
and satisfied “haves” a great run for 
their money.” 


‘Urges Plan to Attract Returning 
Soldiers to Careers in Selling 


HE post-war problem of un- 

employment is in a fair way 

of being solved — through 

salesmanship. Approximately 
three million men are now servicing 
| industry—and post-war needs will be 
at least as great as in 1940, when about 
eight million men were selling, full or 
part-time. That figure may even be 
increased by two million, according to 
the aims of the Committee for Indus- 
trial Development for employment 
after the war. This will absorb more 
than one-half the men who will be 
mustered out at war's end. 

Men who have learned aggressive- 
ness in the armed forces will make 
ideal salesmen. The problem is—ac- 
cording to Lee McCanne, secretary 
and assistant general manager of the 
Stromberg-Carlson Co., who addressed 
a November meeting of the New 
York Sales Executives Club at the 
Hotel Roosevelt—how to attract them 
to selling and what must be done to 
give them a proper start. 
| Post-war, the “big customer” taking 

60% of output today, will be replaced 
by millions of little customers. And 
people with cash or War Bonds are 
only potential customers until they are 
asked to buy by a salesman. To give 
salesmen the right cues and the right 
incentives, Mr. McCanne proposed the 
following principles: 

1. Selling should be made a pro- 


fession, comparable to that of an 
architect, purchasing agent, or traffic 
manager. 

2. Stop over-selling ‘‘dream models” 
to reduce unnecessary sales resistance 
in the hard job of selling things we 
can produce after the war. 

3. Salesmen should be upgraded to 
higher income-brackets. 

4, Cut the cost of distribution by 
increasing the man-hour production 
per salesman to parallel manufactur- 
ing production increases. 

The right cues are being given in 
sales courses for men in war indus- 
tries in Rochester, N. Y., on subjects 
designed to harden them for the task- 
forces of selling. Offering their fa- 
cilities and supplying regular lectur- 
ers, are Rochester’s Stromberg-Carlson 
Co., Eastman Kodak Co., Stecher- 
Traung Lithograph Corp., The Pfaud- 
ler Co., Todd Protectograph, Taylor 
Instrument Companies and Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp. The 
courses are conducted under the aus- 
pices of the local Sales Managers 
Club, the Merchandise Institute, and 
the Small Industries Committee of the 
CED. 

The work may be extended to na- 
tional scope through the National 
Federation of Sales Executives. Train- 
ing material will be available to other 
sales executives’ clubs, schools, boards 
of education and other communities. 
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Have you a Proc 
with no way fo tell it: 


Here is a way to tell it—a way that's available 
to you right now. 


Your message can be a stand-out on EXPRESS 
POSTERS... big uniform panels on more 

than 13,000 Railway Express Trucks. They c 
the large cities and small towns from co 
to coast. Recent surveys establish nati Cir- 
culation at more than 40 million d ost 

is surprisingly low. 


EXPRESS POSTERS will give 
story the advantage of 
individuality and rep 
communicate wilt 


advertising 
dominance, 
. For details 


~ 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
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Is the Seller’s Market Menacing 
Your Sales Performance Standards? 


Are your salesmen going “soft” in today’s market? If so, take a 


tip from Canada Dry. By continuing to keep work standards high, 
by continuing to push full-line selling and to emphasize merchan- 


dising displays, they have buoyed up their salesmen’s morale. 


As told to Lewis C. Stone 


BY W. M. COLLINS 


Vice-President and Sales Manager 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 
New York City 


AT does a company do 
with its paraphernalia of 
established me perform- 
ance standards, its sales con- 

trols, its sales quotas—when customers 
cry for more merchandise than it can 
make available to them? 

In the past, to sell was to expend 
effort; now selling takes very little 
effort. In the past, quotas could be set 
and matched or bettered; now, quotas 
are ghost-figures which are set up out 
of long habit. And sales budgets—of 
what use are they now except to set 
up a maximal basis for divisional ex- 
penses and cost-of-sales ? 

And what happens to sales controls? 
What is there to control, when com- 
parisons with past sales reflect gener- 
ally the effects of under-production for 
markets which register a consistent 
over-demand ? 

What Canada Dry has done with 
the “paraphernalia” is to hold on to 
it. We feel that today’s “soft” selling 
conditions make it even more impor- 
tant for management to take the long 
view consistently. For this “‘sellet’s 
market’’ will not continue indefinitely. 
And we try, therefore, to keep our 
work standards high, no matter how 
difficult it may be and however super- 
fluous these standards may seem now. 

Product turnover must be large in 
this business to give us volume. For 
we deal in nickels and dimes. Profits 
are close. The American public will 
consume 17,000,000 cases of our 
products this year, so a difference of 
even one cent on a case may mean less 
than an even break or a fair profit. 
Consequently, we are not greatly devi- 
ating from our long established stand- 
ards of sales performance. 

The company now has some 3,000 


A quick tool for the Sales Manager in 
gauging total monthly sales is the Di- 
vision Operation Report shown at right. 
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employes, of whom 500 are salesmen. 
These men operate in three major 
spheres of selling: (Beyond differing 
in sales approaches, however, we have 
decked basic formulas which they 


all employ in common, as will be seen 
later.) 


1. The men who sell to jobbers 
operate in territory which contains 
many small towns, with jobbing points 
located 30 to 50 miles apart. The 
standard of performance for this oper- 
ation is established by allowing ap- 

roximately one hour for driving time 

tween jobbers, 30 minutes to one 
hour for checking stock. 

To compute the total number of 
hours needed for each of the sales 
steps, these time factors are multiplied 
by the number of stopping points in 
the area. Then the area is measured 
and territory limits are determined for 
allocation. 

In most instances, jobbers are sold 
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Division Operation Report 


OPERATION 
———“pivision | ———MONTHS ENDING ____ ————_________— 19 ___ ) —~“Sivision 7] 
MONTH OF SAME MONTH SAME PERIOD CUMULATIVE 
LAST YEAR LAST YEAR mos 


Cases Sold—(Sched. A) 


Gross Sales—Carbonated 
Less: Returns & Allow. (Sched. B) 


NET SALES 
Less: Cost Goods Sold (Sched. C) 


GROSS PROFIT 


Gross Sales—Miscellaneous 


Less: Returns & Allow. (Sched. D) 


NET SALES 
Less: Cost Goods Sold (Sched. E> 


GROSS PROFIT 


Gross Sales—All 
Less: Returns & Allowances 


NET SALES 
Per Case 

Less: Cost of Goods Sold 
Per Case 


GROSS PROFIT 
Per Case 


SELLING EXPENSE (Sched. F) 
Per Case | 

DELIVERY EXPENSE (Sched. G) 
Per Case 

ADVERTISING EXP. (Sched. H) 
Per Case 

GENERAL EXPENSE (Sched. 1) 
Per Case 


TOTAL EXPENSE 
Per Case 


DIVISION SELLING PROFIT 
Por Case 


STAND. COST VAR. (Sched. R) 
Pec Com 


DIVISION OPERATING PROFIT 
Per Case 


OTHER INCOME (Sched. N) 
OTHER DEDUCTIONS (Sched. O) 
INTERCOMPANY (Sched. P) 


DIVISION NET PROFIT 
Per Case 


Division Profit Before Adv. (Memo) 
Per Case 
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As center of the vast automobile industry, Detroit ranked fourth before the war 
among the markets of America. During the last two years, as heart of the country’s 
gigantic armament effort, it has grown enormously. Today, with plant and production 
facilities unequaled anywhere in the world, Detroit is assuring its peacetime future and 
creating market potentialities impossible to overrate. 


@ POPULATION GAIN — 552,000 between @ FAMILY INCOME — The average Detroit 


April, 1940, and August, 1943 . . . enough “new factory worker’s family income is now esti- 
Detroiters” to populate a city larger than Cin- mated at $109.85 weekly—more than twice as 
cinnati, Ohio! Total population of Metropolitan much as in 1940! The number of workers per 
Area now estimated at 2,295,000. family has increased 22%. 

@ BANK SAVINGS — June, 1943, $439,843,756, @e PER CAPITA INCOME in Wayne County 
representing an increase of $108,179,905, or 33% (which is largely Detroit) in 1943 is estimated 
over June, 1942. at $1,570, or $520 above the national average! 


In this great and prosperous market the Detroit News, with the largest circulation in its 
70-year history, reaches 63 out of every 100 city zone homes taking any newspaper regularly 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
Largest A.B.C. Recognized HOME DELIVERED Newspaper Circulation in America 
A.B.C. Weekday Circulation, 392,148 Sunday Circulation, 479,474 
DAN A. CARROLL, 110 E. 42nd Street, New York 17 J. E. LUTZ, Tribune Tower, Chicago 1! 
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by district managers. These managers 
follow through from checking stock, 
to passing the time of day with the 
customer and to discussing the type 
of advertising job that is to be done. 
After that the manager becomes an 
ambassador of good-will for the job- 
ber—and, of course, for the company 
as well. He calls on institutions, the 
better clubs, hotels and retail outlets 
—where he sells for the jobber. This 
is a key operation, for much depends 
upon how the jobber’s customers are 
handled in the matter of displays, pro- 
motional and merchandising informa- 
tion, and so on. If the district man- 


ager does his job well, it makes for 
consistent volume orders from the job- 
ber; it holds his loyalty and promotes 
the product brand locally. 

Sales through jobbers are confined 
largely to areas like the Pacific Coast 
with a few exceptions, such as San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, where 
sales are direct to dispensing or off- 
premise outlets—and the same set-up 
applies throughout most of the coun- 


try. 


2. The men who sell off-the-truck: 
We have found that in the South, 
where incomes are below the national 


OMAHA's 


Per Capita 


Income 


Increase. 


Tops All Other Markets But One!) 
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months of 1943! 


survey.) 


96.3% COVERAGE OF 
METROPOLITAN OMAHA 
—100% COVERAGE OF 
EVERY WORTHWHILE 

HOME 


counties! 


45% COVERAGE OF THE 
ENTIRE 103-COUNTY 
NEBRASKA AND SOUTH- 
WESTERN IOWA MARKET 


Douglas County, Nebr. (OMAHA) ranks 
2nd among the 3,074 U. S. 


counties in 
Per Capita Income Increase — first 9 


DOUGLAS CO.NEBR. 


OMAHA 


Omaha pockets and bank accounts are bulging 
to bursting these days! Only one other spot in 
the nation shows a higher Per Capita Dollar 
Increase in Buying Power for the first 9 months 
of 1943—(Sales Management Magazine’s recent 


Omaha’s Douglas County tops 3,072 other 
And with Douglas County typifying 
the entire 103-county OMAHA MARKET, you 
may know here’s a market you must not neglect! 


This unusually rich area—nearly 500 miles 
across—is exceptionally well covered by Omaha’s 
one newspaper. 
are so thoroughly covered. Few newspapers of 
equal circulation exert as great influence! 


Few City-Town-Farm markets 


DAILY, 192,110: SUNDAY, 195,691 ABC. 
12 Month Average Ending March 31, 1943. 


Omaha 


WORLD “HE HERALD 


One of the Nations Great are 
Owners and Operators of Radio Station KOWH 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Natl. Rep.: 


New York—Chicago—Los Angeles—San Francisco 
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average, the per capita consumption 
of beverages is nevertheless higher 
than average. There, and in the West 
where distances are long and the pop- 
ulation scattered, it is often very neces- 
sary to practice the “‘pack-pedlar” rou- 
tine. 

In this type of operation, the sales- 
man drives his truck to roadside tav- 
erns and refreshment stands, and also 
to ice-box accounts, practically in the 
wake of the thirsty public. Sparkling 
water and ginger ale are sold in most 
cases as beverages. They go off the 
truck right into the retailer’s ice-box. 
And from there they are sold directly 
over the counter, for on-premise con- 
sumption. 


3. The man who sells ahead of 
delivery: This is distinctly a major- 
city type of operation. It covers out- 
lets for off-premise and on-premise 
use. The calls of these men are planned 
and routed so that they can see their 
accounts on one day to check stocks 
and take orders and—at the same 
time—to sell new accounts in the vi- 
cinity. Deliveries usually are made on 
the following day. 

Generally speaking, we pay our 
salesmen in either of two ways: a 
high base salary plus bonus, or a low 
base salary a commission. The 
choice of saneiee plan is optional 
with the division managers, depending 
on local competitive conditions. 

Salesmen who deal with jobbers— 
our district managers— receive a 
straight monthly salary plus expenses, 
covering train or auto travel and 
maintenance. Driver-salesmen are paid 
a monthly salary and commission on 
sales. The men who sell in advance of 
delivery are paid either a base monthly 
salary plus commission, or a salary 
with bonus. 

Bonuses are paid on a sliding scale, 


SALES 


MANAGEMENT 
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: NF : 
3 the sun selis * : 
3 * to Women 3 
: Woman, say the poets, is a fickle, faithless and a If it's woman's eye you want to catch... wom- : 
: changeful thing. an's heart you want to touch... woman’s mind : 
Not so the women readers of The Chicago Sun. you want to impress, then use The Sun. For— : 
They are uncommonly faithful to this paper. < 
~ . - -y~ > . 
: It’s not the cool, impersonal faith that contents THE SUN gives results : 
: itself merely with buying the paper. It’s the quick- , ° 
: — y thi ai, ae pe ene out of all proportion to : 
: trigger response . . . the buying of what's advertised ; ; : : 
ia baeiie: its circulation and cost : 
: And that’s GOOD WILL IN ACTION. 
: Consequently, Chicago’s successful Women's Cloth- Remember, there’s a new newspaper picture in : 
: ing Store operators have made The Sun their Number Chicago. It’s this: 
: One advertising medium. 1 You need The Sun in any newspaper combination to 
: During ie Gant ton ais Ths Gen tad ol Chicago cover Chicago completely, economically and efficiently. 
; ee . ao 2 By using The Sun alone you can make a tremendous : 
: newspapers in this important bellwether classification: saguabantett dinnalis/e¥le. uaiaieniaokanials 
: small expenditure. Actually, you can sell for less in The Sun. ° 
: January 1 to October 31, 1943, inclusive : 
: SUN........... 494.597 CHICAGO'S MORNING TRUTHpaper en 
: t Full-run linage of wom- Tribune......... 477,931 . ; 
: en's clothing stores in all ler-Am........ 327,081 THE CHICAG O SUN 

: Chicago newspapers. Sn. oadenneas 251,500 : 
MR i vwesesecs 137,193 se ] 7s 
: tExcluding “Zone Advertising” which reaches only a fraction of a newspaper's — . 
. circulation at a fraction of its regular rate. Source —Media Records : 
: THE BRANHAM COMPANY, National Representatives: Atlanta, Charlotte, Chicago, Dallas, : 
; Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Memphis, New York, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle. ° 
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A wealth of 
data for your media 


FULT veen 


Conducted by 
ELMO ROPER 


* GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


usetul new 


files... 


|: you are confronted with problems having 
to do with magazine readership, you'll find a 
great deal of helpful new data in Report No. 2 
of Elmo Roper’s Continuing Study of Women’s 
Magazine Audiences. 


The findings in this study are reported in such 
a way that they can be used parallel with 
Life’s Continuing Study. . . and afford com- 
parable data on eight national magazines, with 
a primary circulation alone of some 25 million. 


Intensive readership measured 


In addition, intensive readership of the four 


women’s magazines—McCall’s, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Ladies’ Home Journal, and Good 
Housekeeping—is reported on a ten-item basis. 

These figures provide an interesting com- 
parison when studied with the findings on one- 
item readership. 


Have you received your copy? 


Your media files aren’t up-to-date without a 
copy of this latest Roper report. 


If you haven’t received one, we shall be 
glad to mail you a copy immediately. Just drop 
us a penny postcard. 


57 Street and 8th Avenue, New York City. 
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The Saturday Evening Post and Hundreds of the 
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AM OPEW LETTER TO THE 
UNCONQUERABLE 
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JOSEPH AUSLANDER 
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Published by the Post as an editorial tribute to our sub- 
merged but unconquerable Allies, these deeply moving 
poems are a reminder to the American people that without 
the unconquerable spirit of the oppressed peoples, the cause 
of the United Nations would be immeasurably delayed. 


W ednesday, January 12 
DUTCH DAY 


Tuesday, January 11 
CZECHOSLOVAK DAY 


Monday, January 10 


GREEK DAY 


“We are deeply grateful to The Saturday 
Evening Post for publishing Mr. Auslander's 
message as an inspiration to all whose cour- 
age and faith will in the end restore decency 
to all the world.” 

ALEXANDER LOUDON 
Ambassador of the Netherlands 


“I express to Mr. Auslander and the editors “The words of Joseph Auslander in The 
of The Saturday Evening Post the grateful Saturday Evening Post have portrayed the 
thanks of the Greeks of the world for this manner of men they are — and spoken of 
message of hope and survival from your faith and hope to the people of my country.” 
VLADIMIR S. HURBAN 
Ambassador of Czechoslovakia 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


nation to mine. 
CIMON P. DIAMANTOPOULOS 
Ambassador of Greece 
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Nation’s Leading Department Stores present... 


UNCONQUERABLES 


JANUARY 10-15 


A Nation-Wide War Bond Drive, 
Inspired by Joseph Auslander’s 
Letters to The Unconquerables in 
The Saturday Evening Post 


HOLEHEARTEDLY supported by 
the embassies of the oppressed 
nations — backed by a steady program of 
publicity by the Post — co-sponsored by great 
department stores in hundreds of cities 
throughout the nation—this War Bond drive 
will bring to the forefront of public atten- 
tion the magnificent contribution being made 
by the occupied countries. 
That is its inspirational purpose. 
Practically, it is designed to sell extra 
millions of dollars of War Bonds and Stamps 
in the name of the Unconquerables. 
Sponsoring department stores will publi- 
cize Tribute to the Unconquerables with 
advertising, promotion and window displays. 


Thursday, January 13 Friday, January 14 
POLISH DAY NORWEGIAN DAY 


gh 


Everyone buying a $25 War Bond or 
more at the store will receive, free, a set of 


full-color reproductions of all five Letters. 


to the Unconquerables, suitable for framing, 
contained in a specially designed envelope. 
Also, each purchaser of a $25 War Bond or 
more will receive, with the compliments of 
the five governments, interesting and impor- 
tant literature about the various occupied 
countries. 

Every Bond buyer will receive, free, a 
folder giving a biographical sketch of Joseph 
Auslander and the story of how the Open 
Letters to the Unconquerables came to be 
written. 

Here, again, is a demonstration of the will- 
ingness of the nation’s retailers to devote 
their great resources to the vital job of sell- 
ing War Bonds to speed victory. 

You are cordially invited to visit the store 


in your city sponsoring the Tribute to the 
Unconquerables. 


Saturday, January 15 
UNCONQUERABLES DAY 


“Mr. Auslander’s message in The Saturday “It is good that the editors of The Saturday This final day of this week’s Tribute to the 
Evening Post, expressing so vividly the feel- Evening Post have found a way to express to Unconquerables is dedicated to all the op- 
ing of this great free nation toward my my countrymen the friendship of this great a nations, including France, Belgium, 
people, will help to strengthen their faith and nation of free men.” enmark, Luxembourg, and Yugoslavia. 
courage.” 

JAN CIECHANOWSKI WILHELM MORGENSTIERNE 


Ambassador of Poland 
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Ambassador of Norway 
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“Glad We Chose 
Station K$0 
for Des Moines” 


. . . writes Ben Mulhauser 


Rating high in the Des Moines 
area, is “Guest of Honor” sponsored 
by the Crescent Macaroni & Cracker 
Company of Davenport, Iowa. 


This quarter-hour program, broad- 
cast thrice weekly, includes inter- 
views with “Guest” grocers and 
movie ticket awards to their cus- 
tomers, with a background of good 


music. Here’s the comment of Ben 
Mulhauser, Crescent’s advertising 
manager: 


“To make our type of radio program 
click, requires considerable personal 
service, by both your studio staff 
and commercial department. The 
fine way you fellows have followed 
through on all important details, 
makes us glad we chose KSO for 
the Des Moines Market. 


“It has been a pleasure working 
with you for the past 21% years. 
The fact that our program continues 
on and on, speaks for itself.” 


KS0 


BASIC BLUE 
AND MUTUAL 
5000 WATTS 


BASIC 
COLUMBIA 
5000 WATTS 


ARNT 


The Cowles 


Stations in 


DES MOINES 


Affiliated with Des Moines Register & Tribune 


Represented by The Katz Agency 
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based on the relation of sales to quota. 
On the average, the company pays 
$“X” to a man for realizing 95% of 
quota; $"X” for realizing 100% of 
quota, and $1 for every 2% over 
quota. 

The company controls the over-all 
operation through ten _ divisions 
throughout the country. Each division 
is headed by a manager, who is aided 
by a field staff supervised by branch 
managers and district managers. Sales- 
men are responsible to each of these 
secondary supervisors and the division 
manager reports to the head office. 

The gauge of division performance 
is found in the sales budgets which 
are set up three months before the 
end of the year. These budgets repre- 
sent the undertaking of each division 
manager to sell a certain quantity of 
various company products during the 
following year. The budgets are 
broken down into monthly figures and 
these figures also become the basis for 
estimating and determining operation 
costs, cost-of-sales, and gross and net 
profits. 


Local Operations Differ 


Each division operation has its own 
variety of purely local conditions and 
it is up to the manager to set up his 
operations to fit conditions there. In 
some cases a division may include as 
many as five states, in others only one. 
Obviously that depends on the density 
of prospects, the number of regular 
customers, the manpower available to 
service them and the distances which 
have to be covered to produce volume 
sales. 

But every division shares in the 
characteristics of the over-all sales 
and distribution pattern. The period- 
ical reports we receive from the field 
are therefore comparable for all divi- 
sions and our sales controls can be 
handled nationally, with uniform ef- 
fectiveness, regardless of local con- 
trasts. 

Monthly “Division Operation Re- 
ports’’ (see illustration) come in from 
division managers to the head office 
in New York City. In this report, 13 
schedules are enumerated and sum- 
marized. The report also shows, line 
by line, the current month’s sales, sales 
for the same month in the previous 
year and for the same Par of the 
previous year, together with a figure 
showing the cumulative sales and prof- 
its for the current year to date. These 
breakdowns lead to the conclusive fac- 
tors off: 

a. Division selling profit, per case. 

b. Division operating profit, per 

case. 

c. Division net profit, per case. 

This treatment ties in our unit of 
sale (the case of merchandise) with 


the result of the over-all sales effort, 
broken down to the unit of sale. It is 
an effective means of highlighting the 
inescapable fact that as the net per 
case goes, so goes the total income 
and profit of the entire organization. 

The data in the monthly report are 
analyzed minutely by the sales man- 
ager. The summary form, plus his own 
long traveling experience in all areas 
of distribution, enables him to spot 
weak performances at a glance. Be- 
fore any corrective action is taken, 
however, the apparent weak points are 
verified in the field by a representative 
who travels from headquarters. 

For example, if profit and sales fig- 
ures show cost-of-sales going up in 
any division, the manager is asked for 
an explanation. This may uncover lo- 
cal problems in transportation which 
ail in delayed deliveries; or it may 
disclose that the division needs more 
sales support in the way of: 


More intensive sales promotion. 
. Local outdoor advertising. 
Local radio advertising. 

. More salesmen. 

More sales training. 


eno oP 


Within this framework of funda- 
mental operations, we have recognized 
the need to adapt ourselves to wartime 
situations. Some localities feel the 
brunt of curtailed supplies of tires, 
gasoline and other essential materials 
more than others. Our plans often 
have to be changed quickly to meet 
unexpected contingencies. It is more 
difficult than ever to be prepared for 
all the eventualities a salesman may 
meet in a single day’s work. 


Push Point-of-Sale Display 


However, the angles and techniques 
of our basic merchandising formulas 
continue to be the same for all types 
of operation. For example, we are con- 
tinuing to stress the importance of 
display at the point-of-sale. The “mass 
display” is used extensively and it is 
an important adjunct in the movement 
of products in retail outlets. It fea- 
tures the full line, with prices shown 
prominently for each of the beverages 
and bottle sizes. In many outlets, such 
as grocery stores, we use “broken dis- 
plays.” The product is jumbled in 
bins or wire baskets to make it con- 
venient for customers to buy. 

Our men are trained to handle these 
displays for the best possible results 
to the dealer, through increased sales 
possibilities. Either or both types of 
displays are most effective when lo- 
cated in the “fast selling zones” of a 
store—neither too high nor too low, 
but just at the right levels for seeing 
or for handling the merchandise. 
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does it—in Philadelphia 


One newspaper goes home in Philadelphia, the city of homes 
..- is read daily by 4 out of 5 families. One newspaper is read 
by Philadelphians, according to surveys, an average of 53 minutes 
daily, 43% longer than any other Philadelphia newspaper. One 
newspaper is consistently the leading advertising medium in 
Philadelphia. One newspaper —and that newspaper is The 
Evening Bulletin. 


In Philadelphia—nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 
DECEMBER 1, 1943 [63] 


Campaigns and Marketing 


Education Before 
We're Done... 


We refer to the many advertise- 
ments which are nowadays instructing 
the laity in sociology, economics, polli- 
tics, cookery, conservation of food, 
rubber, fats, fuel and tempers. Most 
of these essays into adult education 
are honed to a fine edge in text, are 
made attractive, and read easily. In 
them we note a subtle glorification of 
American enterprise. We have space 
for only a few examples. They are 
numbered: 


l. Father’s Friends 

Chesapeake and Ohio Railway's 
Chairman, Robert R. Young, calls at- 
tention to one of a series of ads run- 
ning in magazines and newspapers, 
headed, ‘‘Missing.” A large half-tone 
shows a small boy going upstairs to 
bed. His father has been reported 
“missing in action.’’ A column of sym- 
pathetic copy winds up with, ‘Your 
father’s friends—known and unknown 


are making you a promise. 
They are determined to keep America 
free. To keep it a land in which Gov- 
ernment is the servant, not the master 
of the people. To keep it the kind of 
America your Dad wanted to preserve 
for you.” 


Seems like powerful stuff, when 
you consider requests for repeats and 
reprints have come in from American 
Red Cross, the Treasury Department 
for its War Bond drives; for posting 
in war plants, for reproduction by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 
McCann-Erickson, Cleveland, is the 


agency. 
2. $50 for Shoes? 


Another series by Koppers Co. 
that put some of its coke (the fuel) 
money into diatribes against inflation 
in a campaign which includes the 
offer of free poster distribution in 
factories. The posters are illustrated 
and will appear as page imserts in 
magazines covering the fields of man- 
agement and heavy production in- 
dustry. Under the caption, “Only folks 
like YOU and me can prevent this,” 
posters show a shabbily dressed mother 
and small daughter standing in a 
snowstorm before a brightly lighted 
store window where shoes are dis- 
played with the marking, $50 a Pair.” 
The bottom copy: “The trouble is that 
everyone thinks it’s all right to hold 
down the other fellow’s wages and 
prices, but not HIS.” Following all 
this is only the institutional tag-line 
of Koppers, “The industry that serves 
all industry.’” Ketchum, MacLeod and 


To sell War Bonds to 
its 6,000 employes, the 
White Motor Co, 
Cleveland, recruits 
prominent speakers and 
returned service men. 
Without interrupting 
the working day, the 
“selling” group went 
through the plant in a 
loud-speaker equipped 
White-built Half-Trac. 


Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., is the 
agency. 


3. Can-Can for Tin 


No national advertiser this, but 
more of the grass-roots variety, who 
sets an example. This ad, brought 
down to daily house-marketing, ap 
pears in the Florida Times-Union 
Jacksonville, Fla. The headline, “Save 
that tin can, Mrs. Housewife!” The 
copy, “. . . Did you know that the tin 
from your cans is needed for binoc 
ulars, trench mortars, portable flam< 
throwers? Did you know that tin is 
used in building ships, planes anc 
tanks? . . . Our natural source of tis 
has been cut off by the enemy, so it’ 
up to you, Mrs. Housewife, and the 
need is urgent! . . . Next time you 
do your food shopping take along 
your tin cans, leave them in the con- 
tainer provided by Thomas J. Lipton, 
Inc.—your grocer will do the rest.” 
And who put the ad in? Lipton’s? 
The local grocery trade? American 
Can? Nope. A slug, boxed at the 
bottom of the ad, reads, ‘Foley Lum- 
ber Industries, Wholesale and Retail.’’ 


4. Bang Your Fist 


And Emily Post is shadowed in this 
Lexicon on Social Behavior in res- 
taurants which the cartoon-studded ad 
offers in five easy lessons. Sponsor is 
Pabst Brewing Co., which speaks for 
itself in a P.S. of seven lines and a 
widow because, “this message is being 
published in newspapers from coast- 
to-coast in the wartime interests of 
the restaurants of America.” Other 
ads in the series deal with tips on 
misbehavior in hotels, transportation 
terminals and so on. 

Laid bare is the soul of the waiter, 
“who is working only two or three 
times as hard as he used to . . . wants 
to give you the very best service. Put 
the blame where it belongs. Not on 
your waiter, not on the restaurant 
owner. But on a couple of guys named 
Hitler and Hirohito!” 

So, challenges the advertiser in Les- 
son 1, “Complain bitterly when you 
have to wait a few minutes for a table. 
This starts everything off on the right 
foot for everybody. When you do get 
seated, bang loudly on the table with 
your fist to attract the waiter’s atten- 
tion . . . and so on.” Such education 
in bad manners must by the very hor 
ror of its examples convert us all into 
winged cherubims singing the praises 
of a la carte and table-d’hote. 


5. Patience Patients 


When you leave the restaurant (sec 
above)—and you should, to give an 
other a chance to chew a broiled tid 
bit steak—you may have occasion to 
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run to your doctor. (This is no re- 
flection on the food. You may have 
upset yourself into an attack of in- 
digestion either by letting go and 
banging your fist, or by controlling 
yourself to the limit of endurance and 
not banging.) So here’s a lowdown on 
doctors, in another uninstitutional 
preachment, except for a one-line sig- 
nature at the bottom of the ad. Theme 
of the 13-week newspaper campaign 
is, “The Patient’s Dilemma.’’ Copy in 
the Cincinnati Enquirer recalls that 
doctors work around the clock these 
days because a third of their colleagues 
have gone to war. Under a wash draw- 
ing of a weary medico, text is in part: 
“Long after the rest of the street is 
daik a light burns in the doctor's 
office . . . he does worry about you 
. . sacrifices home life, recreation, 
slecp . . . to keep you in good health. 
Tae the pressure off your physician 
. keep healthy . . . get outdoors 
... avoid worry.” . . . Sponsor of this 
weifare program in behalf of over- 
burdened doctors is Dow Drug Co. 
thet operates a chain of 43 drug stores 
in Cincinnati, Pittsburgh and southern 
Ohio. The Ralph H. Jones Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, is the agency. 


6. Fats for Fighters 


Note 339,471 on adult education in 
ads: Swift & Co’s. Sunbrite Cleanser 
is mentioned at the very bottom of 
the full-page ads now running in vari- 
ous media. Most of the copy is given 
over to pushing the Government's 
push for the War on Waste. 

[Theme is, “Waste of food, fuel, 
fats, power, home equipment—hurts 
America as would the work of a fifth 
column. Will you therefore, and all 
your family, take a hand in your Gov- 
ernment’s all-out War on Waste?” 
And in primer fashion, four-line cap- 
tions under each of seven tinted line- 
cuts instruct the reader in conserva- 
tion. Sample: “Save Food! If every 
American family wastes one slice of 
bread a day, it adds up to 100,000,000 
loaves a year, says the Department of 
Agriculture.” 

Other captions, each giving how-to 
instructions, are: ‘Watch hot water 
waste; “Don’t waste fats; “Save 
wool; “Mend worn equipment;” 
“Save cooking costs;” “Put extra space 
to work” (by renting to war-workers). 

A drop-out contains a ‘Home 
Patriots Pledge” which wraps the fore- 
going instructions into a memorizable 
package. The product is tied in with 
the waste-not campaign practically as 
a P.S. “Enlist Sunbrite Cleanser in 
your war on waste . . . saves soap, 
makes your cleaning pennies go far- 
ther . . . saves time as well as money 
~-does hard jobs with ease.” 
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...for a Christmas 
touched by war... 
and a country in need 
of financial support... 
Calvert urges the gift- 
givers and card-senders 


Are part of Christmas day - 


Aad Caristnas cestomes carry thtosgh 


To makx the season gey 


The faraity gifts sre all arranged 


fo gay and giddy teers 


... for a Ghristmas touched by War 


The friendly things yor say and do 


A wistfal mother's shining eyes 
Will look beyund the dey 

And dad ~ 20 matter how be tries — 
Will show bis son's away 

And Christos can"t be what it was 
Till Peace on Earth os woe 


Aad many things have scarcely changed Scace Christenas is as Christmas does — 


From all the other years 


But something weighs upon the heart 


No matter bow you smile 


The Peace this seaioa should impart 


Hes gone away 2 while’ 


Make sore that this is done 
With every Greeting Card you send 
Enclose a Wor Stamp, too 
This Peace we fight for may depend 
Os one more Stamp from you! 


of America to seal their 
yuletide greetings with 


a U. S. War Stamp. if 
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A SUGGESTION FROM CALVERT 


7. Touch of War 


If every one of the billion or more 
Christmas cards we send each year 
carried a War Stamp, it would add 
over $100 million to the Treasury. 
Calvert Distillers Corp. makes this 
observation in a campaign which will 
run in 225 newspapers. Under the 
headline, “. . . for a Christmas touched 
by war” the ads carry a 24-line verse 
which closes with: 

“And Christmas can’t be what it was 
Till Peace on Earth is won. 
Since Christmas is as Christmas does, 
Make sure that this is done: 
With every Greeting Card you send 
Enclose a War Stamp too; 
The peace we fight for may depend 
On one more stamp from you. 

Idea and theme, or the entire ad 
(sans Calvert name) are offered to 
other advertisers, and also as posters 
for use in stationery, department and 
other stores where Christmas Cards 
are sold. Endorsed by the Treasury 
Department, reprints of the ad are 
available to regional offices of the War 
Savings Staff. Lennen & Mitchell, Inc.. 
New York, N. Y., is the agency. 


Nickelodeons for $s 


Continuing with the routine of their 
activities developed in consumer-dur- 
ables promotions for the now historic 
and practically mythical items like 
automobiles, electrical appliances and 
refrigerators, Screen Broadcasts have 
been centering up to 80% of their 


current production on war-effort films. 
Promotion topics have changed to 
government-sponsored WAC Recruit- 
ing, Job Safety, War Savings, Con- 
servation, etc., and these film pre- 
sentations are offered to advertisers 
for use in local or sectional motion 
picture theaters towards generating 
maximum public relations while mate- 
rially helping to win the war. 

In anticipation of the opportunity 
for their medium which will come with 
the post-war reconversion “drama,” 
Screen Broadcasts are launching a 
multi-pronged campaign consisting of 
space advertising, direct mail, bro- 
chures, a house magazine and broad- 
sides. 

Present advertising schedules will 
be expanded in business papers, cov- 
ering the remainder of this year and 
the whole of 1944. A business biog- 
raphy of the company will be dis- 
tributed here and in South and Central 
America, to trade on the request they 
have received to develop motion-pic- 
ture advertising plans for marketing 
Latin-American products in this coun- 
try after the war. Mailing pieces will 
promote record breaking “circulation” 
in motion picture theaters for both 
established and new products. Sales 
helps will be issued monthly to the 
company personnel; the re-designed 
house magazine will go to outsiders 
also, and broadsides will go to theater 
managers and circuit owners monthly. 
Bolton Advertising Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, is the agency. 
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eS ECR ea CONT: 


PERE 


DO CA IRLINES 
HAVE 


GREMLINS? 


(Above) With a feather touch, first 
of TWA’s series of brief messages for all 
employes dealt with little matters of 
courtesy and behavior which, taken to- 
gether, make or break the company’s 
good-will with the traveling public. The 
answer to the question on the cover is 
that there are gremlins on the airlines— 
and some of the common varieties are 
pictured as shown across the top of the 
page. The phoney coined names have 
become a part of intra-company vocabu- 
lary, and employes, with gentle ribbing 
of offenders, are policing each other. 


WHAT'S IN A 


NAME? 


(Above) Another message in the 
group dealt with the simple truth that 
people like to be called by their names. 
A brief quote: “We like to hear our 
names used and pronounced correctly. 
Each of us is a separate and distinct in- 
dividual, with different fingerprints and 
characteristics. Although we may be ut- 
terly inconspicuous in a crowd, we may 
be ‘big shots’ in our own bailiwicks—or 
like to think that we are. A name repre- 
sents a person as his trade-mark, just as 
TWA represents our company, and it 
shouldn’t be mistreated.” 
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A Bucness 
Duchess complex and 2-bit grammar 


A Twarp 
Full of punk wisecracks 


TWA Training Capsules 
Pack Laughs with Lessons 


Would you know a “Luggslugg” if you met one? Or a “Jerp,” or 
a “Bidgit” or a “Tellagoon?” See how TWA has invented and 


used these entertaining characters to help management do a reutine 


job of administering painless 


OM top to bottom, most com- 

panies now have a higher per- 

centage of new or relatively new 

help than ever before. In many 
cases management has thrown up its 
hands in despair and made little at- 
tempt to give these people the basic 
training they need so badly. In other 
cases, war Of no war, management is 
finding simple, inexpensive ways to 
put over at least certain fundamental 
ideas. 

Transcontinental & Western Air in 
January, 1943, tackled this problem 
with a series of pamphlets, each of 
which was devoted to a single im- 
portant rudiment of good public rela- 
tions. Mailings have been going to all 
employes of the airline once a month. 
Results have been excellent. 

The distinguishing features of the 
mailings have been two: Brevity of 
presentation and absence of pomposity 
and long-face. Humor lightens almost 
all of them, and training officials be- 
lieve it’s the humor that has given the 
messages long life. 

The title and content of the folders 
issued thus far: 


“Do Airlines Have Gremlins?” (Cover 


basic training to all employes. 


and pee illustrations reproduced at the 
tops of these pages. See caption for com 
ment. ) 


“What's in a Name?” (Cover reproduced 
on this page; see caption for comment.) 


“Orchids to Miss Anderson” (Cover re 
produced on facing page; see caption for 
comment. ) 


“The American Way” (Cover reproduced 
on facing page; see caption for comment.) 


“War Is No Alibi.” (Quote: “Because 
of the pressure of the times, nearly everyone 
we meet today is looking for, but seldos 
finding, a sympathetic smile, a quiet word 
of encouragement and a helping hand fron 
others. We can contribute our mite by 
careful handling of the little things in ou: 
daily routine—closer attention to duties 
clear verbal instructions, uncomplaining 
cooperation, elimination of unnecessary de 
lay, courtesy in arranging details. 


“The passenger who boards our plane i 
undoubtedly carrying his own invisible load 
of war responsibility. Maybe he is a Gen- 
eral whose duty it is to tell thousands cf 
young Americans—including your son or 
brother—where and when to go and fight, 
perhaps to die. He might be a worried war 
plant executive ...or only a private soldie: 
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e DB 


A GLamnie-Piz 


Looks beautiful . . . that’s 
all she does 


. . If during their trips with TWA we 
can give people like these a few relaxing 
hours free of annoyances, we have done an 
important war job... .”) 


“Help!” (Asks each new-comer to the 
company to gain as much knowledge as he 
can on his own, through study and extra 
effort, to make the over-all training job 
less -burdensome. Includes a humorous 
drawing of ‘An Airline Stenographer’s 
Nightmare’-—‘She was a little confused 
after only a month in the business.’) 


“Thinking Wins Awards.” (Stimulates 
suggestions from employes for bettering 
procedures anywhere along the line. Re- 
ports that of 500 suggestions turned in, in 
a given period, 178 were adopted, won cash 
or point awards.) 


“Your Public Relations Job.” (‘Public 
relations is just another name for salesman- 
ship a 


“Words, Words, Words!’ (“There is 
no shortage of words. In fact, there is a 
considerable over-production. We must be- 
gin to conserve them to save time, however, 
if we are to shorten this war. . . . If each 
TWA employe wastes only one minute per 
day talking on the telephone to another 
employe, it amounts to a total of two min- 
utes per day per employe. The total of 
that wasted time, over the whole organiza- 
tion, would keep our entire Propeller De- 
partment running continuously, or in one 
year it would be equivalent to the man- 
hours necessary to overhaul every ship of 
the TWA fleet, from nose to tail.’’) 


If any SALES MANAGEMENT reader 
beset with a similar organization train- 
ing problem would like to have copies 
of the pamphlets issued thus far in the 
TWA series, send a note to Sales Man- 
agement, Readers’ Service Bureau, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New 
York; inquiries will be filled as 
promptly as possible. 
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A Luccs.Luce 


Loves to bash baggage and 
lacerate luggage 


EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY FOR 
COMPETENT, QUALIFIED OPERATORS 
IN INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION 


(Above) One of the most recent mes- 
sages takes a broader tack. It explains to 
employes one of the industry problems 
which will affect the future of TWA and 
all other airlines: The problem as to 
whether the Nation’s international com- 
mercial air transportation is to continue 
under a monopolistic system, or is to be 
opened to all competent, qualified opera- 
tors, with equality of opportunity. A 
quote: “Had all the Nation’s airlines 
been run by a monopoly in the past 
profits would probably -have been stress- 
ed to the detriment of progress in con- 
venience and efficiency. . . . Certainly 
the Nation’s competing airlines brought 
a group contribution to the war effort 
that could never have come from a 
monopoly. . . .” 


Spends most of his time relating personal 
experiences of interest only to himself 


Orchids to 
Miss Anderson 


(Above) One pamphlet capitalized an 
opportunity to give recognition to one 
employe who, because of her gracious- 
ness and courtesy to a customer, inspired 
a long appreciative letter directed to the 
president. The letter is quoted in full. 
The comment which follows says, in 
part: “. .. Miss Anderson has earned a 
vote of thanks from all of us in TWA. 
To this prospective passenger, for a little 
while, she represented us all, and she 
carried the responsibility like a thorough- 
bred. . . . Indirectly her actions were a 
pat on the back for all hard-working, 
conscientious, courteous people in the 
officers, planes and shops of TWA... . It 
is a reflection of that spirit of team-work 
which makes you proud of anything of 
which you are a part.” 
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AVIATION BRAINS MEET 
IN OKLAHOMA CITY 


Five hundred eighty-seven delegates 
from forty states representing a cross- 
section of the aviation industry and 
described as “the greatest aggregation 
of aviation brains ever to be assembled 
in one spot” met in Oklahoma City in 
mid-November in the first National Clinic 
of Domestic Aviation Planning. 

Kor the first time, many of the big 
postwar problems to be faced by the in 
dustry were brought into the open. 

Down-to-earth planning was seen as a 
necessity now if complete chaos was to 
be avoided after the war ends. 

Although the biggest debate centered 
on the question of states’ rights in air 
craft regulation, the problems of post- 
war disposition of surplus military air- 
craft aviation war plants received much 
attention. 

Plans and patterns for aviation facili 


ties, analysis of air cargo expectancy, 
and the necessity of aviation education 
for the public and in schools were other 
subjects discussed. 

The main achievement of the confer- 
ence was that for the first time the vari- 
ous branches of the industry had gotten 
together to talk things over. 


OKLAHOMA STILL 
A SALES LEADER 


At the three-quarters point in 1943 
Oklahoma was still out in the lead 
umong the 34 states listed in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce monthly sales bul- 
letin with a sales gain of 339% for the 
first nine months of this year compared 
with last. 

Oklahoma City, which has been up 
imong the nation’s sales leaders for 
months, was 50% ahead of 1942 nine- 
months figures at the end of the first 
nine months this year. 


OKLAHOMA CITY AIR TERMINAL 
DRAWS NATIONAL SPOTLIGHT 


The city council of Oklahoma City 
authorized the purchase of 1,836 acres of 
land November 9 to complete the site 
for the $25,000,000 Mid-Continent Okla- 
homa City air terminal. 

The additional land will bring the 
total area to 2,763 acres. 


Super Air Terminal Plans Drawn 


Plans for the super air terminal are 
already past the paper stage and call 
for the construction of the project in 
four stages, the first to cost $6,000,000 
including the operations structures (see 
cut). 

The cost of land will be paid from 
municipal funds already on hand. The 
integrated freight and passenger air 
terminal is to be financed with private 
capital. 


FUEL FOR ESSENTIAL 


Oklahoma Farm Tractor Use 


Increases 10% in Single Year! 


ORE than two-thirds of all the farm products in the vast 
Southwestern agricultural empire actually going into the 
channels of trade, are today raised in whole or in part with 


power machinery. 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, there were 8.7% 
more tractors in operation on Oklahoma farms, consuming 
10.7% more gasoline, than in the previous year. Furthermore, 
Oklahoma and Texas, as a unit, lead all the nation in gasoline 
consumed per farm tractor, according to the 1940 Census. 

Today Southwestern farm tractors are war machines. The 
Southwestern farm area is a war production market, covered 
230,000 strong by The Farmer-Stockman. 


THE FARMER-STOCKMAN 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


The Monthly “Trade Journal” of 
230,000 Southwestern Farmers 


Represented Nationally by The Katz Agency, Inc. 
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Oklahoma City is far ahead of the “data hounds”! 


RY as they will, the data hounds and 

statisticians have been unable to catch 
up with the growth of Oklzhoma City. 

Because even the latest data books re- 
quire considerable preparation, they are 
at best months tardy the day they are 
published, and can point only the di- 
rection in which Oklahoma City was 
going, to the footprints it left behind. 

Metropolitan Oklahoma City had a 
population of 221.229 in 1940. The fol- 
lowing year came the first of the city’s 
mammoth military and war production 
installations . . . an army air base, fol- 
lowed by an air depot, now the largest 
in the allied world. 

Still later came the Douglas Aircraft 
Plant, now the world’s largest cargo 
plane plant, and four huge naval air 
training establishments. 


By March 1, 1943, at which time the 
Douglas Plant had just been completed, 
the metropolitan area population of Ok- 
lahoma City was estimated by the Census 
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Bureau to be 263,340. 

Oklahoma City is bigger today by far 
than it was on March 1, 1943. Bigger 
than it was last month, or last week. 
Some day, perhaps, the data hounds will 
catch up with it, but until they do, add 


a sizeable PLUS to whatever figures you 
are using. 

Oklahoma City has elbowed its way 
into big-market company and henceforth 
warrants consideration in any major sell- 
ing plan. 


The Daily Oklahoman 
eetent ity Times 


OKLAHOMA 
CiTY NOW OVER 


A QUARTER 
MILLION ! 


THE 


The Farmer-Stockman 


OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
% WKY, Oklahoma City 


% KVOR, Colorado Springs 


KLZ, Denver (Affiliated Management) % Represented by The Katz Agency, Inc. 
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Covers full of sales punch and eye appeal invite splashy display for Pocket Books. 


Why “Pocket Books” Are Selling at 
The Rate of 40,000,000 a Year 


Founded only in 1939, Pocket Books, Inc., has run up to phenome- 


nal volume its business in 25-cent reprints of best sellers. 


Sound 


general management policies and application of the best principles 


of merchandising and sales promotion have been responsible. 


BY 


HE idea on which the business, 

Pocket Books, Inc., was found- 

ed is one of those simple, ob 

vious ones which evoke the 
inquiry, “Why didn’t anyone ever 
think of that before?’’ The answer is, 
of course, that people had thought of 
bringing out reprints of books at low 
prices, but until Pocket Books, Inc., 
was started in 1939, no one had ever 
combined all the factors which have 
made the enterprise so spectacularly 
successful, 

At this writing, some 600-odd mag- 
azine wholesalers distribute Pocket 
Books, which are available at the 
standard price of 25c apiece in ap- 
proximately 75,000 outlets — book 
stores and book departments of depart- 
ment stores; drug stores; news stands; 
five and dimes; tobacco and candy 
shops, and other retail establishments 
of a miscellaneous nature, from cafe- 
terias and grocery stores to saloons. 
Pocket Book sales figures make other 
book sales look puny. In 1940 five 
million Pocket Books were sold; in 
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1942, the figures was twenty million; 
and sales for 1943 will total forty 
million if paper rationing permits. 

The combination of factors which 
brought about the success of PB’s in- 
cludes an excellent product (titles al- 
ready proven popular, in good format, 
with well designed covers of sales 
appeal) ; a competent sales force (ex- 
perienced in dealing with tobacco and 
stationery outlets, rather than with 
book stores); dealer helps, such as 
truck posters, window streamers and 
posters, and a comprehensive line of 
display cases and racks; and nation- 
wide distribution which makes it pos- 
sible for residents of remote hamlets 
to be able to purchase the books, at the 
same time that most residents of towns 
and cities are exposed to displays of 
the books several times a day, in the 
normal course of events. 

Another important factor is the 
pocket-size of the book, which gives 
the product its name, and which en- 
ables women to tuck the books into 
handbags, and men to keep them in 
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their pockets. This is an asset, espe- 
cially in wartime, when civilians have 
to wait their turns for something or 
other practically every day, and when 
service men have so many “breaks” 
in their daily routine which can be 
filled with reading if portable reading 
matter is available. 

Robert F. de Graff, founder and 
president of Pocket Books, concedes 
that part of the success of the business 
should be attributed to the price of 
the product: 25c. The figure was de- 
cided upon shortly before the business 
was started, one day when Mr. de 
Graff visited Jones Beach, near New 
York City. He noticed that during the 
day he kept paying out the sum of 25c 
for various things—to cross a bridge, 
to park his car, to rent a locker—and 
that the process, in broken doses, was 
painless. The application of this logic 
to the sale of books has proved to be 
a good formula, and the firm bears 
down hard on it in its promotional 
activities. The price, 25c, appears 
prominently on the display racks and 
the posters furnished to dealers, and 
it is safe to say that anyone who has 
heard of Pocket Books knows that they 
are sold for 25c. 

Although the establishment of 
Pocket Books, Inc., was an experiment, 
its founder did not rush into it pre- 
cipitately. He had been in the book 
business since 1922, first with Double- 
day Doran & Co., where he was in 
charge of the sale of reprints (Garden 
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...and so do Phil & Diana! 


Two things that help make George Burns and 
Gracie Allen’s hilarious he-and-she tangles 
the eavesdrop of the USA each Tuesday night 
are the clean, professional production and the 
flawless facilities of K NX— where their bril- 
liant program originates, ~“"*> 


That same brand of precision - production 
goes into some 30 other CBS network pro- 
grams that spring into life at KNX. 


Fortunately for Swan Soap, and for George 
and Gracie, and for us, their talent is sold 
solid—and long may they wave. 


But a Sponsor-in-Search-of-a-Lively-Local- 
Program can have K NX’ precision production. 
What’s more, he can have a trim, ambitious 
new he-and-she program—sparked by two very 
promising youngsters and the CBS Hollywood 


creative staff. The program is Phil & Diana— 
a lively 15-minute sequence of bright patter 
and tidy tunes—a show with a very healthy 
youth- record. rs 

; Aa? 4 


Said sponsor would do well to make ges- 
tures to us (or Radio Sales) right now, in the 
direction of Phil & Diana; object, merger. 
For the program has that quality which (with - 
pardonable corn) we keep referring to as 
‘the KNX-tra touch.’ 


olumbia’s Station for All Southern California 


PRESENTED BY RADIO SALES, THE SPOT BROADCASTING DIVISION OF CBS 


NASHVILLE 
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a century and a half 
of educational advance 


The educational system of Nashville had its inception 
in 1785, even before the first settlement was founded. 
Since that time, its many halls of learning have grown 
in number and in fame until Nashville is known 
throughout the nation as the “Athens of the South.” 


Above is pictured the magnificent Joint University Li- 
brary which serves Vanderbilt University, Peabody Col- 
lege and Scarritt College. It is another lasting reminder 
that here, in this cultural center, are firmly implanted 
the basic essentials of a great inland metropolis . . . 
among the first of which is education. 


It is to such an understanding market that advertisers 
can best tell their story. It is in such a growing, indus- 
trious market that advertisers can wisely invest their 
efforts . . . for tomorrow . . . as well as for today! 


NASHVILLE CITY ZONE POPULATION 257,726 
NASHVILLE MARKET POPULATION.... 920,843 


Reach this market through two great newspapers 


Nashville Banner 


EVENING 


The Nashville Tennessean 


MORNINC SUNDAY 


REPRESENTED BY 
THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


City Publishing Co.) until 1936, when 
he became president of Blue Ribbon 
Books, also handling reprints. In 1939, 
he resigned, “to think through the 
cheap book idea thoroughly.” During 
his fifteen years in the publishing ficld, 
he had observed the success of low. 
priced, paper-bound books abroad, 
among them the Penguin Books in 
England and the Tauchnitz editions on 
the Continent. Somewhat similar ex- 
periments were tried in the aye 
States, among them the Boni books 
5O0c apiece, and the Modern A - 
Books, at 25c and up. Mr. de _ 
analyzed the reasons for the fail 
of the American ventures in this field 
and resolved not to repeat their mis- 
takes. A poll and a questionnaire were 
used to uncover reader preferences, 
books which would be welcomed at 
25c apiece, and other marketing fact; » 
Mr. de Graff's previous experience in 
the reprint field had taught him tha' 
a book which sells well in the original 
edition will generally repeat its sales 
curve, and even go much higher, wher 
brought out in a cheaper edition. On¢ 
thing he planned from the start was tc 
select only titles which already hac) 
proved successful, since readers of 1 
prints are obviously a cross-section ot 
the general population. 


Editors Shun “Trash” 

It has been a consistent Pocket Book! 
policy not to edit down to readers) 
The books reprinted are not digests ¢ | 
abridgements. There isn’t any ‘‘trash’| 
on the list of 240 titles printed thu 
far. Though the “furniture appeal’| 
characteristic of books is absent, thd 
items on the PB list are the type o! 
which intellectuals need not hd 
ashamed. The classics are well rep) 
resented—Shakespeare, De Maupas- 
sant, Poe, Dickens, Jane Austin| 
the Bible. “Wuthering Heights,’| 
the seventh book published, sold 565,} 
000 copies before it was taken off th¢ 
list because it uses too much paper 
for these times. ‘See Here, Private 
Hargrove,” has the No. 1 sales record| 
with 1,500,000 copies as of Novem, 
ber 1. The Pocket Bible and the Poc! 
ket Dictionary are consistently goo«| 
sellers year after year. 

As might be expected, the wa 
boosted Pocket Book sales consider 
ably. Members of the armed force 
buy the books in civilian outlets a 
well as in the Post Exchanges. 
large proportion of the combination 
gift kits for service men and women 
contain Pocket Books. The firm keeps 
a running record of what it call: 

“Army Best Sellers.” The present list 
is headed by ‘See Here, Private Har- 
grove,” with “Nana” second (The 
cover shows a lovely woman, scantily 
clad.), “Damon Runyan Favorites,” 
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THE POWER OF PRESSTIGE 


STAGES AN ANIMAL ACT THAT TAKES 172 ENCORES 


& IF GAS RATIONING prevents kids visiting the zoo, 
let’s take the zoo to the kids. And so The Press, acting 
as co-sponsors with other civic organizations, got its 
artist, Jim Herron, to design an animal-carrying auto- 
trailer that was as gaily decorated as a circus wagon. 


-” 


3. HIT OF THE SHOW was letting the delighted on- 
lookers hold and pet Patricia the penguin, Reddy the 
baby fox and other members of the cast. Throughout 
the vacation period this traveling zoo gave 172 perform- 


ances and played to an audience of some 250,000. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


NEWSPAPER 
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2. TO PLAYGROUNDS in Cleveland went this men- 
agerie on wheels, with as many as four neighborhoods 
visited in a single day. Goggle-eyed youngsters listened 
while the told rib- 


attentively ringmaster-lecturer 


tickling tales about the two dozen animals. 
* * * 


iT’S NOT A MATTER of passing the hat for a puff that 
The Press is the first to be called upon when some 
worthy civic job must be done. 

From long experience, Clevelanders have learned that 
when The Press gets behind a traveling zoo, a Victory 
Garden Harvest Festival or a hot political issue, the 
whole city rallies to the cause. 

In fact, The Press has bell-weathered so many worth- 
while activities for Cleveland that a word has been 
coined to describe its influence. Presstige is that word: 
and it means not only power to do good, but power 
to move goods. 


The zoo is not the only thing that’s traveling in 
Cleveland. So fast is the circulation of The 
Press moving that it is now the largest in its 
history. Two-thirds of it is home delivered, too. 
All of it adds up to a mighty force when put 
behind any worth-while idea, product or service. 
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third. The ‘Pocket Book of Short 
Stories’ is seventh, and the ‘Pocket 
Dictionary” is tenth. 

The cover (which, in the case of a 
book, is also the package) is particu- 
larly important in an item like Pocket 
Books, sold on impulse. Before the 
firm was started, Mr. de Graff studied 
this subject carefully. He knew that 
paper-bound books had suffered be- 
cause their covers are likely to be torn 
and soiled in handling. So, for his 
line, he chose sturdy stock for the 
covers and had them treated with 
Perma-Gloss, a transparent cellulose, 
attractive, highly visible and easy to 
keep clean. 


Tricky Cover Technique 


The cover designs have gone 
through a process of evolution. It 
has been found that the title should 
be high on the cover, and whatever 
else that is important and _ striking 
about the cover is also kept as high 
as possible. This is because some of 
the display racks used by dealers are 
of the overlap type, and only the top 
third or half of a book might be vis- 
ible. (The advantage of this type of 
case is the large number of books it 
can display.) The covers of books 
most recently issued were designed by 
Laura Hobson (author of ‘The Tres- 
passers,” and a former consultant of 
Pocket Books). They have half-inch 
borders, usually in two contrasting 
colors, separated by a narrow area of 
white space from a rectangle, with 
rounded corners, which occupies about 
four-fifths of the entire cover area. 
On this section, which is actually a 
kind of elongated oval, is the illustra- 
tion, usually in three or four colors 
and often striking. The title, in ink 


One reason why Pocket Book sales are going great guns: 
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of a color contrasting with the back- 
ground, appears on the upper third of 
the book. 

Certain features are standard, not- 
ably the circular insert showing “Ger- 
trude,”’ the mascot of the firm. Ger- 
trude, whose likeness was designed by 
Walt Disney, is a kangaroo shown at 
all times with a baby kangaroo and 
a Pocket Book in her pouch. This 
design is used extensively as a promo- 
tional and identifying symbol. 

Most of the cover designs also in- 
clude some such phrase as “An Orig- 
inal Pocket Book Edition,” or, in the 
case of reprints, ‘‘Pocket Book Edition 
Complete and Unabridged.” Behind 
this phrase lies the well founded fear 
that the term ‘Pocket Book,” like 
Kodak, Frigidaire and Celluloid, will 
catch on only too well and become a 
generic name from usage. Imitators 
have sprung up, some of them follow- 
ing Pocket Books’ ideas rather closely, 
and at least one has been enjoined 
from using this method of unfair com- 
petition. Generally speaking, however, 
competition does not bother the firm 
as much just now as does the scarcity 
of paper. 

As befits a company founded on rev- 
oluntionary principles, Pocket Books is 
constantly experimenting, and it is safe 
to say that it will continue to break 
publishing precedents for a long time 
to come. Mr. de Graff's theory that 
books could be merchandised in the 
same way that magazines are mer- 
chandized has proved to be correct. 
The first printing of 10,000 copies of 
each of ten titles was distributed 
through book and department stores in 
New York City, but the Liggett and 
Whelan drug chains were soon added 
to the list of outlets. A dozen sales- 
men were next employed to obtain dis- 


tribution in bookstores, and then in 
syndicate stores, throughout the coun- 
try. The sales staff was expanded, and 
the book men originally hired were 
gradually superseded by salesmen expe- 
rienced in handling such items as razor 
blades and tobacco. In the Spring of 
1941, the radical step of distributing 
through magazine jobbers was taken. 

The present sales staff again totals 
only about a dozen, and its members 
are what might be called liaison men 
or good-will ambassadors for the pub- 
lisher. Merchandising follows the line 
of magazine distribution, with whole- 
salers selecting the outlets in their ter- 
ritories and sending them representa- 
tive lists of their own choosing, with 
dealer helps. The wholesaler may, at 
his own discretion, juggle books about 
from one outlet to another, but it is 
the contention of the publisher that all 
Pocket Books are saleable everywhere 
in this country. Of course, some move 
more quickly than others, but all of 
them move. A book which sells less 
than 250,000 copies is considered too 
slow a mover to be worth the printing. 


Sales Depend on Display 


Before the war-born paper shortage 
became acute, the company generously 
furnished to jobbers posters for their 
trucks, and posters and streamers for 
dealer outlets. Now their assistance is 
confined chiefly to furnishing display 
racks and cases of various types. A 
booklet entitled, ‘Twelve Display 
Racks That Will Help You Sell More 
PockET Books,” has photographs of 
twelve units, ranging from a “DeLuxe 
Display Table” (which looks like a 
small cottage, holds 1,500 books and 
displays 78 titles, and may be had for 
$40—with 160 free books), to a 


the appetite of men in the Armed forces for portable reading matter. 
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OU are seeing right now what 
America can do when she 
pours her whole spirit into a job, 
even if that job be war. 


Think what prodigies of benefit 
we can win for ourselves and our 
children, if with equal drive and 
purpose we tackle the opportu- 
nities of peace! 


We have done that before, you 
know—over a wondrous 150 years 
—in which we rocketed from hard- 
scrabble beginnings to our place 
now as the No. 1 nation on this 
earth. 


We can do it again—this time with 
the whole world as our suppliers 
and customers — if inspired by the 
same vision we keep our faith in what 
free men can do, given a chance. 


‘There is no higher mission for the 
serviceable American newspaper than 
to illuminate that vision and vigilantly 
to guard for its readers the freedom 
which keeps it alight. 


In more than a dozen of the great key 
cities of the nation Hearst News- 
papers shoulder a major part in this 
task — wholeheartedly, as the people 
who rely on them for news and guid- 
ance are well aware. 


Who are these people? The backbone 
of dynamic America—the decent, hon- 


From the 
N. C. Wyeth painting. 


Steele's Tavern, Vitginia, July 1631. 


est, diligent, on-their-way-up people 
— the purposeful millions who mean 
to get somewhere, and prefer to earn 
their way. 


Faithfully, in peacetime as in war, 
Hearst Newspapers have served them, 
and it is only natural that these nearly 
5,000,000 families now should hold 
our papers in special regard. Thus: 


If it is on-the-minute, accurate news 
they want, they look to Hearst News- 
papers first. 


If it is authentic interpretation of 
events or trustworthy editorial counsel 


THE WORLD'S Piney REAPER 
Kon Hall M°Cormick's Invention 


Courtesy International 
Harvester Company. 


they want, they look to Hearst News- 
papers first. 


If it is features, newspictures, car- 
toons, columnists’ comment, society; 
Sports or business news they want, they 
look to Hearst Newspapers first. 


There is a lesson here which no sen- 
sible advertiser with an eye on the 
future will ignore. 


It is simply that in planning market- 
ing programs to reach these people, 
he should look to Hearst Newspapers 
first, as do they. 


HEARST NI EWS PAPERS 


Serving the American People—their Freedom, Security and Progress—by providing them trustworthy News, Comment, Counsel, Entertainment, and Advertising. 


NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN 


Evening and Sunday 

NEW YORK MIRROR 
Morning and Sunday 

CHICAGO HERALD. AMERICAN 
Evening and Sunday 

DETROIT TIMES 
Evening and Sunday 

LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 
Morning and Sunday 


LOS ANGELES HERALD- EXPRESS 


Evening 


— ee NEWS-POST 
ven 
BALTIMORE AMERICAN 


Sun 

BOSTON RECORD AND AMERICAN 
Morning and Evening 

= ®.DVERTISER 


Sun 

PITTSBURGH — - -peacmein 
Evening and Sun 

SAN FRANCISCO. CALL. BULLETIN 
Evening 


SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 
Morning and Sunday 

MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 
Morning and Sunday 

SEATTLE POST- INTELLIGENCER 
Morning and Sun 

a oy POST- ENQUIRER 

venin 

SAN ANTONIO LIGHT 
Evening and Sunday 

ALBANY TIMES-UNION 
Morning and Sunday 
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“Pocket Counter Rack’’ for hotels 
(which holds 21 books, displays 8 
titles, and may be had for 50c—with 
2 free books. In between are ‘“‘table 
tops,” floor racks, and hanging racks 
of various sizes and types. These dis- 
play units are in important cog in the 
distribution machinery of the books, 
for, according to the publisher, sales 
are proportionate to the amount of 
display accorded the books. 

Until the war made a curtailment 
necessary, the firm published five 
books a month. It now publishes four. 
The editorial staff meets each Wed- 


Best Test City in the Mid-West 


ROCKFORD 


nesday to decide what title to bring 
out next. Naturally, its members close- 
ly watch the sales of the best books 
brought out by original publishing 
houses. At first other publishers were 
a bit hesitant about allowing reprint 
rights to the firm, but this attitude has 
disappeared. Generally speaking, pay- 
ment to the author and original pub- 
lisher is about 1 to 1!/,c per book, 


and when sales total 500,000—as they 
often do—there is a nice melon for 
publisher and author to divide. 

Pocket Books will earn nearly half 
a million dollars this year for authors 


Here, in one of the richest farming sections of the nation, is 
one of the most diversified industrial markets. 

Most of the canned asparagus, peas and corn served through- 
out the land comes from the Rockford market. 

Hundreds of factories produce machine tools, furniture, farm 
implements, hosiery, clothing, sewing machines, hardware, 
motors, paints, scales and many other products. 

These permanent home-owned industries, now temporarily 
engaged in war work, assure Rockford’s post-war prosperity. 


2nd largest city in ILLINOIS 


OUTSIDE OF CHICAGO 


| WAR PROSPERITY Now ... POST WAR PROSPERITY Certain 


ROCKFORD MORNING STAR...ROCKFORD REGISTER-REPUBLIC 
Ruth Hanno Simms, Publisher 


4 merchandising lesson from groceries, 
drugs and cosmetics: Good _ display 
creates impulse point-of-sale purchases. 


and original publishers. Best of all, 
so far as the original publisher is con- 
cerned, there isn’t any decrease in 
sales of his cloth-bound, standard 
book, and there is considerable ground 
for the belief that his sales are actually 
boosted by the issuance of the reprint. 
He knows that, at worst, Pocket Books 
tap a new and different market; and, 
at best, some members of this market 
may regard a Pocket Book as a sample 
and may want to own the more expen- 
sive and permanent original. That this 
is not just wishful thinking is proved 
by the fact that the office of Pocket 
Books regularly receives orders for 
the originals of their reprints. An- 
other argument in favor of Pocket 
Books is the missionary work it is 
doing in winning converts to the 
book-reading and book-buying habit 
among persons not ordinarily exposed 
to bookselling media. 

The Nation is pretty homogeneous 
in its book tastes, the firm believes. 
There are regional differences, of 
course, but by and large the shopper 
at the drugstore on Main Street in a 
tiny village and the patron of the 
New York subway newsstand have 
much in common, in their book- 
buying habits. 

This applies to Canada, too. Pocket 
Books’ sales manager and vice-presi- 
dent, Wallis E. Howe, Jr., recently 
sent back a report to the effect that 
the town of Climax, British Columbia, 
population 280, sells 10 PBs a month 
through one dealer; Whiskey Gap, 
Alberta, population 141, sells 37 
through two dealers; Royalties, Al- 
berta, population 150, sells 43 through 
3 dealers; Elbow, Sask., - population 
52, sells 17. This adds up to the fact 
that 623 persons, in four Canadian 
communities, buy 107 Pocket Books a 
month, or 1,284 a year. This comes 
to a little more than two per _—_ 
per year, or a bit better than the per 
capita consumption of books for the 


‘It is logical to believe, therefore, 
that people anywhere will buy books. 
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THIS CAN MAKE 


The same steel mill that turns out millions of dollars 
of materials for war is exactly the same steel mill 
that turns out millions of dollars of materials for 
peace . . . and it doesn’t have to be converted or 
re-converted, or shut down for change-over. 


That’s why Pittsburgh got into its full stride 
quicker when the nation changed over for war; 
that’s-why it will swing into the post-war market 
without a hitch and turn to making steel, glass, 


aluminum, and other materials for automobiles, 
refrigerators, and other products for which there 
is a pent-up demand of billions of dollars. 

That’s the kind of steady, year-in, year-out 
market on which to build your distribution. 

The kind of paper on which to build your distri- 
bution in this market is the paper which, for 36 
years, has been the No. 1 paper in this No. 1 market 


',.. The Pittsburgh Press. 


The Pittsburgh Press 


Represented by the National Advertising 
Department, Scripps-Howard News- 
papers, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 
Offices in Chicago, Detroit, Memphis, 
Philadelphia and San Francisco. 
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IN PITTSBURGH 

IN DAILY CIRCULATION 

IN CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
IN RETAIL ADVERTISING 

IN GENERAL ADVERTISING 
IN TOTAL ADVERTISING 


Pittsburgh your No.1 Post-war market 


if they can get them conveniently at 
a price they can afford, There is even 
reason to believe that people living 
in isolated communities are a poten- 
tially better-than-average market for 
books, because their facilities for 
amusement are more limited than 
those of dwellers in larger communi- 
ties. 

It is because mass production meth- 
ods are used in manufacturing Pocket 
Books that they can be sold profitably 
at 25c apiece, and no one should jump 
to the conclusion that regulation pub- 
lishers are gypping their customers by 


charging $2 to $4 apiece for their 
books. Paper, printing and binding 
costs for each Pocket Book range from 
7 to 12c, depending chiefly upon the 
number of pages. Royalties of 1 to 
1l4c a book represent a fairly small 
part of the cost (but the total amount, 
in dollars, pleases the original pub- 
lisher and the author). The books are 
sold at wholesale for 16 to 19c. This 
leaves a difference of 11/, to 7c for the 
company’s sales expense and other 
overhead, and profit. Net profit aver- 
ages about half a cent per book, so 
last year’s twenty million copies should 
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Because of the limited equipment and the heavy 
burden placed on all transportation services, 
the Office of Defense Transportation is urgently 
requesting you to ship your gifts and packages 


before December 10th. 


Help us keep the vital transportation lines of the 
nation flowing smoothly over the Chrismas period 


by shipping before 


Qh! LW, 


December 10th. 


Ay 


EXPRESS 
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RAIL-AIR SERVICE 


have earned the tidy sum of $100,000. 

It is a paradox that the war should 
stimulate demand for Pocket Books, 
but at the same time pose the problem 
of paper shortage. It occurred to the 
management that if only a fraction of 
the 70 millions of books it has sold in 
the last four years should be in good 
condition, some of these might be put 
back into circulation. On November 
8 of this year the firm put out a feeler 
to uncover some of those discarded 
books—two full-page newspaper ad- 
vertisements, one in the Washington 
Post and the other in the Syracuse 
Post Standard. The advertisements 
offered one new book for each three 
old ones returned in good condition 
to the New York office. 


New Books Are Ordered 


Results at this writing (a week after 
publication of the advertisement) are 
disappointing, although a surprising 
development is the receipt of a fairly 
large proportion of orders for new 
books, without the return of old ones. 
One explanation for the indifferent 
response to the offer might be the 
public’s high buying power and the 
fact that people are so busy nowadays 
—the same factors which made it nec- 
essary to put on an impressive cam- 
paign to draw 100,000,000 milk, beer 
and soft drink “slacker” bottles, on 
which deposits had been paid, from 
the Nation’s pantries and cellars. 

Other experiments are under consid- 
eration, or have already been put into 
effect, by the management of Pocket 
Books. One of these is the publishing 
of illustrated books. Another is the 
publishing of Spanish and Portuguese 
Pocket Books, to be sold in Latin- 
America. Mr, de Graff was one of a 
group of five U.S. publishers who 
recently visited South America and 
Central America to study publishing 
conditions and book markets there. 
One thing that impressed him was the 
low prices at which standard books 
are sold; new novels sell for the equiv- 


Meet “Gertrude,” designed by Walt 
Disney. She’s the famous Pocket Books’ 
mascot and identifying trade character. 
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What’s what in Detroit? 


7 OUT OF 10 METALWORKING MANAGEMENT MEN 
GET THE LOWDOWN FROM OUR OWN STAN BRAMS 


THERE’S MORE going on in Detroit than hits the newspaper 
headlines. Riots and plans for postwar automobiles may satisfy 
the general public’s urge to know what’s what in the automotive 
capital, but the less spectacular doings in industry either rate 
little attention from the editors or are lost in the avalanche of 


war news. 


NOT SO in THE IRON AGE. For the 100,000 key men of Amer- 
ican metalworking have a keen interest in the week-to-week de- 
velopments of motordom’s current history . . . and our editors 


know it. 


TO SATISFY THE WANTS of these readers, THE IRON AGE 
carries prominently in every issue the “Assembly Line,” a high- 
spot-hitting digest of all that’s latest and most significant, con- 


© “ANN ARBOR ducted by Stan Brams, who knows his Michigan. 


JACKSON 


DO THE READERS respond? They do... careful surveys show 


72% readership . . . some 72,000 industrial management men, 


weekly following the course of Detroit’s affairs. Are they auto- 
mobile men? No... in peacetitne they make everything in metal, 


pots and pans, musical instruments, garden tools, anything. 


IN SUM, “Assembly Line” is one more of the editorial guaran- 
tees THE IRON AGE offers for getting the active, interested 
attention of the men who run American metalworking. That 
means the same attention of the same men for your advertising. 
Plan a substantial, concentrated schedule , . . mow to help win 
the war, /ater to help win enduring sales success for your ma- 


terials, equipment, or supplies. 


A Chilton @ Publication 


100 East 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Animatophone 
16mm Sound Motion Picture Equipment 


Yes, the 35's are something every: 
one understands” — and something 
Victor has understood and always 
recognized in all its 33 years as the 
pioneer of non-theatrical Motion 
Picture Equipment. 

So “Look to V ictor”? for your ap- 
plication of the training and eduea- 
tional advantages in Sight - Sound - 


Sequence — in your schools, your 


f... 
Ly \¢ 
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business and your home. 


Victor Animatograph Corporation 


Home Office and Factory | New York ¢ McGraw Hill Bldg. 


Davenport, lowa 330 W. 42nd 
Chicago ¢ 188 W. Randolph 


alent of 80c to $1 in our money, while 
some cheaper editions sell for as little 
as the equivalent of 15 or 20c. He 
noticed, too, that their book distri- 
bution was wider than that for stand- 
ard books in this country, books being 
sold there on newsstands and at rail- 
way terminals, along with magazines. 
Pocket Books are sold to some extent 
in a few Latin-American outlets, and, 
oddly enough, their prices have been 
jacked up to all that the traffic would 
bear. ‘Mission to Moscow,” for ex- 
ample, was being sold at the equiva- 
lent of 80c in Brazil. 


Experiment Worth Watching 


It is logical to believe that in coun- 
tries where books are generally sold 
at low figures and distributed through 
many outlets, and where paper-bound 
books are the rule rather than the ex- 
ception, the Spanish and Portugese 
versions of Pocket Books should find 
ready acceptance—and perhaps help to 
implement the Good Neighbor pol- 
icy. For this reason, the experiment 
Pocket Books, Inc., is conducting in 
these new markets is worth watching. 

In the light of the achievements 
chalked up in four years, Publisher de 
Graff's anticipated goal sales of 65,- 
000,000 copies of Pocket Books a year 
seems modest enough. Perhaps when 
the new markets opened by the firm’s 
unusual merchandising and distribu- 
tion methods have been thoroughly 
cultivated, we shall hear no more of 
the old gag about the chorus girl who 
said she did not want a book, because 
she already had one. 
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Tuere 1s only one source of greatness and that 
is The People. By vote at the polls or by pur- 
chase in the market-place they reject or accept, 


condemn or approve. Only the worthy survives. 


. Ne Tue TREMENDOUS circulation of the 
Mirror can be construed as acceptance, approval, 
indorsement. More than 770,000 people daily and 
‘almost 1,700,000 Sundays buy the Mirror because 
they prefer it to any other New York newspaper. 


AQgy 
43 * As THE NATION’S third largest daily 
and second largest Sunday newspaper, the Mirror 


has cross-sectioned its circulation area. Thus 


some of its readers are suburban home owners, 


ow 


others city apartment dwellers; some are wage- 
earners, others salaried folk or business heads; 
some wear mink, others cloth. But they all have 


this one thing in common: they read the Mirror! 


To make a marked contribution to the welfare 
of many people—that is the outward sign 
of greatness in a man, a business or product. 


is a measurable thing 


SA, , . 
_ A BOVE ALL, the Mirror provides each 


reader a ringside seat in the world NEWS arena. 
The full services of AP, UP, INS and staff writers 
see to that ... complemented by staff lensmen 
and every domestic and wire photo service of im- 
portance. In addition, the Mirror provides infor- 
mative and recreational features which canvass 
thoroughly the interests of people of all ages. 
For the Mirror is a friend to The Family ... fast- 
reading as New York demands, crisp as ‘a colo- 
nel’s salute, authentic as a Navy communique and 


entertaining as only the featureful Mirror can be. 


SS ; 
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the Mirror 1s a great newspaper. Few contem- 
poraries have achieved so much in so short a 
time; few in the postwar period will have better 


standing with the public... and advertisers, tog, 


=Sy 
4% X In JOURNALISM as in advertising 
productivity, the Mirror is one of the potent 
newspapers of now..,’a consistent contributor to 
the welfare of the many—a yardstick by which 


to measure that intangible: newspaper greatness! 


new york MIRROR 


Member of ASSOCIATED PRESS « UNITED PRESS + INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE « AP, INP & STAFF PHOTOS + MEDIA RECORDS 
ADVERTISING FEDERATION OF AMERICA- AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS « AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION. 
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Today he flies for Mars. 


| Make a Wager: 


Will he carry a sample case tomorrow? 


After V-Day 


Thousands of Salesmen Will Fly 


There are many logical reasons for believing that tomorrow’s sales- 


men will operate their own planes. 


Mr. Watkins states the case. 


BY ROY A. WATKINS 


Executive Vice-President and General Manager 
Howard Aircraft Corp. 
Chicago 


LYING salesmen will be in 
enormous demand after the 
war. Ability to pilot a plane 
may even become a necessary 
qualification for a salesman’s job in 
many fields of endeavor. General in- 
dustrial operations will be profoundly 
affected by wartime developments. The 
evolution, most of all, will be felt in 
distribution. 

Because distribution is keyed around 
sales, the man most affected will be 
the salesman. The salesman who is 
out in front in the new world to come 
will fly. He may operate his own plane 
or he may employ a pilot. But he will 
fly his own, a company plane, or a 
rental plane. In the high-speed days to 
come it will be absolutely necessary 
for thousands upon thousands of sales- 
men to take to wings. 

Already one eastern clothing manu- 
facturer has informed all of his sales- 
men that they must take up flying if 
they expect to hold their jobs after 
the return of peace. He has told them 
that he will not have a single salesman 
who cannot fly his own plane. 

When changes come there are al- 
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ways some who pioneer. During the 
evolution of American merchandising 
there was a time when quick-trigger 
salesmen began to jump trains, leav- 
ing their slower-thinking competitors 
to carry on with horses and buck- 
boards. Later quick-action salesmen 
grabbed telephones and beat slower 
men to the sales. Still later, progressive 
salesmen turned to automobiles to out- 
distance their rivals. 

Use of transport sales in selling had 
been increasing in leaps and bounds 
prior to the outbreak of the war. This 
increase continued up to the time 
when wartime pal almost put an 
end to salesmanship as such. They 
will be used again, more than ever, 
after the war. 

Don’t get me wrong in all this. I 
don’t mean that all salesmen who do 
not fly will be washed up. Many of 
them will continue to be extremely 
useful. What I mean is that the flying 
salesman, many of them returned 
pilots who are mustered out of the 
armed services, will come in at the 
top. They will be the men who get the 
big commissions, particularly from 


manufacturers and distributors who 
deal in products of high unit values. 

It will follow then, and naturally, 
that the slower-moving and slower- 
thinking men, those who drag their 
feet in the dust, will be squeezed out 
at the bottom. In the past the air has 
been for the few. Flying had glamor. 
Flyers were specially gifted men—dar- 
ing, mysterious. 

That all will be gone when hun- 
dreds of thousands of young men who 
have been more or less living in air- 
planes come home from the scattered 
war fronts. Just as today a nation must 
fly or die, so when peace is wen busi- 
ness enterprises must use the air or 
fold + To illustrate, let me point to 
some figures: 

1927, commercial 
carried, 87,000. 

1941, ditto, 4,600,500. 

1927, airmail carried, pounds, 2,270,300. 

1941, ditto, 44,595,300. 

1927, air express and freight, pounds, 
45,860. 

1941, ditto, 22,315,000. 

Civil Aeronautics Board figures show 
that there are pending currently ap- 
plications for nearly 400,000 miles of 
airline service, planned for post-war 
operation. Total railroad mileage in 
the United States today is only 238,- 
500. Bus, truck, rail and steamship 
operators are among the applicants for 
space in the skies. Some, I believe, may 
not be thoroughly serious in their in- 
tentions, desiring only to be in posi- 
tion to protect themselves in case of 
necessity. 


airlines, passengers 
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Knoxville is the heart of the whole TVA system. 
That’s why Knoxville is easily the best dam mar- 
ket in the world. The astonishing prosperity and 
growth in the wake of TVA have already made it 
one of the most productive markets for sales 
gains. Bank debits are accepted as a standard 
index to business activity, and bank debits in 
Knoxville are up 40% over last year. Knoxville 
has the greatest future for permanent growth of 
any American city. 
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As a professional economist, | agree with other econo- 
mists that TVA represents the most successful and the 
most-comprehensive regional planning development in 
American history. It’s the world’s most striking proof 
that large-scale planning is possible in a democracy. 
TVA stands for infinitely more than the world’s big- 
gest power system—19 giant dams furnishing 11% of 
all America’s hydro-electric power. It embraces a 
whole series of far-reaching benefits which have 
widened the opportunities, increased the well-being 
and prosperity of every family in its area. And these 
are permanent benefits and a permanent prosperity 
which will last as long as there is an America. 
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Such giant industries as Aluminum Co, of TVA has brought water navigation to Knox- "Metropolitan Knoxville today has 182,000 z 

America and Clinton Engineer Works, cov- ville linking it to the whole Great Lakes— population—with a basically sound prosper- ; 
ering thousands of acres, are utilizing TVA Mississippi River—Inland Waterway system, ity. No boom town. Whatever you do, r 

power, bringing their huge payrolls to Knox- Lower freight rates mean lower retail prices _; don’t overlook Knoxville. 
ville. for everyone. 
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MORNING 
POST 


A‘ Morning Paper 
that’s Read by Both 


Man and Wife 
... at Home 


Foley Bros., Houston’s largest depart- 
ment store, uses almost twice as much 
space in the morning paper as in both 
of the evening papers combined, They 
do this because they know the Houston 
Market is different—the morning paper 
goes into the 


home and is read with 


equal thoroughness by both man and 
wife, 

The Post is the only Houston news- 
paper offering a complete market page 
and carrying both Associated and United 
Press news dispatches. It carries 25 of 
the most popular comics in the country, 
covers the homewife’s 


many interests, 


and is strong in sports, It appeals to 
every reader in the family—young or old. 
Houston retailers who need to sell the 
family as a group, prefer The Post as 
their advertising In Amuse- 
ments, Electrical Appliances, Furniture, 
Liquor, Musical Instruments, Profes- 
sional Services, Radio, and Real Estate. 
The Post leads, And 5 of the 7 larger 
super-mart grocery 
space in The Post. 


medium, 


chains use more 

More and more national advertisers 
are following the lead of local business 
men who know Houston, They are using 
The Post—the home-read paper, 


Houston’s Largest Store 


Bulks Advertising In _\_ 
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94.6% DOOR 
DELIVERED OR 
MAILED 


OVER 1,000,000 
CONSUMERS 


Buying Over $260,000,000 
Worth Yearly 


The 1930 census showed Hous- 
ton second only to Los Angeles in 
percentage of growth, and since 
1930 it is second only to Washing- 
ton, D. C. There are now over 
1,000,000 people in the Houston 
area, and they buy $260,000,000 
worth of consumer merchandise 
yearly according to latest figures 
reported by Sales Management. 
Houston industry has reached a 
wide diversity as the wealth of 
natural resources is developed— 
resources as much in demand in 
peacetime as wartime. 

Get started in this 


market of 
the future now! 


Represented by Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney, Inc. 


THE HOUSTON POST 


First in the Texas Morning Field 


in City and Suburban Circulation 


We in aviation do not expect to see 
the old forms of transportation wither 
and die. We are quite certain that rail- 
road freight and express, and trucking 
and steamship lines, will continue to 
prosper. They'll keep on carrying com- 
modities such as grain, cattle, ore, and 
bulk and non-perishable goods. 

Air transportation will be in an en- 
tirely different field. Such commercial 
materials as black mica from India 
and platinum from the Persian gulf; 
beryl ore, quartz crystals, industrial 
diamonds and rubber from South 
America, and other less romantic ma- 
terials have been flown. Quantities of 
seeds, some by weight more valuable 
than gold, have been shipped by air. 
Often emergency repair parts for ma- 
chinery go the same way. 

After the war we must have an in- 
ternational air. Passenger and cargo 
planes must be permitted to fly 
through any skies. New problems con- 
front the world. The surface of the 
earth is divided into many portions— 
oceans, continents, islands, mountains, 
and polar and tropical barriers. The 
air is all in one piece. 


Future Ceiling Unlimited 


So far, nations have claimed the 
air by pretending to extend earthly 
boundaries skyward. The system is il- 
lusory. It is to be hoped that the 
United States can work out reciprocal 
agreements with other countries, giv- 
ing this Nation rights for non-military 
flights, with landing rights for refuel- 
ing and other technical purposes. 

There should be no limitations on 
the number of schedules or the num- 
ber of carriers operating between in- 
ternational points. Free zones should 
be established to provide points for 
unloading and storage, for making re- 
pairs and housing staffs. Airports, 
bases and facilities throughout the 
world should be available on a non- 
exclusive basis. - 

If these international problems can 
be solved, there will come a great air 
commerce between nations which will 
include passenger, express and freight 
lines. Already one company has ap- 
plied for rights between the United 
States and Europe which include the 
establishing of floating islands of steel, 
800 miles apart, to be known as sea- 
dromes. If these are built, small pri- 
vately owned planes could make trans- 
oceanic passages without fear of fuel 
shortage. 

From all these facts one can get an 
idea of the changes now taking place 
on our horizons. Certain critical items 
have normally taken months to reach 
industrial centers from abroad. Some 
of these from now on may be made 
available in days or even in hours. In 
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For Maximum Ad=Response 


Embraced by your favorite chair, at ease in the 


old slippers and house-robe, the warm glow of lamp 


cag6 Daily News has carried more Total Display linage 
than any other Chicago paper, morning, evening or 


Sunday.* . . . Certainly BASIC evidence of BASIC 


worth and esteem—and profitable response! 


*For fair comparison liquor linage omitted since The Chicago 
Daily News does not accept advertising for alcoholic beverages. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FOR 67 YEARS CHICAGO'S HOME NEWSPAPER 
ITS PLACE IN THE HOME IS ONE OF 
RESPECT AND TRUST 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
DETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Building SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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like manner, in certain items, the time 
for carrying goods from the manufac- 
turer to the consumer may be similarly 
cut down. 

Industry will become extremely 
flexible; it will plan on a short-time 
basis. Some types of businesses may 
be able to operate entirely without 
warehouses. Finished products will be 
moved immediately to the consumer. 
These changed conditions will affect 
the general manager, the sales man- 
ager, and all of their departments. The 
key man in all this will be the man 
with wings. The salesman out in his 
plane making face-to-face contacts, 
getting orders and flying home with 
them will be a new type of man. 


Yes, He Will Fly to Sell 


He will think in terms of time and 
not in terms of miles. He must know 
the vast possibilities of commercial air 
transportation and he must also know 
its limitations. 

Out of talks with many business 
men and others the idea has come to 
me that many manufacturers of staple 
products, the trade names of which 
were established with the public long 
before the war, blissfully think that 
selling won't have to be done when 
peace returns. They seem to have two 
dreams: 

1. They expect shortages for most 
materials to continue. 

2. They think they can coast along 
on their reputations. 

Let me give them a word of warn- 
ing. They must remember that in the 
main the Government is using their 
products without trade names. They 
must remember that trade names are 
soon forgotten. To keep up with com- 
petition when peace comes, they'll 
have to send their salesmen out to 
sell. It may be that they will have a 
bigger job than they imagine. 

I believe it entirely possible that 
the salesman out after important or- 
ders will not want to wait even for 
the fast-flying commercial air lines. I 
believe he will want his own plane. 
Then he will be free from all sched- 
ules and can go where he wants to ZO, 
Starting instantly. I believe, too, that 
the day will come when the salesman 
will fly a helicopter to the airport 
where he will pick up his own plane. 

Many industrial leaders a are 
thinking seriously about how these 
new developments will affect them, 
and I believe it is time they did. They 
are beginning to realize that they must 
re-gear their sales and delivery meth- 
ods to the new order that so soon will 
be here. 

Remember, during the first World 
War, from 1914 to 1918, the automo- 
bile was just coming into its own. My 
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early years were spent in Iowa. I re- 
call that at the time I left my home 
there was not a single garage or repair 
shop in the town, with the exception 
of those in some livery stable or back- 
entrance room. When I returned, not 
many years later, I found automotive 
service one of the important factors 
in local business. 

Throughout the Nation factories 
that during the World War years had 
been manufacturing munitions and 
war materials, in the ’20’s were mak- 
ing automotive parts. Magnificent sales 
rooms, samed of distributors and 
thousands of repair shops bloomed. 
Boys had come home from the war 
with the “know how” about engines. 
No great numbers of airplane ma- 
chinists came home from that other 


war. Planes still were few then. 

Look at the changed picture today. 
War aviation is the No. 1 industry 
this time. More workers today are em- 
ployed in the manufacture and servic- 
ing of airplanes than were employed 
in the automobile field when that 
other war ended. We have 3,000,000 
men in active air service today. The 
majority of them will come home. 
The majority of them will want to 
continue to fly. 

We who are getting old and fat 
and slow are going to have a time of 
it to keep up with them. Think about 
what they are going to do in the sell- 
ing field. Will they be on your staff 
or on your competitor's staff? You'll 
find go-getters among them. Consider 
them, I advise you. 


Can’t Evade Union Contract Thru 
Commission System, Says Court 


ALES MANAGERS and other 

business heads who may be 

chafing under the increasing 

inroads of unions into the field 
of selling in California may not be 
cheered by (but they doubtless will be 
interested in) a decision just handed 
down by the California State Supreme 
Court. 

The decision states, in effect, that 
unions may take whatever legal means 
are open to them if an employer at- 
tempts to evade a collective bargaining 
agreement among teamster-salesmen 
by establishing a straight commission 
basis of pay under a “peddler’” sys- 
tem of selling. The decision holds 
further, that a labor union which boy- 
cotts a firm acting in this way to 
evade union terms of work, and pub- 
lishes the details of the controversy 
and explains the reason for the boy- 
cott, may not be sued for libel. 

The case dates back to 1938 when 
the Happy Home Dairy, Stockton, 
Calif., irked by the restrictions of the 
teamster union labor contract and 
emphatic in its denial of the union’s 
right to organize its selling personnel, 
established a “‘peddler’’ system for all 
of its milk-wagon delivery salesmen. 
The union claimed the men were thus 
deprived of their workmen’s compen- 
sation protection and minimum wage 
guarantees, and also of maximum 
hours law protection, and similar rights 
and privileges given them by the 
teamsters’ union contract ignored by 
the management in its action. 

Repeated attempts and pressure of 
the union to have the salesmen rein- 
stated as employes working under the 
old agreement, were of no avail. The 
company also refused to guarantee a 


minimum wage for the driver-salesmen 
—an alternate union request. 

The Stockton Central Labor Council 
then placed the company on its “un- 
fair” list and published a complete 
story of the controversy and the rea- 
sons for the boycott in the Stockton 
Labor Herald, official organ of the 
Labor Council, which had wide cir- 
culation. Labor men claim the boy- 
cott and dissemination of the facts 
‘was enormously effective.” The com- 
pany lost a lot of business and didn’t 
relish that type of publicity. It sued 
the paper and the Teamsters’ Union 
for libel. The Superior Court awarded 
the company damages and the award 
was upheld by the Appellate Court. 
Labor took the case to the Supreme 
Court of the State. The petition for 
re-hearing was hotly contested, but the 
high court eventually set aside the 
decision of the lower court and agreed 
to review the case. 

Its decision has just been given. 
The court held that, as part of the 
constitutional guarantee of free speech, 
the union had a right to publish the 
facts which led to its boycott. It further 
expressed the opinion that an evasion 
of a collective bargaining agreement by 
employers, gives a union legal grounds 
for the employment of economic pres- 
sure and other labor activities. 

Employers of this calibre of labor in 
California have been following this 
case with interest, as there are a num- 
ber of similar tests pending in the 
courts. Most of these question the 
rights of labor to publish the facts in 
a labor controversy when such facts 
lead to the generation of ill-will in 
the public mind, and loss of business 
to the firm concerned. 
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INVASION FROM MARS 


Fantastic? Not at all! Only five years ago, 


oad 


thousands of people believed it, as they fled for the’ 
mountains with wet cloths wrapped over their faces! 
What better illustration could there be of 
the importance of an accurate understanding of what is 
going on in the world? In the light of today’s turmoil 
the need is perhaps more striking now than ever before. 
That is why Newsweek brings its readers: Impartial, 
objective news facts, including news direct from the 
fighting fronts by Newsweek’s own correspondents... 
news significance paragraphs, analyzing the meaning of the 
news...signed opinions by recognized authorities like 
Moley, Robey, Masefield, Malone, Lindley, Pratt... 
and studied predictions of the future, through The 


Periscope and Postwar Horizons. 


That Newsweek meets today’s news needs successfully is 
demonstrated by these figures: In five short years, Newsweek 
circulation has gone up 74%. And its advertising revenue has increased, 


among general magazines, from twenty-second to fifth place! 


A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC 1S AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 
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War Wipes Out Old Markets, but New 
Policies Find New Customers 


Hundreds of businesses that never before had used outdoor adver- 


tising are now “on the boards” as a result of radical changes in 
selling methods instituted by the Chicago Division of General 


Outdoor after the shock of Pearl Harbor. Herewith, the story. 


Based on an interview with 


E. W. 


STEPHENSON 


Sales Manager, Chicago Division 
General Outdoor Advertising Co. 
Chicago 


REFUSAL to accept a bad 

situation at its face value... 

a re-oriented point of view 

on selling policy ... and a 
new approach on manpower and sales 
training: These factors, combined 
through intelligent management, have 
won 537 brand new customers for 
General Outdoor Advertising Com- 
pany’s Chicago District organization 
since Pearl Harbor. 

Specifically, in 1941 General Out- 
door’s Chicago Division served 431 
clients. Since then they've added 560, 
all but 23 of whom are brand new. 
By the end of this year they expect to 
have added about 750 new customers. 

The details of the policies which 
made this record possible bear some 
explanation, because there was little 
optimism in the industry after the 
shock of Pearl Harbor. E. W. Stephen- 
son, sales manager for the Chicago 
district (it takes in everything from 
St. Louis to Louisville, to Indian- 
apolis, and a bit beyond), told SALEs 
MANAGEMENT the story. 


New Elements in Business 


Said Mr. Stephenson: “The 537 
new customers who never before had 
sampled our service represent in the 
main new elements in business. For 
the most part they are making war 
goods. We don’t know, of course, how 
many of them will be making con- 
sumer goods before the war ends, 
They all expect to, sooner or later, I 
am sure, and they are making their 
company names and in some instances, 
their products, known in expectance of 
the return of peace conditions. That 
means we are broadening out. 

“Soon after the war started we de- 
cided to increase our sales force. Right 
off the bat we were told, ‘You can't 
get salesmen. With millions of men 


going into the armed forces they can't 
be had.’ Well, in the face of that we 
decided to try saleswomen. Insofar 
as I know, no woman had ever sold 
outdoor advertising up to that time. 

“We began to hire and train women 
and they've proved to be so efficient 
that they now comprise more than 
10% of our force. I’m convinced that 
any sales force, from now on, may well 
consist of up to 20% women. In fact, 
I believe that women as a rule have 
a more efficient follow-through than 
men. Our women have uncovered, de- 
veloped and brought in a different 
class of business than we ever had 
before; they’ve pioneered entirely new 
ground.” 

“What type of women have proved 
the best?” Mr. Stephenson was asked. 

“We look for women who have had 
good, basic experience,” he replied. 
“We like them, if possible, between 
the ages of 35 and 45. Women with 
responsibilities are first-class material. 


Blackstone Studio 
E. W. SrePHENSON 


A bright woman who has lost her 
husband, through death or divorce, 
and who has a child or two to raise, 
is likely to be first-class material. She 
has something to work for and prob- 
ably will try hard to learn and to 
make good. What’s more, she’s more 
likely to stick.” 

“What effect has the war had on 
maintaining your sales staff of men?” 
he was asked. 

“Quite a few went into the armed 
services,’ he said. “Some went into 
war industries. For a time we had a 
job getting replacements. But I can 
tell a little story that will show how 
we solved that problem.” 

The story, as he told it, went about 
like this: The St. Louis branch had 
become somewhat depleted of sales- 
men and he went down there to see 
what could be done about it. He reg- 
istered at a hotel and got all ready to 
interview applicants. “Men wanted” 
advertisements had been placed in St. 
Louis publications. The hour came for 
the men to report for interviews but 
nothing happened. 


“Fishing” for Salesmen 


Mr. Stephenson did some deep 
thinking. It occurred to him that an 
appliance house, with war conditions 
as they were, might be laying off sales- 
men. He called a friend connected 
with such a company and asked him: 

“Do you know any salesmen look- 
ing for jobs? Perhaps you have laid 
off a man or two, or several men, 
whom you could recommend.” 

His friend knew of such men. They 
were looking for jobs. Surely, he’d be 
glad to help. 

“What other company did he know 
that might have released salesmen?” 

In a short time Mr. Stephenson was 
calling other companies. Could they 
suggest men? Or anywhere else he 
might find men? 

“I had some very busy hours,” he 
told the SM writer, “but in a couple 
of days I had eleven men who seemed 
to be satisfactory. I turned them over 
to our local St. Louis man with the 
remark, ‘Put on any of these you want. 
They’ re all satisfactory to me.’ ” 

Every man thus found, he added, 
has paid his way. Every one has im- 
proved with time. All were salesmen 
to start with. Run-of-mill, they were 
far better material to begin with than 
the average man who answers a “help 
wanted” advertisement. 
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As seen in LIFE and FORTUNE 


“Nature Reveals Fire to Primitive Man” 
First of a series portraying The History of Fire 


Did this man start a civilization? 


No one knows when primitive man first became conscious 
of fire. But science tells us this: If it were not for man’s con- 
quest of fire through the centuries, civilization could scarcely 
have advanced beyond the Stone Age and human beings 


would still be living in caves, eating roots and raw meats. 


VEST POCKET SALESMEN 


Today it’s difficult to picture the time when the only source 
of fire came from Nature . . . for in the pockets and purses of 
over 50,000,000 American men and women the simple little 
book of matches is taken for granted. Yes, the BOOK MATCH 
is the indispensable companion to one of the greatest 
habits in the world—smoking. As that companion it has be- 


come a powerful, arresting and PROVED ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


IT TELLS AND SELLS 


Many of America’s leading national advertisers use hundreds 


of millions of Universal Book Matches every year to carry 


their story to the consumer. Quickly and repeatedly the 
Universal Book Match #ells and sells for leading products, 
names and services. In fact, we can probably show you 
companies in your own field that have found Universal 
Book Match advertising gives far greater returns per dollar 
invested than other forms of advertising. 


A SIMPLE TEST 


The power of book match advertising can be quickly 
proved by a test in any city or section you select... 
with as small an appropriation as two thousand dollars. 
If you have never heard the story of the remarkable 
results you can obtain for your firm or clients with Uni- 
versal Book Match advertising, one of our representa- 
tives will gladly give it to you. Just drop us a line. There’s 
no obligation, of course. 


UNIVERSAL MATCH CORPORATION—General Offites, Saint Louis 


wl Sales offices in all principal cities coast to coast 


9 
UNIVERSAL MATCH . CORPORATION 


a 


AN INSTITUTION KEYED TO LEADERSHIP 


AND DEDICATED TO SERVICE 


THIS GENTLEMAN tried to find the leading magazine WHILE THIS gentleman listened to so many presenta- 
in the business field by asking two friends. But tions of claims that none of them meant anything 
they couldn’t agree... to him... 


IN DESPERATION, this executive asked the advice of 
his secretary. Funny girl — she liked the maga- 
zine with the handsomest salesman! 


YOU, OF COURSE, can skip all this by 
merely asking yourself the three most im- 
portant questions ... getting the answers... 


and choosing NATION’S BUSINESS! 


1. Has largest business circulation 


2. Has greatest reader response 


3. Costs less per reader 


Choose the leader... 


Facts and figures—detailed and interesting—are available to support all NATION’S 
BUSINESS claims, Write or phone Orson Angell, Director of Advertising, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, (MOhawk 4-3450). 
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Many old and long established or- 
ganizations, either in manufacturing 
or selling, through years of experience 
have developed a “pattern,” Mr. 
Stephenson went on. Some plan or 
idea works. So it is adopted. It be- 
comes routine. 

But the war has brought radical 
changes. If management doesn’t 
change, it may get lost in the back- 
wash. Mr. Stephenson added: 

“We've developed something that 
we like to think is new in sales man- 
agement.” He outlined the “old sys- 
tem:” 

(a) You hire a man. (b) You give 
him the fundamentals of the job. 
(c) You send him out with one of 
your old salesmen. (d) You toss him 
into the water and let him sink or 
swim. 


Remember the Old Way? 


Then, too, the sales manager has 
often followed another practice. The 
new salesman hunts out a prospect, 
works on him, lays out a plan, gradu- 
ally develops a sale. Time comes to get 
the name on the line. The sales man- 
ager or some other top man who, be- 
cause of his experience feels that the 
prospect is ale to place the order, 
assumes that it’s his job to do the 
“closing.” 

They call on the prospect together 
and the contract is completed. The 
sales manager then writes a report to 
the Big Boss. It says in substance: 
“Jack and I went out and signed him.” 

That makes the sales manager look 
nice and pretty. Jack did the work. 
He gets in on the credit. But Jack, 
who very likely isn’t so dumb, doesn’t 
feel so good about it. 

The new system, Mr. Stephenson 
says, and the one he prefers, is to turn 
the old one upside down and work 
from the other end. “We try to find 
new prospects. We send the men and 
women who are selling to them. We 
may help in the preliminary work; but 
we want them to do the closing. 

“Don’t take the glory of closing 
away from them. Show them that you 
have confidence in them. That'll give 
them confidence in themselves. In the 
end it means that we have a large 
number of competent ‘closers.’ It 
makes for a better staff.” 

General Outdoor Advertising also 
is now giving its salesmen longer, bet- 
ter and more intensive training than 
at any time in the past. And a great 
part of this training is on how to con- 
clude the sale. 

Contacting many lines of industry— 
a considerable number of which are 
operating new wartime plants—Mr. 
Stephenson senses that in the post- 
war period untold changes will take 
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place. And he sees in these changes 
grave perils for the old-time thinkers 
who believe that they can take up, 
after the war, where they left off be- 
fore it. 

He offered some observations to 
prove his point. Visiting a high execu- 
tive of one of the world’s largest elec- 
trical manufacturers, he asked him if 
he had specific plans for new models 
immediately after the war. 

“Hell, no!” he replied. “Our engi- 
neers are entirely occupied with war 
products. We won't have anything 
new for months, a year or two at 
least after we return to consumer 
products.” 

A large washing machine manufac- 
turer told him: 

“Our Victory model, which we will 
produce immediately after the war, 
will be stripped of all gadgets. Just 
the necessary workable parts, nothing 
more.” 

A radio manufacturer said: 

“We are in no position to retool. 
It's too bad, but people are being led 
to believe that they will get something 
they won't get.” 

It seems to be the opinion of long 
established and more successful com- 
panies, that the —_ will be glad to 
buy anything offered, commented Mr. 


Stephenson. But, he added: 

“There’s another side to the story 
which may surprise them. They'd bet- 
ter watch out for the new fellows who 
are coming into the various fields. 
These are men, never in the picture 
before, who will have: plants, big 
ones, built for big jobs; vast cubic 
feet of manufacturing space built up 
during the war; men with a lot of 
know-how, men whose abilities to 
change from one thing. to another 
have been accentuated by the war; 
men who have confidence in them- 
selves because they've done a big war- 
time job. 

In addition, with millions of men 
coming home from the war, and other 
millions of trained workers cancelled 
out of their jobs by the return of peace, 
these new fellows will be ready to go 
—and with a bang. They're fellows 
with daring, many of them industrial 
adventurers. I know an engineer who 
has risen brightly during the war pe- 
riod. 

“He’s an idea man, an original 
thinker, and he has built up a new 
organization not hampered at all by 
emg or practice. His crew has 

een doing new work and he thinks 
he can quickly turn to other new 
work.” 
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More advertisers renew 
their contracts more con- 
sistently on WSAI...than on 
any other local Cincinnati 


radio station. 


5000 WATTS-DAY AND NIGHT 
BASIC BLUE NETWORK STATION 


CROSLEY OWNED AND OPERATED 
National Representatives: SPOT SALES, INC. 
New York * Chicago « San Francisco 
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Mr. Stephenson asked this engineer 
recently what he was doing to prepare 
for the post-war period. He replied: 

“T'll have some killer-dillers ready.” 

“It can be that the have-nots will be 
the doers after the war,” Mr. Stephen- 
son observed. ‘The war has shown 
engineers how fast new ideas and 
new things can be developed. Will the 
old fellows come back or will the new 
fellows take the play away from them? 

“Retooling mentally can pay big 
profits. Footwork can be very profit- 
able. The other day in a western city 
[ ran into an example of this. I found 
a furniture store that was doing the 
biggest business in its history. Why? 
Because it had put in a jewelry de- 
partment.” 

New selling policies, too, played a 
big part in General Outdoor’s 1942- 
1943 record. Prior to 1942 the com- 
pany merchandised its service in units 
of from 80 to 160 outdoor posters 
only. Now it will sell ove and no 
apologies asked. 


HE post-war problem of un- 
employment is in a fair way 
of being solved — through 
salesmanship. Approximately 
three million men are now servicing 
industry—and post-war needs will be 
at least as great as in 1940, when about 
eight million men were selling, full or 
part-time. That figure may even be 
increased by two million, according to 
the aims of the Committee for Indus- 
trial Development for employment 
after the war. This will absorb more 
than one-half the men who will be 
mustered out at war's end. 

Men who have learned aggressive- 
ness in the armed forces will make 
ideal salesmen. The problem is—ac- 
cording to Lee McCanne, secretary 
and assistant general manager of the 
Stromberg-Carlson Co., who addressed 
a November meeting of the New 
York Sales Executives Club at the 
Hotel Roosevelt—how to attract them 
to selling and what must be done to 
give them a proper start. 

Post-war, the “big customer” taking 
60% of output today, will be replaced 
by millions of little customers. And 
people with cash or War Bonds are 


| only potential customers until they are 


asked to buy by a salesman. To give 
salesmen the right cues and the right 
incentives, Mr. McCanne proposed the 
following principles: 

1. Selling should be made a pro- 


“That's a new model of service,” 
Mr. Stephenson said. “It means that 
far more customers can sample our 
goods—outdoor advertising—and _be- 
come familiar with our company. They 
can test our service. When and if 
they get big, we'll know them and 
they'll know us. 

“It can be true that the big indus- 
tries of tomorrow are starting today in 
our cellars and garrets. I think we 
can help them grow. If we do, we 
probably will tend to grow and 
broaden with them. 

“I'm looking for new names, new 
firms, completely new lines of business 
after the war. Minds sharpened by 
the war will be doing things we never 
dreamed of doing in the past. Much 
of this will be in the field of design. 
From what I’ve seen, I’m inclined to 
think that a considerable group of 
smart, bright, young “have-nots” are 
going to give many of the old, staid 
and satisfied “haves” a great run for 
their money.” 


Urges Plan to Attract Returning 
Soldiers to Careers in Selling 


fession, comparable to that of an 
architect, purchasing agent, or traffic 
manager. 

2. Stop over-selling “dream models” 
to reduce unnecessary sales resistance 
in the hard job of selling things we 
can produce after the war. 

3. Salesmen should be upgraded to 
higher income-brackets. 

4. Cut the cost of distribution by 
increasing the man-hour production 
per salesman to parallel manufactur- 
ing production increases. 

The right cues are being given in 
sales courses for men in war indus- 
tries in Rochester, N. Y., on subjects 
designed to harden them for the task- 
forces of selling. Offering their fa- 
cilities and supplying regular lectur- 
ers, are Rochester's Stromberg-Carlson 
Co., Eastman Kodak Co., Stecher- 
Traung Lithograph Corp., The Pfaud- 
ler Co., Todd Protectograph, Taylor 
Instrument Companies and Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp. The 
courses are conducted under the aus- 
pices of the local Sales Managers 
Club, the Merchandise Institute, and 
the Small Industries Committee of the 
CED. 

The work may be extended to na- 
tional scope through the National 
Federation of Sales Executives. Train- 
ing material will be available to other 
sales executives’ clubs, schools, boards 
of education and other communities. 
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Have you a Product Story | ek. 
with no way fo fell it? 4 


Here is a way to tell it—a way that’s available } Be : 
to you right now. 


Your message can be a stand-out on EXPRESS 
POSTERS... big uniform panels on more 

than 13,000 Railway Express Trucks. They co; 
the large cities and small towns from coagf 


is surprisingly low. 


EXPRESS POSTERS will give 
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Is the Seller’s Market Menacing 
Your Sales Performance Standards? 


“soft” all employ in common, as will be seen 


Are your salesmen going nag: 
ater. 


in today’s market? If so, take a 


tip from Canada Dry. By continuing to keep work standards high, 

1. The men who sell to jobbers 
operate in territory which contains 
many small towns, with jobbing points 
located 30 to 50 miles apart. The 
standard of performance for this oper- 
ation is established by allowing ap- 
proximately one hour for driving time 
between jobbers, 30 minutes to one 
hour for checking stock. 

To compute the total number of 
hours needed for each of the sales 
steps, these time factors are multiplied 


by continuing to push full-line selling and to emphasize merchan- 


. . . . 5 
sing displays, ny av § ° 
dising displays, they have buoyed up their salesmen’s morale 


As told to Lewis C. Stone 


BY W. M. COLLINS 


Vice-President and Sales Manager 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 
New York City 


AT does a company do 
with its paraphernalia of 
established sales perform- 
ance standards, its sales con- 

trols, its sales quotas—when customers 
cry for more merchandise than it can 
make available to them ? 

In the past, to sell was to expend 
effort; now selling takes very little 
effort. In the past, quotas could be set 
and matched or bettered; now, quotas 
are ghost-figures which are set up out 
of long habit. And sales budgets—of 
what use are they now except to set 
up a maximal basis for divisional ex- 
penses and cost-of-sales ? 

And what happens to sales controls ? 
What is there to control, when com- 
parisons with past sales reflect gener- 
ally the effects of under-production for 
markets which register a consistent 
over-demand ? 

What Canada Dry has done with 
the “‘paraphernalia’’ is to hold on to 
it. We feel that today’s ‘‘soft’’ selling 
conditions make it even more impor 
tant for management to take the long 
view consistently. For this “‘seller’s 
market’’ will not continue indefinitely. 
And we try, therefore, to keep our 
work standards high, no matter how 
difficult it may be and however super- 
fluous these standards may seem now. 

Product turnover must be large in 
this business to give us volume. For 
we deal in nickels and dimes. Profits 
are close. The American public will 
consume 17,000,000 cases of our 
products this year, so a difference of 
even one cent on a case may mean less 
than an even break or a fair profit. 
Consequently, we are not greatly devi- 
ating from our long established stand- 
ards of sales performance. 

The company now has some 3,000 


A quick tool for the Sales Manager in 
gauging total monthly sales is the Di- 
vision Operation Report shown at right. 
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employes, of whom 500 are salesmen. 
These men operate in three major 
spheres of selling: (Beyond differing 
in sales approaches, however, we have 
developed basic formulas which they 


by the number of stopping points in 
the area. Then the area is measured 
and territory limits are determined for 
allocation. 

In most instances, jobbers are sold 
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Division Operation Report 


MONTHS ENDING erm orere 


Cases Sold—(Sched. A) 


Gross Sales—Carbonated 
Less: Returns & Allow. (Sched. B) 
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DIVISION 
SAME PERIOD CUMULATIVE 
LAST YEAR 

Mos 


NET SALES 
Less: Cost Goods Sold (Sched. C) 


GROSS PROFIT 


Gross Sales—-Miscellaneous 
Less: Returns & Allow. (Sched. D) 


NET SALES 
Less: Cost Goods Sold (Sched. E) 


GROSS PROFIT 


Gross Sales—All 
Less: Returns & Allowances 


NET SALES 
Per Case 

i.ess: Cost of Goods Sold 
Per Case 


GROSS PROFIT 
Per Case 


SELLING EXPENSE (Sched. F) 


Per Case 

DELIVERY EXPENSE (Sched. G) 
Per Case 

ADVERTISING EXP. (Sched. H) 
Per Case 

GENERAL EXPENSE (Sched. 1) 
Per Case 

TOTAL EXPENSE 
Per Case 

DIVISION SELLING PROFIT 
Per Case 

STAND. COST VAR. (Sched. R) 
Per Case 


DIVISION OPERATING PROPIT 
Per Case 


OTHER INCOME (Sched. N) 
OTHER DEDUCTIONS (Sched. O) 
INTERCOMPANY (Sched. P) 


DIVISION NET PROFIT 
Per Case 


Division Profit 
Per Case 


Before Adv. (Memo) 


SALES 
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As center of the vast automobile industry, Detroit ranked fourth before the war 
among the markets of America. During the last two years, as heart of the country’s 
gigantic armament effort, it has grown enormously. Today, with plant and production 
facilities unequaled anywhere in the world, Detroit is assuring its peacetime future and 
creating market potentialities impossible to overrate. 


@e POPULATION GAIN — 552,000 between e FAMILY INCOME — The average Detroit 


April, 1940, and August, 1943 . . . enough “new factory worker’s family income is now esti- 
Detroiters” to populate a city larger than Cin- mated at $109.85 weekly—more than twice as 
cinnati, Ohio! Total population of Metropolitan much as in 1940! The number of workers per 
Area now estimated at 2,295,000. family has increased 22%. 

@e BANK SAVINGS — June, 1943, $439,843,756, @e PER CAPITA INCOME in Wayne County 
representing an increase of $108,179,905, or 33% (which is largely Detroit) in 1943 is estimated 
over June, 1942. at $1,570, or $520 above the national average! 


In this great and prosperous market the Detroit News, with the largest circulation in its 
70-year history, reaches 63 out of every 100 city zone homes taking any newspaper regularly 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
Largest A.B.C. Recognized HOME DELIVERED Newspaper Circulation in America 
A.B.C. Weekday Circulation, 392,148 Sunday Circulation, 479,474 
DAN A. CARROLL, 110 E. 42nd Street, New York 17 J. E. LUTZ, Tribune Tower, Chicago 1! 
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by district managers. These managers 
follow through from checking stock, 
to passing the time of day with the 
customer and to discussing the type 
of advertising job that is to be done. 
After that the manager becomes an 
ambassador of good-will for the job- 
ber—and, of course, for the company 
as well. He calls on institutions, the 
better clubs, hotels and retail outlets 

-where he sells for the jobber. This 
is a key operation, for much depends 
upon how the jobber’s customers are 
handled in the matter of displays, pro- 
motional and merchandising informa- 
tion, and so on. If the district man- 


ager does his job well, it makes for 
consistent volume orders from the job- 
ber; it holds his loyalty and promotes 
the product brand locally. 

Sales through jobbers are confined 
largely to areas like the Pacific Coast 
with a few exceptions, such as San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, where 
sales are direct to dispensing or off- 
premise outlets—and the same set-up 
applies throughout most of the coun- 


try. 


2. The men who sell off-the-truck: 
We have found that in the South, 
where incomes are below the national 


OMAHA’'s 


Per Capita 


Income 


Increase 


Tops All Other Markets But One! 


[+500 } 


Douglas County, Nebr. 


Per Capita 
months of 1943! 


survey.) 


96.3% COVERAGE OF 
METROPOLITAN OMAHA 
—100% COVERAGE OF 
EVERY WORTHWHILE 

HOME 


counties! 


45% COVERAGE OF THE 
ENTIRE 103-COUNTY 
NEBRASKA AND SOUTH- 
WESTERN IOWA MARKET 


(OMAHA) 


2nd among the 3,074 U. S. counties in : 


Income Increase — first 9 1 


ranks 


Omaha pockets and bank accounts are bulging 
to bursting these days! Only one other spot in 
the nation shows a higher Per Capita Dollar 
Increase in Buying Power for the first 9 months 
of 1943—(Sales Management Magazine’s recent 


Omaha’s Douglas County tops 3,072 other 
And with Douglas County typifying 
the entire 103-county OMAHA MARKET, you 
may know here’s a market you must not neglect! 


This unusually rich area—nearly 500 miles 
across—is exceptionally well covered by Omaha’s 
one newspaper. 
are so thoroughly covered. Few newspapers of 
equal circulation exert as great influence! 


Few City-Town-Farm markets 


DAILY, 192,110: SUNDAY, 195,691 ABC. 
12 Month Average Ending March 31, 1943. 


Omaha WORLD“ HERALD 


One of the Nations 


Great Newspapers 


Owners and Operators of Radio Station KOWH 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Natl. Rep.: New York—Chicago—Los Angeles—San Francisco 
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average, the per capita consumption 
of beverages is nevertheless higher 
than average. There, and in the West 
where distances are long and the pop- 
ulation scattered, it is often very neces- 
sary to practice the ‘“‘pack-pedlar’’ rou- 
tine. 

In this type of operation, the sales- 
man drives his truck to roadside tav- 
erns and refreshment stands, and also 
to ice-box accounts, practically in the 
wake of the thirsty public. Sparkling 
water and ginger ale are sold in most 
cases as beverages. They go off the 
truck right into the retailer's ice-box. 
And from there they are sold directly 
over the counter, for on-premise con- 
sumption. 


3. The man who sells ahead of 
delivery: This is distinctly a major- 
city type of operation. It covers out- 
lets for off-premise and on-prémise 
use. The calls of these men are planned 
and routed so that they can see their 
accounts on one day to check stocks 
and take orders and—at the same 
time—to sell new accounts in the vi- 
cinity. Deliveries usually are made on 
the following day. 

Generally speaking, we pay our 
salesmen in either of two ways: a 
high base salary plus bonus, or a low 
base salary and commission. The 
choice of payment plan is optional 
with the division managers, depending 
on local competitive conditions. 

Salesmen who deal with jobbers— 
our district managers— receive a 
straight monthly salary plus expenses, 
covering train or auto travel and 
maintenance. Driver-salesmen are paid 
a monthly salary and commission on 
sales. The men who sell in advance of 
delivery are paid either a base monthly 
salary plus commission, or a salary 
with bonus. 

Bonuses are paid on a sliding scale, 
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Woman, say the poets, is a fickle, faithless and a 
changeful thing. 


Not so the women readers of The Chicago Sun. 
They are uncommonly faithful to this paper. 


It’s not the cool, impersonal faith that contents 
itself merely with buying the paper. It’s the quick- 
trigger response . . . the buying of what's advertised 


im the paper. 
And that’s GOOD WILL IN ACTION. 


Consequently, Chicago’s successful Women's Cloth- 
ing Store operators have made The Sun their Number 


1, 1943 


If it’s woman's eye you want to catch... wom- 


an’s heart you want to touch... woman’s mind 


you want to impress, then use The Sun. For— 
* 
THE SUN gives results 


out of all proportion to 
its circulation and cost 


Remember, there’s a new newspaper picture in 
Chicago. It’s this: 


eeeeeece eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeere 


eee eeeeeeeeeeeereeeee 


eeeeee 


eeoeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeese 


eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeee 


One advertising medium. 1 You need The Sun in any newspaper combination to : 
: hic: - te 2c er P »flicie : 
During a Chicago cover Chicago completely, economically and efficiently. 
newspapers — important ialimashver clessificeion: 2 By using The Sun alone you can make a tremendous : 
impact against America’s No. 2 market with a relatively : 

small expenditure. Actually, you can sell for less in The Sun. : 

January 1 to October 31, 1943, inclusive : 
SUN........... 494,597 CHICAGO'S MORNING TRUTHpaper ue 

t Full-run linage of wom- Tribune ......... 477,931 : 
en's clothing stores in all Her.-Am. ....... 327,081 THE CHICAGO SUN 
Chicago newspapers. Times .......... 251,500 : 
NE orks oe 137,193 sells : 

TExcludir A r which rea s e a : 
Hati t julor rate Cc R rd ° 
PHE BRANHAM COMPANY, National Representatives: Atlanta, Charlotte, Chicago, Dallas, : 

Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Memphis, New York, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle. ; 
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A wealth of 
data for your media 


FULT vee 


Continuing Study of 
Womeris Magazine Audiences 


SJDNIIGNY INIZVYOVW S.NINOM 


Good Housekeeping 
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useful new 


files... 


|: you are confronted with problems having 
to do with magazine readership, you’ll find a 
great deal of helpful new data in Report No. 2 
of Elmo Roper’s Continuing Study of Women’s 
Magazine Audiences. 

The findings in this study are reported in such 
a way that they can be used parallel with 
Life’s Continuing Study . . . and afford com- 
parable data on eight national magazines, with 
a primary circulation alone of some 25 million. 


Intensive readership measured 


In addition, intensive readership of the four 


women’s magazines—McCall’s, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Ladies’ Home Journal, and Good 
Housekeeping—is reported on a ten-item basis. 


These figures provide an interesting com- 
parison when studied with the findings on one- 
item readership. 


Have you received your copy? 


Your media files aren’t up-to-date without a 
copy of this latest Roper report. 


If you haven’t received one, we shall be 
glad to mail you a copy immediately. Just drop 
us a penny postcard. 


57 Street and 8th Avenue, New York City. 
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The Saturday Evening Post and Hundreds of the 


TRIBUTE TO THE 
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AW OPEN LETTER TO THE 
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Published by the Post as an editorial tribute to our sub- 
merged but unconquerable Allies, these deeply moving 
poems are a reminder to the American people that without 
the unconquerable spirit of the oppressed peoples, the cause 
of the United Nations would be immeasurably delayed. 


ho 


Monday, January 10 Tuesday, January 11 Wednesday, January | 
GREEK DAY CZECHOSLOVAK DAY DUTCH DAY 


‘I express to Mr. Auslander and the editors “The words of Joseph Auslander in The “We are deeply grateful to The Saturday 
of The Saturday Evening Post the grateful Saturday Evening Post have portrayed the Evening Post for publishing Mr. Auslander's 
thanks of the Greeks of the world for this manner of men they are — and spoken of message as an inspiration to all whose cour- 
message of hope and survival from your faith and hope to the people of my country.” age and faith will in the end restore decency 

nation to mine.” to all the world.” 
CIMON P. DIAMANTOPOULOS VLADIMIR S. HURBAN ALEXANDER LOUDON 
Ambassador of Greece Ambassador of Czechoslovakia Ambassador of the Netherlands 
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Nation’s Leading Department Stores present... 


UNCONQUERABLES 


JANUARY 10-15 


A Nation-Wide War Bond Drive, 
Inspired by Joseph Auslander’s 
Letters to The Unconquerables in 
The Saturday Evening Post 


HOLEHEARTEDLY supported by 
the embassies of the oppressed 
nations — backed by a steady program of 
publicity by the Post — co-sponsored by great 
department stores in hundreds of cities 
throughout the nation—this War Bond drive 
will bring to the forefront of public atten- 
tion the magnificent contribution being made 
by the occupied countries. 
That is its inspirational purpose. 
Practically, it is designed to sell extra 
millions of dollars of War Bonds and Stamps 
in the name of the Unconquerables. 
Sponsoring department stores will publi- 
cize Tribute to the Unconquerables with 
advertising, promotion and window displays. 


Everyone buying a $25 War Bond or 
more at the store will receive, free, a set of 
full-color reproductions of all five Letters 
to the Unconquerables, suitable for framing, 
contained in a specially designed envelope. 
Also, each purchaser of a $25 War Bond or 
more will receive, with the compliments of 
the five governments, interesting and impor- 
tant literature about the various occupied 
countries. 

Every Bond buyer will receive, free, a 
folder giving a biographical sketch of Joseph 
Auslander and the story of how the Open 
Letters to the Unconquerables came to be 
written. 

Here, again, is a demonstration of the will- 
ingness of the nation’s retailers to devote 
their great resources to the vital job of sell- 
ing War Bonds to speed victory. 

You are cordially invited to visit the store 
in your city sponsoring the Tribute to the 
Unconquerables. 


Thursday, January 13 
POLISH DAY 


“Mr. Auslander’s message in The Saturday 

Evening Post, expressing so vividly the feel- 

ing of this great free nation toward my 

people, will help to strengthen their faith and 
courage.” 

JAN CIECHANOWSKI 

Ambassador of Poland 
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Friday, January 14 
NORWEGIAN DAY 


“It is good that the editors of The Saturday 
Evening Post have found a way to express to 
my countrymen the friendship of this great 
nation of free men.” 


WILHELM MORGENSTIERNE 


Ambassador of Norway 


Saturday, January 15 
UNCONQUERABLES DAY 


This final day of this week’s Tribute to the 

Unconquerables is dedicated to all the op- 

gees nations, including France, Belgium, 
enmark, Luxembourg, and Yugoslavia. 
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“Glad We Chose 
Station KS$O 
for Des Moines” 


. . writes Ben Mulhauser 


Rating high in the Des Moines 
area, is “Guest of Honor” sponsored 
by the Crescent Macaroni & Cracker 
Company of Davenport, Iowa. 


This quarter-hour program, broad- 
cast thrice weekly, includes inter- 
views with “Guest” grocers and 
movie ticket awards to their cus- 
tomers, with a background of good 


music. Here’s the comment of Ben 
Mulhauser, Crescent’s advertising 
manager: 


“To make our type of radio program 
click, requires considerable personal 
service, by both your studio staff 
and commercial department. The 
fine way you fellows have followed 
through on all important details, 
makes us glad we chose KSO for 
the Des Moines Market. 


“It has been a pleasure working 
with you for the past 21% years. 
The fact that our program continues 
on and on, speaks for itself.” 


KS0 


BASIC BLUE 
AND MUTUAL 
5000 WATTS 


BASIC 
COLUMBIA 
5000 WATTS 


ARNT 


The C 


iwles Stations in 


DES MOINES 


Affiliated with Des Moines Register & Tribune 


Represented by The Katz Agency 
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based on the relation of sales to quota. 
On the average, the company pays 
$"X” to a man for realizing 95% of 
quota; $"X” for realizing 100% of 
quota, and $1 for every 2% over 
quota. 

The company controls the over-all 
operation through ten _ divisions 
throughout the country. Each division 
is headed by a manager, who is aided 
by a field staff supervised by branch 
managers and district managers. Sales- 
men are responsible to each of these 
secondary supervisors and the division 
manager reports to the head ofhie. 

The gauge of division performance 
is found in the sales budgets which 
are set up three months before the 
end of the year. These budgets repre- 
sent the undertaking of each division 
manager to sell a certain quantity of 
various company products during the 
following year. The budgets are 
broken down into monthly figures and 
these figures also become the basis for 
estimating and determining operation 
costs, cost-of-sales, and gross and net 
profits. 


Local Operations Differ 


Each division operation has its own 
variety of purely local conditions and 
it is up to the manager to set up his 
operations to fit conditions there. In 
some cases a division may include as 
many as five states, in others only one. 
Obviously that depends on the density 
of prospects, the number of regular 
customers, the manpower available to 
service them and the distances which 
have to be covered to produce volume 
sales. 

But every division shares in the 
characteristics of the over-all sales 
and distribution pattern. The period- 
ical reports we receive from the field 
are therefore comparable for all divi- 
sions and our sales controls can be 
handled nationally, with uniform ef- 
fectiveness, regardless of local con- 
trasts. 

Monthly “Division Operation Re- 
ports” (see illustration) come in from 
division managers to the head office 
in New York City. In this report, 13 
schedules are enumerated and sum- 
marized. The report also shows, line 
by line, the current month’s sales, sales 
for the same month in the previous 
year and for the same fae of the 
previous year, together with a figure 
showing the cumulative sales and prof- 
its for the current year to date. These 
breakdowns lead to the conclusive fac- 
tors off: 

a. Division selling profit, per case. 

b. Division operating profit, per 

case. 

c. Division net profit, per case. 

This treatment ties in our unit of 
sale (the case of merchandise) with 


the result of the over-all sales effort, 
broken down to the unit of sale. It is 
an effective means of highlighting the 
inescapable fact that as the net per 
case goes, so goes the total income 
and profit of the entire organization. 

The data in the monthly report are 
analyzed minutely by the sales man- 
ager. The summary form, plus his own 
long traveling experience in all areas 
of distribution, enables him to spot 
weak performances at a glance. Be- 
fore any corrective action is taken, 
however, the apparent weak points are 
verified in the field by a representative 
who travels from headquarters. 

For example, if profit and sales fig- 
ures show cost-of-sales going up in 
any division, the manager is asked for 
an explanation. This may uncover lo- 
cal problems in transportation which 
result in delayed deliveries; or it may 
disclose that the division needs more 
sales support in the way of: 


More intensive sales promotion. 
. Local outdoor advertising. 
Local radio advertising. 

. More salesmen. 

. More sales training. 


eo 


o 


Within this framework of funda- 
mental operations, we have recognized 
the need to adapt ourselves to wartime 
situations. Some localities feel the 
brunt of curtailed supplies of tires, 
gasoline and other essential materials 
more than others. Our plans often 
have to be changed quickly to meet 
unexpected contingencies. It ts more 
difficult than ever to be prepared for 
all the eventualities a salesman may 
meet in a single day’s work. 


Push Point-of-Sale Display 


However, the angles and techniques 
of our basic merchandising formulas 
continue to be the same for all types 
of operation. For example, we are con- 
tinuing to stress the importance of 
display at the point-of-sale. The “mass 
display” is used extensively and it is 
an important adjunct in the movement 
of products in retail outlets. It fea- 
tures the full line, with prices shown 
prominently for each of the beverages 
and bottle sizes. In many outlets, such 
as grocery stores, we use “broken dis- 
plays.” The product is jumbled in 
bins or wire baskets to make it con- 
venient for customers to buy. 

Our men are trained to handle these 
displays for the best possible results 
to the dealer, through increased sales 
possibilities. Either or both types of 
displays are most effective when lo- 
cated in the “fast selling zones” of a 
store—neither too high nor too low, 
but just at the right levels for seeing 
or for handling the merchandise. 
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does it-in Philadelphia 


One newspaper goes home in Philadelphia, the city of homes 

. is read daily by 4 out of 5 families. One newspaper is read 
by Philadelphians, according to surveys, an average of 53 minutes 
daily, 43% longer than any other Philadelphia newspaper. One 
newspaper is consistently the leading advertising medium in 
Philadelphia. One newspaper — and that newspaper is The 
Evening Bulletin. 


In Philadelphia— nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 43 of a Series 


We find that the most effective sell- 
ing to the retailer and the best results 
for the retailer in resale to the con- 
sumer comes through our giving. ser- 
vice. This consists of making full-line 
merchandise available through con- 
stant checking of stocks and the ar- 
rangement and distribution of our 
basic displays in the best “traffic” 
spots within the outlets. 

In this respect, and also for the 
purpose of building loyalty among our 
dealers, we instruct the salesmen who 
set up the displays to talk to dealers 
about the company’s prestige in the 
industry, its long-term objectives, the 
nature, extent and quality of its prod- 
ucts, and the continuity of its na- 
tional and local advertising campaigns. 

All of this is then interpreted to the 
dealer in terms of greater, easier and 
more profitable sales. The point also 
is made that these sales potentialities 
are not for the present only, but for 
the post-war period as well. There- 
fore, these dealer-services, a vital part 
of our promotional activities, have 
made the dealers better merchandisers 
and brought about a greater uniform- 
ity in monthly sales levels throughout 
the year. 

By continuing with our policy of 
selling full-line products, of maintain- 
ing merchandising and bin displays, 
> | and of opening new accounts, we have 
Does gour letterhead | been able to maintain the morale of 
our salesmen at a high level. For the 


| mutual benefit of our men and our- 

| selves we work together so that time is 
) ) . used to the best advantage, lost motion 

| 

| 


- 


Le 


AGT 


a 


is reduced to a minimum, routes are 

efficiently arranged and the salesmen’s 

These parachutes, protected by Carrier-conditioned | entire job is planned for the best 

uir, wait to carry their precious cargo to safety o nbat. Their cloth a eee. Saengeay Set fee 
air f "arry rec 1s Cargo to saie Oo ° . ” s 
, cents Aperad sneneeedpesn. Oe Sm ne ne have been kept from going “soft” in 

was woven in mills air-conditioned by Carrier. In a hundred ways, the today’s market. 
vast technical resources of Carrier Corporation today serve a nation 
at war. Tomorrow, wartime developments in refrigeration and air- 


conditioning will help build a new and better peacetime world. 


Carrier letterheads on Strathmore paper express the 
progressiveness of a great organization. YOUR letterhead, representing 
you in all business contacts should build for today and speak for 
tomorrow. Now that lighter weight papers are a wartime necessity, 
quality becomes more important than ever. The Strathmore water- 
mark is an assurance of quality. 


Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 
Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, 
Alexandra Bond, Bay Path Bond and Alexandra Brilliant. 


MA K ER S Charles G. Mortimer, Jr., vice-presi- 
| dent, General Foods, Corp., retiring chair- 
OF FINE man of the Association of National Ad- 
| vertisers (left), congratulates his succes- 
PA PER S| sor, Carleton Healy, vice-president of 


Hiram Walker, Inc., at the annual elee- 


| tion of officers which was held at the 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts Hotel Commodore in New York City. 
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...PUTS THE GOLD IN PITTSBURGH’S GOLDEN TRIANGLE 


Aluminum—theme metal of the 20th 
Century—accounts for 75% of the weight 
of the average U.S. warplane. America’s 
vast Aluminum industry was born and 
nurtured in the Pittsburgh market. Like 
other Pittsburgh industry, the Aluminum 
fabricating plants—among the world’s 
largest—are located out in the suburbs— 
not in downtown Pittsburgh’s famed 


materia ‘ 
as it is supplying t 


REPRESENTED 
New York ° 


NATIONALLY 
Philadelphia ° 


BY 
Chicago a 
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Boston . 
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UMINUM 


PAUL 


Detroit * 


From New Kensington and 
New Castle .. . Suburbs in 
Pittsburgh’s 14 County Market... 


Golden Triangle. It’s out in a 50 mile 
trading zone—in 144 satellite cities and 
towns—where 7 out of 10 workers are. 
It's there the Post-Gazette has 50% more 
coverage than either of the two 
“evenings”! Add a healthy city circu- 
lation and you see why advertisers rely 
on the Post-Gazette for effective, balanc- 
ed coverage. 


PITTSBURGH 
POST-GAZETTE 


Che of lmerieas Creal Hburypapers 


BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


San Franctsco * Los Angeles * Portland 
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A pooch enlisting as a private 
doubtless looks forward to the day 
when he will be a lieutenant. Every 
dog has his day-dreams. 

* * * 


Has anyone ever spelled it ‘‘Gnat- 
zis?” 

* * * 

Campbell's must have toyed with 
the idea of a continuity-strip entitled: 
“Souper Man.” 

* * * 

War messes-up the language, too. 
What is strictly a beach-head is often 
referred to as a “bridgehead.” They 
are not the same. The Army prefers 
the French “ponton” to the English 
“pontoon.” ‘Fuse’ becomes ‘“‘fuze.”’ 
And who put that final “k” on “half- 
trac,’ which means “half tractor?’ 
We took “‘strafe” (pronounced “'strof- 
fuh” and not “‘strayf”) from the Ger- 
mans of World War I. Even the eru- 
dite F. D. R. says “rashun,” and, all 
in all, Noah Webster must have done 
several barrel-rolls in his sarcophagus. 

* * * 

Nit—''To cultivate silk-worms, you 
need mulberry.” 

Wit—"Yeah. It's a caterpillar at- 
tracter.”’ 

* * * 

High-class slogan for Deodo: “The 

‘phews’ are far between.” 
* * * 

Tessie O’Paque says she can take 
her Beethoven or leave it, but that 
she goes for that “Moonlight Sinatra.” 

* * * 

If you were tired of “Lucky Strike 
green has gone to war” and “The best 
tunes of all move to Carnegie Hall,” 
how are you bearing up under the 
telegraphic: “LS ... MFT, LS... 
MFT?” 

* * * 
Fats salvage: “Lend-Grease.” 
* * #* 
CAPSULE REVIEWS 


Tom, Tom, the — Son. Though the 
offspring of a member of the woodwind 
section, the leading character's name is 
“Tom” and not ““Tom-Tom,” as the title 
might lead one to think. It is a sordid 
tale of thievery and assault, involving 
some livestock. After devouring his ill- 
gotten loot, Tom is apprehended and the 
townspeople fall upon him with fists and 
cudgels. The musician's son runs crying 
down the street, blubbering: “Crime does 
not pay.” 
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The Night Before Christmas. A highly 
improbable tale, but one that holds the 
reader in suspense. The action takes place 
on December 24, involving a family which 
has just settled down “for a long Win- 
ter’s nap.’’ They are scarcely asleep, when 
there is a hell of a commotion, apparently 
on the roof. 

Nobody could sleep with all that racket, 
so one of the characters opens a window 
to see what gives. Believe it or not, there 
is St. Nicholas parked alongside the chim- 
ney, with a sleigh and eight tiny reindeer, 
two of which, Dunder and Blitzen, have 
made their getaway from a concentration- 
camp. 

St. Nicholas squeezes his fat form into 
the smoky chimney, dragging a well-filled 
bag of toys behind him. The whole yarn 
puts considerable strain on the imagina- 
tion, since the author definitely says 
“sleigh” on the roof and not “helicopter.” 
He also uses a vulgar synonym for “abdo- 
men.” However, your reviewer predicts 
the work will hit the best-seller lists be- 
fore the month is out. 

s ¢ 8 
“New Friend Robs Man.”—Head- 


line. Call that friendship? 
* * * 

Slogan for Ace Manufacturing 
Corp., precision grinders: “We have 
an Axis to grind.” 

* * * 

Title for an article on Russia’s 
clamor for a second front: “So Vod- 
ka?” 

* * * 

Mary Richardson, of San Francisco, 
sends a “slogan for farmers” her hus- 
band whipped-up: “Our hogs are slop- 


iil ss. * * 


Add similes: “As thin as a Satur- 
day’s newspaper.” 
“2 oa 

“Buying War-Bonds is like breath- 
ing,” said Keystone Automobile Club, 
over KYW. “You don’t dare stop!” 

* * * 

Stopper by U. S. Playing Card Co.: 
“Mrs. Stevens had a shipyard in her 
ears!” 

* *€ &* 

Fire can be friend or foe. Under 
control, it heats the house of man, 
cooks his meals, melts his ore, and 
bakes his clay. Out of control, it de- 
stroys what God has grown and man 
has built. 50,000 watts, like fire, can 
likewise be friend or foe . . . a force 
for good or a source of harm, even 
under proper provision of restrictive 
regulations. 


To the everlasting credit of Amer- 
ican radio stations be it said that self- 
imposed censorship and a vigilant 
sense of fitness see to it that this vast 
power is used wisely. Broadcasting 
welcomes the watchful eye of a Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, for 
it has nothing up its sleeve but the 
arm ... and the armament . . . of 
truth. 
* * * 

In a series of advertisements over its 
own signature, Drug Topics appeals 
to advertising agencies in general to 
send it some “‘superlative copy” . . . 
promising better results from copy 
that is not shoved-off on the newest 
cub in the place, just because it is for 
the “‘trade-papers.” Most of the agen- 
cies I know do not distinguish between 
one medium and another when it 
comes to assigning copy. Even a blot- 
ter is important to the client who or- 
ders it, and no copy-chief in his right 
mind looks down his nose at the trade- 


press. 
* & * 


I wonder that more advertising 
typographers haven’t borrowed Time 
Magazine’s technique: little black 
triangles used as arrows, to point out 
something important. And a really hot 
page-story gets a wiggly red border 


all around it. 
* * * 


Plymouth, the twine people, talk 
about ‘“The rope you can trust.”” Theo- 
dore Roosevelt would have preferred: 


“The trust you can rope.” 
* * * 


“Bolts for driving the enemy nuts,” 
said Ace Mfg. Corp. awhile back. 
* * * 


Standard Rate & Data Service paro- 
dies Shakespeare to headline: “What 
food these morsels be!”’ I like that. I 
even liked it when H. J. Heinz used 
it a couple of years ago. 

x 

Slogans are sometimes a menace. 
Frexample: “Own Your Own Home.” 
You fall for it, and become a janitor 
for the rest of your life . . . without 
even a janitor’s pay. 

* * * 

Camel Cigarettes gave “They've got 
what it takes” quite a plug. I could 
be wrong, but I suspect that Marvels 
Cigarettes said it first; that is, as an 
advertising headline. 

* * * 

These butterless days give more 
people than ever a chance to mispro- 
nounce “‘oleomargarine.” 

* * * 

I like the title of that book about 
advertising people: ‘‘And So to Bed- 
lam.” 

T. Harry THOMPSON 
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TWELFTH OF A SERIES 


DEDICATED TO THOSE WHOSE CONVICTION IS 
INDIVIDUAL ENTERPRISE AND WHO ADVERTISE 
NOW TO INSURE ITS CONTINUANCE 


UBLIC morale and a belief in the 
future are being aided by the adver- 
tising of “*peeks at things to come’’ 

Dream castles are built from advertise- 
ments long before they become actual 


homes for growing families. 


Advertising —wisely planned, placed, and adequately continued— 
cheaply and efficiently enlarges the use of a product or provides 
the basis for an enlightened, intelligent public opinion. 
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A Salesman Writes 
A Wartime Letter 
To the Big Boss 


Fred M. Truett’s “A Sales Manager Writes a Wartime Letter to His 


Men” in the November 1 issue brought many thank-yous from 


brother sales executives who are afraid their men are becoming 


spoiled, and this thoughtful reply from a salesman who thinks 


that sales managers have a big selling job of their own which 


they’re handling not too well. 
BY W. 


OU'RE to be congratulated, 
Mr. Truett, on pointing out 
so forcefully the things that 
the salesmen of today ought 
to bear in mind about the future, but 
what about you sales managers? 
Aren't you, too, riding the gravy train, 
and isn’t it about time that you began 
disciplining yourself as well as your 
men ? 

Of course you're so busy with CPM 
forms and OPA regulations that you 
no longer have time to get out in the 
field with your men, and I don’t think 
that you know what is happening 
there. So I propose to tell you—for 
myself and for tens of thousands of 
other salesmen who may not have 
much merchandise to sell now, but 
who nevertheless are doing a hell of a 
good selling job for you and your 
company. 


Today's salesman, recently regarded 
by some as unessential to the war ef- 
fort, is making two definite contribu- 
tions to post-war planning. Past the 
draft age or with hardship deferment, 
he has a weather eye on the future 
as he neglects no Opportunity to an- 
chor his line and himself firmly into 
the bedrock of his territory. And, in 
keeping whole the fabric of retail and 
wholesale distribution, he may well 
be credited with making jobs imme- 
diately available to the returning sol- 
dier. 

Many are veterans of the last war. 
Some even picked up the principles 
of selling—in the apple business. All 
remember the white-hot hunt for a 
job. By now, they may be a bit on 
the portly side or a little shaky on 
their pins, but they have learned how 
to cover a territory with their heads 
instead of their feet. This tested order- 
getting experience is the second con- 
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tribution. Use it both as an inspiration 
to and a stabilizing influence for the 
new post-war sales force. 

Men who booked double-and-triple- 
headers during the booming twenties, 
men who also cannot forget the picay- 
une orders of the subsequent depres- 
sion, do not think that the returning 
service man will be competing for 
their jobs. Theirs is a different angle. 

They like to feel that they will be 
the cadre of the new and super sales 
army that must be formed to keep 
pace with our war-expanded plant and 
raw material capacity, to distribute 
those shiny new models that the re- 
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Bill Dorr is one of the Nation’s top 
salesmen and sales trainers. He’s had a 
wealth of experience with the Ingersoll- 
Waterbury Co. and Carl Perey, Inc., and 
now he’s doing an outstanding sales or- 
ganization job with a company having 
more than 100,000 outlets in department, 
chain, drug, jewelry and stationery 
houses. Since 1936 he has contributed 
eight articles to Sates MANAGEMENT. 


search laboratories are promising us. 
Blooded in the battle for orders, they 
will stiffen the backbone of the green 
replacements, at once a control in the 
lush selling of the quick post-war busi- 
ness—a trusted stimulus when the go- 
ing gets tough again. 

Rather, it would seem that the re- 
turning warrior is sales management's 
problem. Let’s hope that there is a 
better job done this time than was 
done when some of us got the run- 
around after World War I. Perhaps 
we won't have another crop of eager 
rookies, pumped full of hoop-la, find- 
ing out they were being used only as 
bird-dogs for house accounts. Maybe 
the profession of selling can compete 
once more on a par with the other 
skills and not find itself again a refuge 
for the third-raters and the misfits. 

It might be well to take a pattern 
from the conduct of World War II, 
during which it has been amply dem- 
onstrated that it is the machine and 
not manpower that is expendable. 

In the absence of an over-all strategy 
during the last conflict—there was no 
unified command until well toward 
the end—individual leaders took ob- 
jectives at a terrific cost in human 
life. Compare that with the results 
today as logistics, now on a par with 
strategy and tactics, places the finest 
equipment, in full supply, right where 
our fighting men can use it. 


We Must Sell Selling 


Is it too much to hope for a similar 
provision for our new sales army? Or, 
do we propose to return to the time 
when a day’s work was rated by the 
number of men inveigled into taking 
a crack at selling and ten men had to 
be hired to get “one good one?” 

It is not going to be easy to sell 
these service men on selling. Again 
we will have the anomalous picture of 
the commissioned officer applying for 
a job to the late-inducted buck private, 
now back in his old sales manager’s 
seat. Many will want executive jobs 
for which their high tension experi- 
ence has fitted them. But there just 
aren’t that many jobs to go around. 

What can we offer that twenty-four 
year old pilot, who can handle a quar- 
ter-of-a-million-dollar bomber like a 
baby carriage, at tree-top level? Just 
figure the lift that any sales force 
will get from an infusion of the cour- 
age and daring of the paratrooper, 
the raw nerve of the amphibious sol- 
dier! 

Is selling going to miss out on it’s 
share of these trained men? 


The Federal 96-point post-war 
training program looks like some 
pretty stiff competition. Tentative 


plans already are made to continue 
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HE HERALD-TRAVELER carries far 
more department store linage than any 
other Boston paper — and has for years. 
And its leadership in total advertising is 
outstanding — 3,000,000 lines in 1942. 
Such evidence conclusively proves the 
Herald-Traveler your Number 1 buy in 


Boston. 


Alanya in hyoston 


George A. McDevitt Co. 


National Representative: 
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interrupted college courses. Men whose 
vision and initiative have met the test 
of battle and supply will be offered 
the additional advantage of higher 
education. Training programs for 
draftsmen, engineers, machine oper- 
ators and many other types of de 
tion jobs are blueprinted—even to the 
placement of the trainees as the de- 
mand for each skill develops. 

But not anywhere do we find pro- 
vision for building the army of men 
who must be taught to distribute the 
products and services contributed by 
those whom the Federal program is 
planning to train. Whose job will it 
be to recruit the field men when busi- 
ness reconverts to civilian production ? 

Over and above all the actual prep- 
aration of sales training material, there 
still remains the tougher job of selling 
Selling to the returning service and 
war production man. Sales manage- 
ment can get its share of this new 
manpower and the profession of sales- 
manship can be quickened by the in- 
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fusion of this fine human plasma, if 
we can convince the service man that, 
as a salesman: 

1. He represents the business as no 
other man in the organization. 

2. He can roll up his record in 
black and white without fear or favor 
from anyone. 

3. And, having demonstrated his 
ability to operate a territory—actually 
a core of the business—he is ready 
for promotion to any part of it. 

But let’s look at a selling job being 
done right now in war and non-war 
territories alike. For, regardless of lo- 
cation, nobody is getting enough mer- 
chandise—and that is a distributional 
headache that will be with us well 
into the new era. 

To be sure, we do have every one 
on a quota basis, but no one pretends 
to dignify the allotting of merchandise 
by calling it selling. Yet, each quota, 
fairly arrived at and placed with every 
outlet regardless of its size or impor- 
tance, is a direct contribution to keep- 


ST in PER CAPITA RETAIL SALES 
Peoriareans make good money —and _ they’re 
good spenders, too. Overall incomes are well 
apportioned between industry and agriculture. 


That’s one reason PEORIAREA is a “bright 
spot” market year after year. 


Get into this big, rich market through the 
Journal-Transcript, Peoriarea’s leading medium. 
Circulation to homes ratio: City Zone 86.8%; 


Retail Zone 62.5%.. 


THE TRYOUT MARKET in the MIDWEST 


ing the home front in action; for each 
dealer saved from extinction now is 
a quickly available opening when the 
shooting stops. 

Can't this be done by mail? Isn’t a 
salesman just getting hog-fat picking 
up this easy business? Wouldn't a let- 
ter keep the door open just as well as 
a personal contact does? 

Let’s take a trip around the terri- 
tory today, with the assurance that 
the salesman will not be under a pull. 

Selling begins with convincing the 
dealer that the quota system is sound 
merchandising; that it treats large and 
small alike; prevents competitors from 
hijacking each other’s accounts. The 
bigger user understands, but the little 
man must be confronted with his fig- 
ures; otherwise he thinks you are gyp- 
ping him. Most respond favorably, 
with the occasional tough nut to be 
cracked with— “Well, if we didn’t 
have the quota, the big operators, all 
now on the same percentage basis as 
you are, would clean up the market 
and leave you nothing.” Another deal- 
er may point out a few lines in his 
store, and accuse those companies of 
pretending to be on quota, while at 
the same time passing him up in quest 
of the bigger distributors. We can all 
appreciate his attitude when their men, 
hat in hand, call at his store again. 


“Yes, But” Still Works 


That brings up selling job number 
two—as the buyer spots the selection 
of merchandise. Far from the usual 
balance in the various price brackets, 
the dealer is shocked to find that the 
order is loaded with big-ticket items 
and pronto, the fat is in the fire as 
he defies you to dictate to him. 

Here’s something that calls for a 
sales finesse on a par with the best 
in sales tactics. It permits the use of 
some painstaking salesmanship: you 
point out Federal restrictions on pro- 
duction; you remind him that we 
would all soon be out of business if 
we did not produce the dollar volume 
necessary to operate—and anyway, you 
add, one sale now gives him the mark- 
up he formerly got on two or more. 

By this time, you have him crying 
on your shoulder. He bemoans the 
“sales he is losing every day” and he 
tells you how he could clean up if he 
had the stock. We are still selling him 
as we explain that if we could give 
him all he wanted, we'd do the same 
for his competitors. Then all those 
“calls,” arising not so much from in- 
creased demand as from consumers 
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making a store-to-store canvas, would 
not exist—as the purchase is made at 
the first point-of-sale. The succeeding 
calls, those “lost sales,’ never would 
have reached his store! 


WARD-GRIFFITH COMPANY, Inc. 


National Representatives 


Chicago - Boston - Detroit - Atlanta - New York 


Salt Lake City - Los Angeles - San Francisco 
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A Razor Blade...and the New England Market 


A -razor blade? The New England 
market? ... What’s the connection ? 


Simply this... 


The American people know that a 
razor blade is essential...or back we’d 


go to wearing beards. 


And American businessmen know 
that advertising in the right markets 
as essential—particularly today . . . or 
back they might go to wampum and 


fur-trading with a nearby tribe. 


New England is one of these right mar- 
kets...and WBZ-A are the essential sta- 
tions in that market.WBZ-A offer top 
NBC programs to 75% of the listeners 
in the whole New England area. With 
purchasing power 30% above the 
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nationa. average and per capita retail 
sales among the U. S. A.’s highest, the 
WBZ-A market gives advertisers a 


plus value for every dollar spent. 


WBZ-A...BOSTON-SPRINGFIELD 
One Market 
of Eleven Essential Markets 
Represented by NBC Spot Sales 


Here’s why eleven stations in these 


markets are essential to you: 


1. They broadcast to 55% of the radio 


homes in the U. S. 


S 


2. They are in markets whose buying 
power is 34.2% higher than the 


country’s average. 


Essential? Yes, indeed. These eleven 
stations are as essential to American 
business for its sales—both now and 
in the post-war period —as a razor 
blade is to your own appearance. 
WBZ-A__BOSTON-SPRINGFIELD 

WEAF—New York K PO—San Francisco 
KYW—Philadelphia WGY—Schenectady 
WRC— Washington WTAM—Cleveland 


KOA—Denver WOWO-WGL—Fort Wayne 
WMAQ—Chicago KDKA—Pittsburgh 


= f= NBC SPOT SALES 
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Which Would You 
Rather Have? 


WrouLp you rather keep old cus- 
tomers—or try to get new ones, 
when the war is won? We'll bank 
our faith in the business that has 
kept its old customers. You can 
keep them happy NOW—even if 
you have nothing to sell—via a 
mail-campaign. Ask about it. 


Write for Free Booklet 
“Looking Ahead’’—on 
your business stationery, 
please. 


Hutzler Advertising Agency 


1333-1336 Third National Building 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 


How about the auxiliary merchan- 
dise in many lines? These items, made 
of non-critical materials, are sold for 
service with products which are ‘‘out” 


| for the duration. To be sure, the dealer 


says he can’t sell that stuff without 
the gadget it is used in. But he is 
easily caught off base when you ask 
him if he can’t sell film because he 
doesn’t have cameras, blades because 
he doesn’t have razors, and gasoline 
because there aren’t any cars! That 
takes selling. 

Even in days when a quota is a 


| challenge instead of a check-rein, a 


salesman always sells more than mer- 
chandise. Like a magnet, he picks up 


| ideas for moving goods and passes 


them on to his dealers. Why, he is a 
life-saver to many of his people now 
getting scared stiff as they see their 
irreplaceable stock dwindle down to 
almost nothing. 

When he finds a man hanging on 


| with lines added that he never sold 


| before, isn’t the salesman re) ees 


f DAYTON PAYROLLS: 


14%. in 3 yoars 
244° in 10 years 


Dayton ABC City Zone Industrial payroll for 1943 is estimated at 
$216,000,000. The total for Montgomery County is estimated at 
$400,000,000. Dayton has heen UP consistently. Dayton, with Its 
active, diversified industries, will STAY UP! 


war acceptance for himself and his 
line as he passes the tip along? 
Here's a classic that one man pulled. 
He was losing two of his dealers. One, 
with a music store, did not have any 
help and was becoming stock-poor. 
Tied down 14 hours a day, he barely 
had time out for a cup of coffee. 
Around the corner, a jeweler was in- 


ducted, leaving the wife to supervise 
all details of the business. 

Mr. Salesman got the music store 
owner and the jeweler’s wife together, 
and now they are combined in the 
music shop, which now looks fairly 
well stocked. The jeweler has a better 
location, again has a ‘man in the 
store,” and the music dealer can catch 
a movie on a slow afternoon. Both 
save on the rent. 

Did our friend make a sale here? 
And will he have two customers after 
the war? Fact is, he has their prom- 
ises to stock the line from “‘a’”’ to “iz- 
zard.”’ 

Don’t forget the prospects we were 
cultivating when the bars went up 
on new accounts. We certainly can't 
lose all that progress. Drop in, say 
hello just to keep a foot in the door. 
You will see some fair-to-middlin’ 
selling here as we turn down that or- 
der, previously so hard to get and 
now as equally tough to refuse. But, 
later on, we won’t be confronted with 
“Where were you, when,” etc. 


Get Those Displays Up Now! 


Some of us serve chain stores and 
remember the bitter battles for coun- 
ter and window positions. The going 
isn’t so rough now. Line up all you 
can. They will give you a fine head- 
start when the brakes are off again, 
if only because the store personnel 
gets used to seeing your line on dis- 
play and remembers to re-order. The 
spots you get now will be yours so 
long as your sales merit them. 

As we, who sold in the last post- 
war period, look ahead a bit, there is 
the feeling that the new era will not 
last even as long as the buying period 
following World War I. In two years 
we converted to all-out war produc- 
tion, handicapped by lack of machine 
tools, plant capacity and raw mate- 
rials. In that short time a world-in- 
spiring job has been done. 

With that as a pattern, the recon- 
version and ensuing flood of civilian 
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production may get us back into the 
eee Last 3 LAST 10 lI shirt-sleeve selling days sooner than 
CITY ZONE 1943 (EST.) GROWTH p.m we expect. To get a sales force whip- 
POPULATION $288,119 19%, 28%, ped into shape to handle it rates a 
FAMILIES $90,059 19% 28%, spot high up on the agenda. And 
EMPLOYMENT 69,000 42% 124%, here’s how a salesman would sell a 
PAYROLLS* $216,000,000 114% 244%, recruit on Selling: 
RETAIL SALES $234,000,000 99%, 200% “Johnny, take a selling job. In the 
good years, you build a territory. You 


*Industrial enly (total county payrolls $400,000,000) 
+ War Ration Book No. 2 Registrations 


THE DAYTON (OHIO) 


JOURNAL-HERALD 


are your own boss, free from office 
politics. You clean up. 

“In tough times, you'll be working 
long after the factory shuts down. 
| “Right now, a production man’s job 
| looks like the McCoy, but it won't 
be long before they'll be worth a dime 


= 


Morning ¢ Evening ¢ Sunday — Dayton’s Largest Daily Circulation d d 
‘ Nationally Represented by The Geo. A. McDevitt Co. | 4 dozen, and a salesman a h undred 
| dollars a pound on the hoof. 
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... there are 
the best 


ND you'll find differences in farm women, too. Now, 

when farm time is so precious, you'll find certain 

farm women who know, better than others, how to make 
every minute count. 

You'll find their kitchens modern, streamlined and fre- 
quently more efficient than those of their city cousins—their 
entire homes reflecting the prosperity of the farms on 
which they live. They are the community leaders . . . the 
things they do set a pattern for living. Invariably, you'll 
find them reading Successful Farming regularly —preferring 
it to all other farm magazines. 


in farmers... 


farm families prefer Successful Farming 


For Successful Farming is at once a magazine of farm 
business and a magazine of farm /iving. Its editors know 
that interests 
. that the 
problems of managing the farm home are as vital as man- 


that farming is a two-sided partnership... 
of husband and wife are closely intermingled . . 


aging the farm itself. Because Successful Farming is edited 
with these facts well in mind, it is far and away America’s 
Number One farm magazine. Litthe wonder that it is the 
working and planning guide of America’s topmost farm 


families—is preferred by them over all other farm maga- 


zines. Meredith Publishing Co., Des Moines, lowa. 


PEt 


Neighbors (Non-subscribers) 
Heart States plus N. Y. & Pa. 371 


SIGNIFICANCE: 


... revealed by a special tabulation by the 


U.S. BUREAUorine CENSUS — | 


Number of Farm Homes Having Running Water (per 1000 Farms) 
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. +» Successful Farming Subscribers are BEST... in their COMMUNITIES... REGION... NATION 


NOTE: Ask Successful Farming salesmen to show you proof of reader preterence. 


Successful Farm 


The Magazine that Serves the Farm Leaders of the Nation 


l 


ment as service station helpers have led Studebaker to conclude 
that seven factors influence the success-chances of the candidate: 
They range from age and size, through work record, education, 


home background, marital status, financial status and health. 


Lessons Studebaker Has Learned About 
Hiring Women for Service 


Months of experience in hiring and training women for employ- 


Based on an interview by Lester B. Colby with 


me. B. 


ELLIOTT 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales 
Studebaker Corp. 
South Bend, Ind. 


IX million more women were 

employed in the United States 

in midsummer, 1943, than at 

the same time in 1940. More 
than 3,000,000 of them have been 
added during the last twelve months. 
By July 1, 1944, it is estimated, 1,- 
400,000 more will have gone onto pay- 
rolls. Almost all of these women are 
doing work classified as labor. They 
are doing, and doing fairly well, al- 
most any type of work that a man or- 
dinarily would do except those tasks 
which require heavy lifting. 

Among the retail businesses which are 
now endeavoring to answer manpower 
shortages with woman labor ts the 
automobile service trade. An _ esti- 
mated 60% of pre-war mechanics have 
left companies either for war plants 
or for the armed services. And on 


sorely depleted staffs has been dumped 
the tremendous task of keeping in op- 


ELECTRICAL SERVICE 


Jobs 


eration 28,500,000 vehicles, all a prey 
to the ravages of wear. 

The problem of training women me- 
chanics by the automobile service 
trade, it might be pointed out, differs 
from that encountered by others in the 
essential field of transportation. Big 
organizations such as railroads, bus 
companies and airlines possess skilled 
personnel and training departments 
which are able to put recruiting and 
training on a wholesale basis. Auto- 
motive service is offered by 125,000 
stations, most of them small. In the 
past they have been little concerned 


Yes, women can do men’s work. And they are proving it at Studebaker Corporation’s 
Sales-Service Department. “Women, and this rule seems to be general, do not expect 
favoritism over men in the same shop, Often they resent it. All they ask is a fair 
treatment, courteously given. To get a woman to do better work, encourage her.” 


They had to know 
all about the gas 
range to be able to 
cook; now they have 
to learn about auto- 
motive construction, 
to be able to service 
ears and trucks. 


with training; hiring had the aspect of 
“if-he-can’t-do-it, we'll get-some-one- 
who-can.” 

The sales-service department of The 
Studebaker Corp. plunged into this 
addled picture during the Summer of 
1942. It recognized then the ultimate 
importance of panes ise in car and 
truck maintenance and sought through 
conducting experimental shops and 
checking contemporary dealer experi- 
ence to find out how recruiting and 
training could be effectively carried on 
by the relatively small service shop. 
What Studebaker has discovered in a 
15-month grapple with the subject was 
the basis of an interview by an SM 
writer at the company’s South Bend, 
Ind., offices recently. Three steps 
were emphasized if masculine manage- 
ment is to succeed with feminine help: 

1. Recruiting, i.¢., interesting wo- 
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¢ In a 1939 message tO employees, T. E. Braniff, 
president of Braniff Airways, gaid:..- it is the 
natural friendliness of the Southwest, 2m out- 
cropping of the heritage from our pioneer fathers, 
the’ wish to be a good host, which has caused out 
guests to comment so favorably through the years. 
It has led us t© the adoption of a phrase, coined 
by 2 passenget, who complimented us on out 


‘Friendly Transportation’.” 


* War isa grim. business. --but we of the airlines 
can’t help feeling that human relations are even 
more important today because of it...that a smile 
helps lighten the load for wartime travelers. 
That's why passengets Southwest with Branift 


still call it “Friendly Transportation.” 


Chicag°, Burlington, Kansas City, Wichita, Ponca City, Okla- 
homa City, Dallas, Ft- Worth, Houston, Galveston, Amarillo, 
Wichita Falls, Wace, Austin, Sa” Antonio, Laredo, Corpus 
Christi, Brownsville, Denver, Pueblo, Colorado Springs 


men in the work. They must be con- 
vinced that they are needed; that they 
will be doing valuable war work; that 
they will find their surroundings 
congenial; that they will get good pay. 
2. Selecting, which means finding 
women susceptible to training; women 
who will stay on the job and succeed. 
3. Training, which besides school- 
ing women for labor jobs, means 
steering them into various specialized 
tasks for which they seem most fitted. 
Not all women are physically or 
mentally fitted for all jobs but, on the 
whole, women can be found who will 
capably do 85% of the work which 
men with equal experience can do. 


GIVE... 


Grown and made in Cuba's oldest 
and finest tradition. Only the best 
seed goes into the ground: only 
selected leaf goes into the fine 
cigars ‘‘made in Havane”’ 


Expertly raised and conditioned 
from field to smoker, IMPORTED 
HAVANAS are aristocrats of the 
tobacco world. 


Get Genuine IMPORTED 
HAVANAS. 
Look for the green government 


ses! of guarantee on the box. 


“We have found that the biggest 
problem in recruiting, selecting and 
training women is—men,” said Mr. 
Elliott. ‘A man who is to train them 
must, first of all, believe that they 
can be trained; he must be willing to 
train them. Some men resent the idea 
of women going into these jobs. Some 
think they are unfitted for the work 
or are emotionally unstable. Unless 
the man has faith in the ability of wo- 
men to succeed, their success is fore- 
doomed to failure. 

“Some women will succeed and some 
will fail, but that always has been 
true of men as well. We've heard 
talk of the large turnover of women. 
We forget that there always has been 
a substantial turnover of men, too.” 


3 Manuals on Training Women 


Based on its studies and experience, 
Studebaker has published three man- 
uals: Volume I, “Recruiting, Selecting 
and Training of Women for Auto- 
motive Maintenance Service,’ Volume 
II, “Step-by-Step Training of Women 
in 100 Service Maintenance Jobs,” and 
“A B C’s of Automobile Construction 
and Design.’ Originally these were 
prepared for the company’s several 
thousand dealers and service stations. 
Because of the interest and value found 
in them they have been made available 
to all interested companies. Already 
more than 35,000 copies of Volumes 
I and II have been supplied. Distri- 
bution of the A B C manual, the new- 
est publication, exceeded 25,000 copies 
within a month after its release. 

When a woman applies she is asked 
to fill out a specially prepared form. 
This form, when filled out, gives in- 
formation which will guide the em- 
ployer on the desirability of accept- 
ing the candidate for training. 

If a woman qualifies physically and 
if her past history indicates that she is 
emotionally stable, she is more likely 
to persist in her work and stay on the 
job if she has a real incentive to work. 
Incentives include responsibilities at 
home and a real need of money. 

The woman who has never worked, 
who has been carefully protected and 
cared for, who rushes at the idea of 
working because she thinks it is ‘the 
thing to do,” or who has a husband 
with substantial earnings, is more like- 
ly to get “tired of it all” and walk 
out. It costs money to train women 
and it may be wiser to eliminate these 
in the beginning. 

In seeking to solve the labor short- 
age problem, Studebaker first opened 
an experimental school in Philadelphia. 
This included both men and women. 
Later several schools were conducted 
in South Bend for women only. Com- 
menting, Mr. Elliott said: 


“In these experiments we aimed at 
three things: first, finding favorable 
sources of applicants; second, working 
out interview and selection. methods 
that would tend to reduce the percent- 
age of misjudgment in hiring service 
people; and, third, developing training 
methods that would help dealers to 
make inexperienced employes produc- 
tive in a minimum time. 

“These experiments, and the experi- 
ences of individual dealers for various 
makes of cars, and of some of the pe- 
troleum and rubber companies, have 
proved beyond a doubt not only that 
women can be trained to perform prac- 
tically any type of service maintenance 
job, but that women generally can be 
trained about as quickly and as effi- 
ciently as men with the same experi- 
ence. 

“They also have proved that the se- 
lection of women for training is at 
least equally as important as the train- 
ing itself—with a strong accent on the 
woman’s motive for getting and hold- 
ing a job. 

“Personnel men believe that the fac- 
tor of motivation is, perhaps, the most 
important consideration for selecting 
any new employe. I might even say 
that this goes double for women. In 
other words, it is important to find out 
whether the prospective woman me- 
chanic, flat-fixer or recapper wants the 
job because she thinks she'll like it 
as a source of pin money, or because 
she Aas to work. 


What Is Her Motive? 


“All of us would like to think that 
patriotism is a sufficient motive. But 
if she must have a job to support her- 
self and her children, her father or 
mother, or some other dependent, 
she’s more likely to prove good and to 
stick. If motivation is not strong 
enough, she may change her mind 
when she encounters unaccustomed 
hours, or when the newness of the 
work wears off, and enthusiasm fades 
or family opposition develops. 

“Certainly, without adequate human 
and financial motivation a woman is 
likely to lose interest; to use her job 
only as a fill-in; to switch jobs at the 
slightest provocation; or just to quit 
for no apparent reason. As might be 
expected, the poorest risk from a mo- 
tivation standpoint, seems to be the 
woman who is married and whose hus- 
band has a good job. 

“As can be expected in any new ad- 
venture, some failures are reported.” 

Mr. Elliott then revealed some fig- 
ures. Forty-three dealers who had em- 
ployed 385 women had only 118 still 
in employment. But the 118 were 
still working for 32 dealers who had 
employed 257. Thus some dealers 
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The Strange Case of The Purple Spectacles 


ONCE upon a time there was a man who wore ‘purple 
spectacles. They gave everything a nice, purplish glow, in- 
cluding the product he manufactured. 


His product—to him—looked so regal, so dignified that 
it influenced his choice of advertising media. 


He even went so far as to pass up an advertising medium 
like Puck-The Comic Weekly because he didn’t think it 
was as dignified as some of the so-called ‘quality’ maga- 
zines. 


Well, one day this man left his spectacles in the wash- 
room of a Pullman. He saw the sun in all its healthy bright- 
ness. He saw millions of people—the people he wanted 
to buy his product—actually devouring publications like 
Puck-The Comic Weekly. And finally, he saw his product. 
Not cold and dignified, but a good, honest, vital product 
that people wanted. 


In the warm light of his revelation, he saw ‘‘Donald 
Duck” and ‘‘The Katzenjammer Kids” tickling the fancy 
of the nation’s youngsters. He saw Mom and Dad enjoying 
“Tillie The Toiler,” ‘Blondie and Dagwood”’ and “‘Jiggs 
and Maggie.”” He thrilled with Junior over the adventures 
of “Flash Gordon” and ‘Prince Valiant.’”” Then he could 
visualize all of them reading right down the page through 
the message of some wise advertiser. 
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Market places are where the people gather. When choos- 
ing an advertising medium, whether for immediate selling 
or institutional advertising, consider the following: 

1.. More people (men and women as well as children) 
read ‘‘the comics” than any other one form of entertain- 
ment feature. 


2. . Visibility and readership are unusually high because 
Puck-The Comic Weekly accepts only a limited number of 
advertisements per issue. Space in Puck is a valuable fran- 
chise 

3.. Puck produces results. The manufacturer of a nation- 
ally famous shampoo tested Puck with one insertion in 1940, 
He came back with 4 insertions in 1941 and 1942. Based 
upon the outstanding results this advertiser used 11 inser- 
tions in 1943. 

Puck-The Comic Weekly is distributed to more than 
6,000,000 families through 15 great Sunday newspapers from 
coast to coast and is read by over 20,000,000 people— men, 
women and children. 

“The comics” are tops with growing children as well as 
adults, so sales minded executives with an eye to the future 
should ask to see and carefully consider Puck’s analysis of 
“Your Customers of Tomorrow,” asound presentation chock- 
full of sales information. Puck-The Comic Weekly, 959 
Eighth Avenue, New York —Hearst Building, Chicago. 
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had a far better record than others. 
Of the 118 women left, 43 are me- 
chanic’s helpers; 28 are in the parts 
department; 12 in lubrication; 12 
washers and polishers; 7 metal worker 
helpers; 7 paint helpers; 2 estimators 
and 8, miscellaneous. 

There isn’t anything in this record, 
he points out, which justifies a de- 
featist attitude. There are things, he 
says, that are such a challenge to man- 
agement, that benefit can be attained 
by a study of the failures. In some in- 
stances it is indicated that the man- 
agement, not the women, failed. 


Then, too, many of the women who 
quit service jobs have done so to ob- 
tain higher pay in war production 
plants. Is this, he asks, a black mark 
against the employment of women? 
What made their employers think that 
women would work in service shops 
for less money than they could get in 
factories; or for less money than men 
were getting for the same type of 
work? 

“Of course,” he commented, “if wo- 
men, or men for that matter, are wage- 
rate conscious to the exclusion of all 
other considerations, it may be they 


JACKSON 


Gives Adolf 


the Bounce! 


A BOOTH Michigan MARKET 


American armies travel not so much 
on their stomach, as the old saying 
goes, but on rubber tires . . . tough, 
durable, bouncing tires on jeeps, 
trucks, supply vehicles and other 
motorized units. 

Jackson is now an important 
Goodyear tire production center, 
with schedules now. approaching 
7,500 tires a day. 

Jackson, always a major Mich- 
igan market, is today more impor- 
tant than ever. 

Advertisers who wish to keep 
their trade names before the public 


in this large, active market, can 
do it most effectively through the 
Jackson Citizen Patriot. 


For further facts, call Dan A. 
Carroll, 110 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City 17, N. ¥.; or John E. 
Lutz, 435 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


— 


NEWSPAPERS 


Flint Journal 
saginow New 


JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT 
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would tend to be unstable in any job. 
But there may be something the mat- 
ter with the wage rate, too. Isn’t it up 
to management to find out? For ex- 
ample, does the answer lie in the fact 
that general, rather than specialized 
training, or maybe the lack of training, 
has made it difficult for the women to 
increase their earnings to a “living” 
level rapidly enough? Perhaps we 
should add suitable compensation to 
the subjects of selection and training. 

“From our experience I am willing 
to go on pois | as saying that if a 
service station or a plant is willing to 
hire and train anyone it should not be 
afraid to employ women. The first 
step, I think, is to recruit enough in- 
terested applicants to leave some room 
for choice in selection, weeding out the 
obvious misfits in advance insofar as 
that is possible.” 


“Help-Finding” Devices 


In gathering a large number of can- 
didates from which to select workers, 
Mr. Elliott said, every kind of help- 
finding device should be used. These 
may include newspaper advertising, 
radio, personal contacts with cus- 
tomers, contacts through present em- 
ployes, showcards in windows or even 
cold-turkey canvass. And _here’s 
where the “motivation” of the employ- 
er may be a determining factor. 

Certainly the job of employing and 
training women is not an easy one. 
But has it been easy for anyone? For 
the shipyards or steel mills? For Lock- 
heed or Studebaker? Or for any of 
the thousands of war plants? Plenty 
of headaches. Shortage of manpower 
has been a real threat to full-scale oper- 
ation and in some cases even to “break- 
even’’ operation. This threat grows 
greater rather than smaller. 

“I don’t believe there is any mirage 
in this threat. In fact, it seems so 
real, so tangible, that I’m going to pre- 
dict that in many a locality the man- 
power problem will be all over by 
sometime in 1944. What I mean 1s 
that there won't be any employable 
men left. Then the problem will be- 
come entirely one of womanpower. It 
will be not whether, but where to find 
the woman.” 

Summing up, Studebaker has found 
a number of basic facts which it con- 
siders important in selecting candidates 
for training in automotive mainte- 
nance. These, it is pointed out, help 
in arriving at the decision: 

1. Age and Size. Ages between 
21 and 40 seem to be the most favor- 
able for service work. Younger girls 
tend to be less stable; older ones less 
able. A minimum height of 5’ 4” and 
a minimum weight of 110 pounds 
seem to be indicated. 
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* When Mr. Hooper picks up his telephone, rings Cleveland homes 
and asks if radio sets are turned on... he gets more “yesses” per 

The city that hundred calls than he averages across the whole country. 
Take the latest seasonal C. E. Hooper ratings. Simple arithmetic 


reveals that Cleveland generally has anywhere from ten to twenty- 


a eight percent more sets-in-use than the national average. Break the 

0 d t| | ste | % figures down into almost any period you choose, and the story still 
is the same... Sunday afternoon, 27% more... Sunday evening, 

18% more... Monday thru Friday afternoon, 10% more... Mon- 


e 
th © in a t | 0 nm day thru Friday evening, 28% more . . . Saturday evening, 13% more. 


There are only three stations operating nighttime, four daytime, in 
Cleveland. That’s less than the minimum in any of the top seventeen 
cities surveyed by Hooper. Cleveland listening to all “outside” 
stations, even at night, totals only a 1.2 average Hooper rating. 

So it is that, with less competition, plus the high percentage of 
sets-in-use, radio advertisers get more for their money in Cleveland, 
the community that goes for radio in a big way... the city that 


autlistens the nation! 


BASIC STATION 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING 
SYSTEM 
G. A. Richards, Pres... John F. Patt, Vice Pres. & Gen. Mer. 
Edward Petry & Company, Inc., National Representative 
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2. Work Record. Previous experi- 
ence in manual work is not necessarily 
essential, but a woman who is reluctant 
to get her hands dirty is likely to prove 
unsatisfactory. Some experience in a 
factory job, as a waitress, domestic em- 
ploye, farm helper, or any type of 
manual work requiring strength has 
proved desirable. 


3. Education. Too little schooling 
less than the 8th grade, for example 
—is likely to be a handicap for wom- 
en who are to be trained in mechan- 
ical work. At any rate, the applicant 


should have enough intelligence and 
good judgment to learn to do her work 
without constant supervision. 


4. Home Background. Frequently 
this has proved the best indication of 
suitability for a woman. A woman 
who quit school to help support her 
family, may, for example, adapt her- 
self to the job more quickly than the 
one who has had no definite responsi- 
bilities. If she does minor repair jobs 
around the house she has an advantage 
over the woman who “can’t drive a 
nail.” Hobbies may indicate whether 


RATIONING OF ADVERTISING 


IS BOUND TO BRING DISTORTION! 


D.. LINING certain advertising 


schedules and requesting that others be 
reduced is no eusy task for a newspaper 
which, for 31 consecutive years, has been 
first in Houston in circulation and adver- 
tising. However, we have been forced 
to take these drastic steps, and now, 
after rationing advertising since Novem- 
ber |, to conform with our newsprint re- 
ductions, we can truthfully say that ad- 
vertisers and their agencies are most co- 
operative 


Each time we find it necessary to refuse 
a schedule, we realize that other news- 
papers in this market likely will benefit 

because these newspapers, trailing 
in lineage and circulation, have not as 
yet been forced to ration their advertis- 
ing columns. Such schedules, originally 
specified for The Houston Chronicle, but 
appearing in substitute papers, are 
bound to distort the newspaper adver- 
tising picture of Houston. This distor- 
tion, The Chronicle regrets but a 
war must be won and necessary sacrifices 
to this end we will make gladly 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


R. W. McCARTHY 


Maneger 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
Netioncl Representatives 


FIRST IN HOUSTON IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING FOR THE 31st CONSECUTIVE YEAR 
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the applicant has a natural manual dex- 
terity. The service application and 
the interview guide are designed to 
bring out this information. 


5. Marital Status. Apparently this 
in itself is not an important qualifica- 
tion. The applicant may be married, 
divorced, or single—providing her 
family doesn’t object to her doing the 
work, and that adequate provision can 
be made for the care of young children 
if she has any. However, look out 
for those women whose husbands or 
fathers have good earnings! 


6. Financial. Above all, the appli- 
cant should have a real need to earn 
money—and should be given a gen- 
uine opportunity to make money, if 
the employer expects to provide Ais 
share of the “motivation.” Look for 
the woman who both likes to work 
and needs the money. Beware of the 
pin-money sister! 


7. Physical Condition. A record 
of chronic illness, frequent colds, or 
too great periodic incapacity obviously 
should be avoided in women employes. 


Experience shows that all seven of 
these qualifications should be taken in- 
to account. No particular one seems 
the most important. It is a combina- 
tion of desirable qualifications, in re- 
lation to each other, that counts—plus 
the employer's over-all judgment of 
the applicant. 

Then, before the woman starts to 
work, but after she has been hired, 
she ought to have a heart-to-heart talk 
with someone in authority in the or- 
ganization. The purpose is to intro- 
duce her to the job; to give her some 
idea of what it’s all about; to familiar- 
ize her with the company and its poli- 
cies; and to give her a clear idea of 
what she may gain by being stable and 
productive and interested in her work. 

In such an introductory talk the 
novelty of work in a shop is mini- 
mized. The new employe is prepared 
beforehand for any unpleasant features 
as well as those she will like. Finally, 
by being given a clear picture of the 
opportunities for increased pay or pro- 
motion, she can be given additional 
motivation to do her work well and to 
stick to the job. 

It has been demonstrated that this 
sort of introductory interview reduces 
turnover; helps build loyalty to the 
job and the management; puts the new 
employe in a much more receptive 
frame of mind for the training she is 
to receive. It doesn’t require more 
than half an hour at most, and in a 
growing number of successful busi- 
nesses it is a “must’’ when hiring 
either men or women employes. 
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Ever have ALBANY, MIAMI, SPOKANE 


tossed in your lap SOR FREE, i 


‘With 1 WAVE”... says the spot broadcaster who bought K ECA. 


You see, since 1939, Los Angeles 
County has increased its population by 
close to 500,000. And what’s equally im- 
portant... these new comers came here 
to cut-in on the big payrolls which are 
supplied by our gigantic war plants. 
That means shovels full of extra dollars 
($2,500,000 weekly) to spend on your 
client’s merchandise. 


If you have a client 
with a limited budget 
who wants to hot-shot 
the greater Los Angeles 
Market at bargain 
rates... KECA will 
deliver more listeners 
per dollar than any 


other major station. 


But what's the “for free” business ? 
Well it’s like this. We don’t know how the 
management overlooked it but KECA’s 
rates are the same today as they were in 
1936 when L.A. was crawling with bath- 
ing suits instead of coveralls. So you get 
this bonus of a half million more potential 
buyers for the price of an Annie Oakley 
... that is if you mail us your spot con- 
tract now. 


ret 
Vie BLUE NETWORK TATIO F THE NATION’S 3rd MARKET 


FREE & PETERS, INC., National Representatives 
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Hold Your Hats, Boys 


For the first time, the Government is trying out pro- 
motional advertising to get rid of some of its surplus war 
material. It’s a fact. 


The U. S. Army Air Forces has just put into the mails 
a welcome Christmas gift to U. S. businessmen, a ‘‘catalog 
of available material of the Air Forces.”’ 


Not only are the Army Air Forces conducting a ‘‘scarce 
goods sale,’ they're doing a heavy promotion job as well. 
The new catalog is full of persuasive slogans such as ‘Just 
what you've been waiting for! Washers for every purpose!” 


The importance of the catalog, however, lies in the fact 
that for the first time businessmen can learn with some pre- 
cision what an agency of the Government has for sale and 
where and how it can be obtained. Somewhere between 
30,000 and 40,000 copies of the catalog have been printed. 


The 32-page catalog lists 441 items which can be bought 
from the Army Air Forces specialized depot at Memphis, 
the central point where all excess property of the air 
arm is being directed. If you're not on the mailing list, you 
can obtain a copy by writing to the Memphis depot. 


G-E’s Consumer Institute has mailed out 25,000 questionnaire: 
to families asking them what type of ranges they want in the 
post-war era. Location of surface burners and controls and 
similar data is sought. 


We'll Be Walking-Talking Yet 


The walkie-talkie is here to stay in the opinion of the 
Jefferson-Travis Radio Mfg. Corp., New York City, and 
other firms who have played a part in the manufacture of 
the walkie-talkie used by the military. 


Weighing from 8 to 20 pounds, and expected to sell for 
from $50 to $150, it is easy to tote about and can be used 
in both home and industrial life. Already it has been em- 
ployed for inventory purposes by guards and other outdoor 
folks. On the farm, the old dinner bell probably will be- 
come obsolete. 


Philco’s gadget that permitted selecting a station from 
the easy chair, and the Zenith radio nurse forecasted the 
walkie-talkie. The lightness and portability of the walkie- 
talkie is expected to give it its boom. 


Fewer Wood Products—that’s the next big shortage for 
civilians. Matches, tool handles, furniture, truck bodies are 
marked for production limitations by the WPB. Lumber will 
be saved for war uses. 


Where a Suggestion Works 


When Frigidaire offered a free booklet titled, ‘War 
Suggestions,” last April, it hit the jackpot. Original esti- 
mates called for 1,000,000 copies. Early in August the 
press run hit 4,000,000. Came September and 6,000,000 
copies had been distributed. And it’s still going strong. 


The copy was unique in that it is neither “institutional” 
nor ‘‘prestige” in the usual sense of the word. The idea 
was to furnish women with authentic information. 


Out of the market for the duration, 100% on war work, 
Frigidaire has no selling job to do. The main purpose of 
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On the Wartime Sales Front 


the book was to present housewives with information and 
help they wanted and at the same time do a job of printing 
in their memory one word, Frigidaire. 


Many larger utilities distributed the booklets through 
meter readers and through nutrition and cooking schools. 
Hundreds of thousands of copies were given out by dealers 
through their employes and to church organizations, lodges, 
study clubs and women’s organizations. 


National advertising was carried to call attention to the 
booklet and individual requests, on coupons, came in from 
every state in the union—from Canada, Cuba, Mexico, New 
Zealand, Newfoundland, and other distant places. The 
job, by Foote, Cone & Belding, Chicago. 


If it takes a new broom to sweep clean, American house- 
wives are going to be out of luck. Half the housewives in 
the country are going to have to depend upon last year’s 
broom to do this year’s sweeping. 


John Q. Understands 


If the average American living in a city of more than 
25,000 had the money and were going into business for 
himself, he would open a drug store or restaurant, or go 
into the grocery business. 


These were the most popular choices of the majority of 
people interviewed in a national survey undertaken recently 
by Clarence Francis, president of General Foods Corp. 


Mr. Francis points out that the survey, which covered 
cities in all sections of the country, revealed that people 
in general are appreciative of the fact that the shortage of 
help, together with rationing and rising wages, have caused 
severe dislocations in the restaurant business. 


The greater part of those interviewed, Mr. Francis 
states, are sympathetic to restaurants. They believe, for 
example, that restaurants are getting and should be entitled 
to get meat more easily than housewives. They feel that 
restaurants are meeting the problems of shortages, crowded 
cities, and government restrictions as well as can be ex- 
pected. But John Q. Citizen still feels it is his prerogative 
to be indignant about certain things—war or no war. 


Sixty-four per cent of those interviewed regarded slow 
service as the chief source of mealtime irritation. “Impolite 
help’’ was second on the list of annoyances, with “lack of 
service’ and “inexperienced help” third and fourth. 


While a goodly number objected to the higher prices of 
restaurant foods, a still larger number thought that, in view 
of the circumstances, prices today are reasonable. 


More than 23% of those interviewed objected to the 
atmosphere of restaurants but only 6.2% singled out the 
juke box as their chief annoyance. They also complained 
about crowds; chipped dishes; bad air, and untidiness. 


Ninety-nine out of 100 people living in cities of 25,000 
or more had eaten in restaurants at one time or other, the 
survey showed. Nine billion meals are served in the course 
of a year, in the Nation’s 18,000 restaurants and cafeterias. 


The survey revealed that there is a restaurant for every 
859 city people, and that 25% of the food consumed in 
the United States is used by hotels and restaurants. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


- Plenty of Trained Labor and a Year-round 


New Orleans and its busy hinterland is alive 
with new industries, many of which operate 


the year-‘round in the outdoors. 


Those who are thinking ahead to the post- 
war future are cultivating this rich market. 
It is America’s No. | Green Pasture. 


THEMES PCAYINE au NEW ORLEANS STS 


MORNING 149,213 EVENING 75,532 SUNDAY 247,215 
Representatives: NOEE, ROTHENBURG & JANN, Inc. 


DFCEMBER 1, 1943 


A Check List for Planning Post-War 
Sales to the Institutional Market 


(Prepared by Ahrens Publishing Co. as a specific aid to com- 


panies seeking to reach mass-consumer markets for food and re- 


lated items, but adaptable to the use of companies selling other 


products to other institutional fields. ) 


Importance of a Special Institutional Department 


a. Has our research department studied the institutional 
(mass-consumer) market? 


b. Has it determined the potential sales opportunities 
for our products in this market ? 


c. Has our research department been studying the pos- 
sible post-war changes in mass-consumer market 
products and selling technique? 


Necessity of Organizing a Special Institutional De- 
partment 


a. Do we have an important executive in our company 
who heads up such a department—one with top 
authority ? 


b. Do we have trained salesmen and/or dealers located 
in the important selling centers throughout the 
United States ? 


Survey of Institutional Products That Are Avail- 
able or Will Be Available 


a. From an inventory standpoint, what products will 
we have available ? 


b. Are our products properly bulk packaged for insti- 
tutional (mass-consumer) market ? 


2 


. Do we have experienced consultants and engineers 
to give necessary service on equipment installations ? 


d. Are our trade-marks properly set up for acceptance 
in this market ? 


Presentations That Should Be Made for: Custo- 
mers, Dealers and Salesmen 


a. Have we formulated an aggressive sales promotion 
policy ? 

b. Do we have a sales presentation for our salesmen 
and dealers? 


c. Do we have display material, direct-mail material, 
prospect lists? 


Mechanism for Securing Sales Promotion Material 


a. From our own salesmen ? 
b. From dealers and their salesmen? 


c. Does our advertising agency have any mechanism 
for securing such field data? 
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d. Does “institutional sales manager’ make regular 
market study trips calling on our own men and 
dealers ? 


Necessary Contacts with Various Associations 
Local, State and National 


a. Have we maintained our membership in the Amerti- 
can Hotel Association, National Restaurant Associa- 
tion and other important associations ? 


b. Are any of our key institutional men members of 
various state hotel and restaurant associations ? 


c. Do our men contribute anything worthwhile to and 
attend the local chef-steward functions, hotel and 
allied club meetings ? 


d. In short—is our sales machinery oiled and ready for 
the drive? 


e. Do we offer talks, demonstrations, displays, etc., be- 
fore meetings when opportunities present them- 
selves? 


Training Systems for Salesmen to Show Them How 
to Go After This Kind of Business 


a. Are our salesmen especially trained in selling these 
markets? Do they have technical knowledge of engi- 
neering equipment, supplies, water conditioners, air 
conditioning, furnishings, etc. ? 


b. In the case of food, can we develop popular and fast- 
moving dishes, secure menu listings, arrange point- 
of-sale display cooperation with restaurant operators ? 


c. Are our men trained to do missionary work where 
orders are placed through local wholesalers or job- 
bers ? 


d. How about price lists and specification charts? 
e. Do we have an up-to-date sales manual ? 


f. Do we have an institutional department sales con- 
vention at least once a year? 


Dealer Policies and Contacts 
a. Do we have fixed prices and discounts ? 
b. Have we maintained cordial dealer relations? 


c. Are dealers’ salesmen entirely familiar with our 
products ? 


d. Have we kept a record of new dealers in the field? 


e. Do we have a man especially trained to work with 
dealers ? 
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SALES 


THE STORY OF THE FOURTH COW... 


DECEMBER 


One of the most dangerous saboteurs 
abroad in this country is not a German 
...it’s a germ. An enemy that destroys 
150 million dollars worth of milk each year. 

This destroyer is mastitis . . . ruination of the cows which have 
it ... and present in one out of four of the dairy cows in America. 
Mastitis can be cured in the laboratory . . . But how about on 

the farm . . . and how much will it cost? 


To get practical answers to these questions, Country Gentleman 
“adopted” a herd of 20 dairy cows. Six had mastitis. Treatment of the 
infected animals was started and an accurate record of the cost of 
medication and approved tests was kept. 

Four cows were cured with the first treatment. In a little over 
a month, the entire herd was freed of mastitis . . . and 
producing milk of top quality. The cost? . . . $69.50; a 
trifle compared with the gain. 


Here was authoritative, down-to-earth 
information for American farmers. . . vital 
news of national importance. The results of 
the test were spread nation-wide through 
Country Gentleman. The battle against 
mastitis will be won! 


This is not just an isolated case of con- 
structive reporting. It is another example of 
how, through its editorial leadership, 
Country Gentleman has earned 
the right to its title, ‘National Spokesman 
for Agriculture.” 


OUNTRY ~ENTLEMAN 
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The Cost of Waiting /, 
g emi, 
" NOTE: Formerly most young men and women began to buy ay 
insurance when they were 25 years old and on their own. 7 
comparison shows the many advantages enjoyed by chil 
whose parents have the foresight to get them started earlier 
\ Mutual Junior Insurance Plans will help you teach your ct 
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When Penn Mutual salesmen return from 


If Plan is started now at age 


on 
gnce \ 


i thrift and a sense of values during their formative vears. 


If Plan is delay 


Better Health 
Poorer Health 
If your child is healthy now—NOW is 


the time to buy life insurance, when 


ou know you cao get it. 


We hope your child's health will 
always be good, but we can’t foretell 
this. Il health and accidents often 


1. Smaller Deposit, $ Annually Larger Depo, 
The deposit is lower, and the pro- rhe depositn_ “we 
same cur dTore 
tection starts immediately. aE SOE 
will be no protection for the. 
years. Ty 


the fighting fronts, they'll find these sales promotion pieces all ready for their use. 


Will You Be Ready for Johnny 
When He Comes Marching Home? 


Penn Mutual is. 


+] ») 


Plans for the 


include a post-war refresher course, announcements to policy- 


holders. direct-mail service. 


N the foxholes of New Guinea, 

on the sands of the Italian coast, 

high in the skies over Berlin, 

are the men who were your sales 
force yesterday, who can and should 
be your sales force tomorrow. 

What are you doing to help them 
insure their future? What are you do- 
ing to prepare for their return? Are 
you ready to re-assimilate them into 
the organization? What inducements 
do you have to offer them? Are you 
doing anything to make them really 
want to come back to work for you? 

This is not a post-war problem 
This is today’s problem. Unofficial es- 
timates indicate that well over a quar 
ter of a million service men already 
have been mustered out of the services 
and are now trying to find their places 
in the Nation’s economy. Some of these 
men once worked for you. Some of 
them are back in the fold right now. 
More will be tomorrow and mil- 
lions more are dreaming of that bright 
morning after V-Day when they will 
be back at their jobs . . . home again. 

Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Philadelphia, has a plan for these men. 
It is one of the first concrete post-war 
rehabilitation programs in the country 
to be completed, and it undoubtedly 
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and 


tuition towards a_ degree. 


will be used as a pattern by many 
other companies. 

Two hundred and twenty-three Penn 
Mutual underwriters, approximately 
25% of the peacetime sales force, are 
now in the armed services. They were 
part of the cream of the crop when 
they went off to war. They will be 
better men when they return. 

As second vice-president, Paul E. 
Huttinger, manager of the company’s 
training department, who will be in 
charge of the new program for service 
men, points out: 

“When our heroes return, they will 
be much bigger men than when they 
went away. We cannot wait until their 
return to set up plans. The foundation 
must be laid today. 

“Our service men are being trained 
now in a hard school. They're being 
toughened by experience—broadened 
by contacts—quickened by discipline. 
They have been promised their old 
jobs back, when this is over, but most 
of these men will have grown bigger 
than their old jobs. They will have 
acquired broader thinking, wider hori- 
zons, new skills, new abilities and new 
capacities. We must step up our pro- 
posed training to meet the demands of 
a new type of man. 


3 Pennmutualists in wes 4 


' changes in our business during the ab- 


‘Naturally there have been many 


sence of these men. We must educate 
them quickly in the new methods so 
that they can continue to service the 
public which has come to depend u 
them for friendly and skillful advice 
on economic problems. 

“With these things in mind, we 
drew up our four-point program.” 

These are some of the things that 
Penn Mutual is planning to do for its 
men as they are discharged from the 
armed services, and upon their return 
to the company: 


A Four-Point Program 


1. The company has designed, and 
is now putting into production, an ap- 
propriate announcement card, which 
will be sent to all of the agent’s policy 
holders, notifying them of his return, 
and that he is ready to resume business 

2. Each returning underwriter will 
be offered a set of free direct-mail 
advertising materials—company letters. 
booklets, and folders, to be selected by 
the agent without restriction. 

3. Penn Mutual will pay entire tu- 
ition in an approved Chartered-Life 
Underwriters school for any agent who 
does not hold the degree which is sim- 
ilar to a C. P. A. in the accounting 
field. This offer must be accepted 
within one year of discharge, and is 
applicable to men who have partially 
completed the course, and those who 
have not studied at all. 
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DECEMBER 


—and that you'll be seeing me often in these 
KFAB ads. And that’s all right with me, because 
I figure you and I have a lot in common and 
ought to get acquainted. You’re my customer 
and I’m your customer. 


I’m one of the thousands of farmers in the 
KFAB area who are busy raising grains and 
meats and food products that are later shipped 
to you. And, if you’re in business, you probably 
have something to do with supplying us with 
some of the many products we need. 


I guess it is because we are doing business to- 
gether that KFAB wants us to get acquainted. 


"The BIG Farmer of | 


‘V7 


LINCOLN, 


780 KC-10,000 WATTS 


“They Tell Me ’m a Typical-Looking 
NEBRASKA FARMER 


They tell me that in the next ad you will 
see me as a business man. Believe me, farm- 
ing is a business...a mighty good business 
these days. 


Later you will meet my family and you'll 
understand why I’m so proud of them and 
so anxious to give them all the good things 
of life. Now, thanks to good crops and good 
prices, I'm in a position to buy the things 
we need and want. So, if you have something 
to sell, just remember that we will be listen- 
ing to KFAB. It’s a habit we have all had 
since that friendly neighbor came into our 
homes 20 years ago.” 


NEBRASKA 


BASIC COLUMBIA 


Represented by EDWARD PETRY COMPANY 


1, 1943 


4. Each returning veteran will have 
an opportunity to attend a special 
school, either at the Home Office, or 
at a center near his home town, free 
of charge, with all expenses paid. This 
program will be available within six 
months of the veteran’s discharge 
from service. 

The school will comprise the fol- 
lowing subjects and others which may 
be added as plans mature: 

1. Organized sales talks which re- 
cently have proved successful. These 
talks will not only give the men new 
ideas for andes #. presentation of 
the sales story, but will help them to 
re-learn many of their former tech- 
niques and methods. 


Will Study New Policies 


2. New policies issued by the com- 
pany since the war began. In each in- 
stance the men will be given an actu- 
arial description, an essential sales 
weapon in the insurance field, the 
complete story of why there is a real 
need for this type of insurance, and a 
presentation covering the policy. For 
example, one of the recent innovations 
which Penn Mutual has made, is the 
introduction of a new policy covering 
infants and children, the Penn Mutual 
Junior Insurance Plan. At the school. 
each returning salesman will be given 
a complete sales kit covering this plan, 
as well as sales talks, and schooling 
in the basic ideas behind the new 
policy. When he is once again out 
selling, he will be as well versed as 
the men who have been on the job 
throughout the war. 

3. Recent policy changes and 
changes in underwriting rules which 
have taken place since Johnny went to 
war 

4. A complete file of the new sales 
promotion and direct-mail plans which 
the company has issued since the out- 
break of the war. In a corner of Penn 
Mutual's sales promotion manager’s of- 
fice is a complete presentation of this 
material. Page after page of black pa- 
per held together with a spiral bind- 
ing, fitted into a wall cabinet holder, 
show just what the company has issued 
in the way of sales promotion and di- 
rect mail. Each page contains a com- 
plete promotion project, including 
mailing pieces, letters to salesmen, con- 
test materials, etc. 

5. New programing ideas and 
forms. Penn Mutual's basic sales ap- 
proach, like many of the insurance 
companies, is based on “program sell- 
ing.’ In other words, when an under- 
writer first contacts the client, he works 
out with him, not what the client can 
afford to buy at that particular time, 
but a complete insurance program cov- 
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eiing his needs completely and provid- 
ing for any emergency which might 
arise in his family. Then the agent 
helps the client to decide what he can 
afford, and which policy will fit his 
minimum needs. Eventually the agent 
hopes to interest the client in the en- 
tire insurance program. This type of 
selling has made large strides since 
the war, and the men now in the armed 
forces will be trained to use this tech- 
nique. 

These complete plans, which have 
been approved by the Board of 
Trustees, were sent to each of the 223 
agents now in the services, together 
with a letter from Mr. Huttinger: 

“You know that Penn Mutual is 
mighty proud of its men and women 
in the service. We don’t have to tell 
you that in words. We know that 
you're in there pitching for us and for 
all the rest of the civilians at home. 
We know you're not attending a tea 
party, but are helping to fight a war 
at a personal sacrifice. 

“Ever since you entered military 
service, the Company and your Gen- 
eral Agents have been figuring what 
they can do for you when you come 
back—-something that will show our 
appreciation to you in a way that will 
really count. Getting back into civilian 
harness isn’t going to be easy for you. 
There will be necessary readjustments. 
Naturally, there will have been new 
developments in the merchandising of 
life insurance. We feel that as a quali- 
fied Pennmutualist you will want that 
needed re-training upon your return. 


Outline Re-Training Plan 


“Obviously we cannot complete all 
our plans now. But here are some of 
the things we expect to do when you 
are discharged from the service of the 
United States and upon your return 
to the Penn Mutual:”’ 

There follows a brief outline of the 
plan, and then: 

“We believe that such refresher 
training will give you a comprehensive 
view of changes that have been made 
in company procedure since the war 
began, re-emphasizing the purposes 
which we service and thus enabling 
you to return to civil life in your home 
town fully equipped to continue serv- 
ice to your old policyholders and to 
achieve more success as a salesman of 
new insurance. 

“This is an outline of our plans as 
they are now crystalized. Is there any- 
thing further that you can suggest 
that will be helpful to you? We want 
this plan to be materially improved, 
enlarged, perfected, and all set to go 
by the time we hang up the bunting 
and lay out the mat with its inscrip- 


tion, ‘Welcome Home’—and may it be 
soon. 

How have the Penn Mutual men 
reacted to this plan? 

Among a number of interesting 
answers to this letter, written by men 
in the service, was one from an Air 
Force private, which said: 

“I certainly thank my lucky stars 
for the life insurance business now 
more than ever. You may be interested 
to know that I am doing financial ad- 
visory work on wills, powers of at- 
torney, insurance, allotments, etc. It is 
very interesting, and the Army, at 
least in our branch, leaves no stone 
unturned doing a good job for these 
men. It is invaluable training for me. 
. . . If you have anything newly pub- 
lished for me to study here, we do 
have a little spare time.” 


The Army Says, “Thanks” 


A lieutenant-colonel of artillery 
wrote: “I am certainly glad to see that 
the company is going to do some re- 
habilitation when this mess is over. 
There will be a rather rough readjust- 
ment period for all of us. It is not 
only the financial picture that will be 
the obstacle, but the mental condition- 
ing that will have to be made. Many 
of us have been given responsibilities 
which give a completely different scale 
and scope of operation. Working with 
several thousand men instead of one 
or a few you think of things in differ- 
ent terms and get a large-scale oper- 
ation complex. . . . I like your outline 
and your plans. There is only one 
little idea I'd like to suggest, and that 
is comprehensive training in prospect- 
ing, with emphasis on buyer contact, 
personnel introduction contacts and 
prestige-building contacts. Perhaps the 
experience I have had here working 
on the staff has made me prestige con- 
tact minded.” 

A major in the Air Corps wrote: 
“May I say how pleased I am to know 
of this definite plan for the return of 
boys in the service. I have given a 
great deal of thought to my return to 
the life insurance business and I was 
wondering how I would adjust myself 
to the latest techniques and avail my- 
self of the latest information. . . .” 

Penn Mutual isn’t waiting until the 
war is over before putting the plan 
into operation. Three of its agents 
have been discharged to date. As soon 
as a class of six or seven men can be 
gotten together, the first school will 
be held. In addition to helping these 
men over the hurdle, the school will 
serve the important purpose of being 
a guinea pig, for the day when not 
six of seven men have returned, but 
more than 200. 
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Her work day is as long as any soldier’s. She has more to 


do than she ever had before; yet somehow she finds time 


to do it well. 


Once she did a lot of shopping by phone — but now 


buying for the family means long foraging from store 


to store. With the extra demands of war work, with grow- 


ing shortages of help and equipment, homemaking must 


be carefully studied, planned and simplified. 


Fortunately for your hurried, harried wife, women’s 


service magazines like the Companion shortcut her tasks, 


organize her day, give her the very homemaking infor- 


mation she needs. 

If any magazine is a vital part of its 
readers’ daily lives, if any magazine is 
used from upstairs to down, from living- 
room to kitchen, that magazine is the 


war-time Companion! 


UNDERSTANDING 
1943 


DECEMBER 1, 


WOMEN 


1s 


Today your wife works on military time! 


OUR 


Why the January Companion is Hot 


Our woman war correspondent, Doris Fleeson, is in 
Italy, just behind the firing lines—between Allied 
artillery and the enemy. See her cabled report 
“Within Sound of the Guns.” Robert L. Scott, war 
hero whose “God Is My Co-Pilot” is a best seller, 
writes for us “Sand for Tony.” The acute problem 
of juvenile delinquency is discussed by two leading 
authorities: J. Edgar Hoover, and Dr. James Madi- 
son Wood, President of Stephens College. “Danger! 
Children at Work” asks whether we're willing to 
wipe out a decade’s hard-won fight against child- 
labor. A foretaste of Spring fashions, straight tips 
from men on dishes they like, and home routines 
for better looking face, figure, hair and hands are 
a few high spots in the Companion service which 
make this issue a war-time MUST. 


COMPANION 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS OF 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, COLLIER’S, THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


FULL-TIME JOB 
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* 


FOR 


DURABILITY 


SPECIFY 


KROYDON 
COVER 


for 


Instruction Booklets 


Catalog Covers 
Manuals 


* 


Available in a wide range 
of Colors in Medium and 


Heavy Weights 


20 x 26 


HOLYOKE 


23 x 35 


Sample book sent on request 


CARD 


AND PAPER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Edited by REX W. WADMAN 


ex) DIESEL PROGRESS 


2 WEST 45h STREET. NEW TORK NEW YORK 


of the Future 


Here's o Tug for 


Your Soles Purse 


Strings --- 


Be Market Wise—- 


Sell to the Booming 


Diesel Industry 


Send for Free Copy 


For Signs 


uy 


ALL AMERICA GROCERY CO. 


“Tf the shoe fits. . 


..” This show-card cautions consumers to conserve milk. 


Uncle Sam Shows Milk Men How to 


Sell New Conservation Program 


HE Government's milk conser- 

vation program went into effect 

in the San Francisco and Los 

Angeles areas on November 1, 
in other California sections November 
8, and in areas of the Northwest, and 
in Phoenix, Salt Lake City, and Denver 
about the same time. To help distri- 
butors meet the new problems brought 
about by the conservation order, Uncle 
Sam has issued a sales presentation,* 
the purpose of which is to show dis- 
tributors how to retrain routemen, re- 
tail grocers and other dealers, as well 
as the consuming public, on how to 
meet the milk shortage. 


Need Consumer Education 


The War Food Administration's 
Food Distribution Order No. 79 em- 
bodies a program calling for voluntary 
rationing of milk in areas where short- 
ages justify such action. Application 
of the order brings about a necessity 
for a reversal of the selling approach 
by the entire trade, and the need for 
consumer education to insure accept- 
ance. 

The Government manual is a plain, 
multigraphed booklet. On the cover, 
a cartoon-head of Mr. John Q. Public, 
looking more puzzled than ever, mildly 
asks: “Any Milk Today?” The answer 
just below is, “For Necessary Pur- 
poses? Yes! For babies, mothers, 
growing children? Yes. For families 
who hold their milk orders to what is 
customarily needed to maintain good 
health? Yes. For people who are 


* “Food Trade Letter’ No. 10, published 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., 10 pp. of copy 
and & pp. of exhibits. For copies write 
Marketing Reports Division, FDA, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


buying more milk simply because they 
have money to spend? No! For lux- 
uty purposes? DouBLe No.” 

And that, says Uncle Sam, “‘is the 
meaning of the new milk conservation 
program soon to go into effect on an 
area-to-area basis over large sections 
of the country. The milk conservation 
program will determine whether in- 
dustry-consumer teamwork can hold 
the line against war-booming milk 
sales or whether consumer rationing 
will be necessary. Further increases in 
nonessential fluid milk use must be 
stopped—to prevent milk diversion 
from production of butter, cheese, 
evaporated milk, and other essential 
dairy products, and to assure continued 
adequate home delivery and retail sales 
to consumers who must have milk. 
Intense competition for supplies 
among fluid milk dealers is already 
causing some disruption of normal 
marketing practices.” 


Limits Distributors’ Sales 


After explaining that authority for 
the milk conservation and control pro- 
gtam resides in FDO No. 79, the pres- 
entation says this ‘‘does not mean point 
rationing to consumers,” but “it does 
place definite limitations on fluid milk 
sales by distributors. In some areas it 
may eventually mean specific limita- 
tions on milk for route delivery, for 
retail stores, for hotels and restaurants, 
and for other outlets.” 

Three paragraphs explain “Why 
Milk Conservation is Necessary.” 

Then follows a page on “How the 
Control Program Operates,” pointing 
out that it has a “distinctly local-area 
method of operation” and that the 
“program represents an opportunity 
for milk producers, milk dealers, health 
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Railway Age 


Published every Saturday. Edited from 
the executive, operating and managerial 
standpoint, and covers the news of the 
industry. Read by railway executives, 
operating officials, traffic officers, purchas- 
ing officers and department heads; and 
government officials concerned with trans- 
portation. 


Railway Mechanical 
Engineer 


with which is incorporated 

Railway Electrical Engineer 
Published monthly. Devoted exclusively 
to the problems of the railway me- 
chanical department officers, whe are 
responsible for the design, construction, 
maintenance and repair of locomotives 
and cars, and for the efficient operation 
of shops. Features electrical develop- 
ments applying to the activities of the 
mechanical departments. 


Railway Engineering 
and Maintenance 


Published monthly. Devoted to the in- 
terests of the railway engineering and 
maintenance officers who are charged 
with the construction, maintenance and 
repair of roadway, track, bridges, build- 
ings and other fixed properties. 


Railway Signaling 
Published monthly. Devoted exclusively 
to the problems of improving, installing 
and maintaining signals, interlockings, 
centralized traffic control, car retarders, 
communication equipment, etc. Read by 
signal officers and their staffs. 
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These Business Papers Are “Supply Lines” 
of Facts That Help Lick Railway Problems 


DEAS and suggestions that help meet the huge wartime demand for production and 


transportation . . . that conserve manpower and materials . . . that offer ways and 
means of getting the most from available facilities ... are priceless aids to the in- 


dustrial war effort. 


In the railroad industry the big job of handling the present all-time peak volume of 
transportation has greatly multiplied the need for specific information on methods and 
products that help to operate and maintain the railroads at full capacity and efficiency. 


The Simmons-Boardman papers provide this essential how-to-do-it information promptly 
and accurately to those who need it. By helping the railroads to lick the complex prob- 
lems of handling unprecedented traffic, these business papers are performing an in- 
valuable function in keeping ’em rolling. Each of the four Simmons-Boardman railway 
publications serves a specialized purpose, as shown in the panel at the left. 


An important section of today’s business paper information is the manufacturers’ ad- 
vertising pages. By contributing specialized product knowledge they work together with 
the editorial pages to help solve the problems confronting the railroads. In this con- 
nection, more and more of the nation’s leading companies are making use of one or 
more of these Simmons-Boardman railway papers, thereby building and holding close 
railway customer relationships ... and paving the way for post-war business in the 
basic railway industry. 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


30 Church Street 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3 
1038 Henry Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. 


New York 7, N. Y. tlh} 


Washington 4, D. C, 
530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 
300 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Cal. 


81 Newspapers, too! 


Rural Minnesota sees as well as 
hears what Harry Aspleaf, KSTP’s 
Farm Service Director, has to say. 
No — we’re not televising yet, but, 
in addition to broadcasting 18 
popular programs weekly, Harry 
writes a by-lined column, “On the 
Minnesota Farm Front.” And de- 
spite space limitations, 87 papers 
publish Harry’s column each 
week, winning hosts of new 
friends and keeping old ones sold 
on KSTP and its Farm Service 
Director —the northwest’s out- 
standing radio agriculturalist. 
This is just one more way in which 
KSTP is constantly cultivating 
and enlarging its important rural 
audience. Other features of our 
current promotional campaign 
are: 


(1) Big ads in The Farmer (Minnesota 
circulation, 147,000). (2) 


Full-page 
ads in Land O'Lakes News, 


reaching 


65,000 Minnesota farmers. (3) Audi- 
ence-building ads in 344 rural news- 
papers. (4) Personal appearances of 


KSTP’s Barn Dance group in Minnesota 


towns. (5) “Around Radio Row” 
(radio news-and-gossip column) pub- 
lished weekly by 70 country newspapers. 
Sales-wise promotion like this adds an 


important plus to KSTP’s effective and 
economical coverage of the rich Twin 
Cities Market. Let KSTP do the dig 
selling job for you in Minnesota. 


50,000 WATTS::. 
Clear Channel 

Exclusive NBC Affiliate for 

the Twin Cities 


Represented nationally by 
Edward Petry & Company 
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authorities, and the consuming public 
in each area to cooperate in milk con- 
servation and assure equitable distri- 
bution of available supply.” 

“Critical Areas Will Be Organized 
First’ begins another section and lists 
them, asserting that the Northeast, 
Midwest and Pacific Coast states are 
expected to be organized under the 
conservation program by October 1. 
(These areas, however, did not get 
under way until the early part of No- 
vember, San Francisco and _ Los 
Angeles being among the first, with 
their sales limited to maximum sales 
as of June, 1943.) 

Page four is devoted to “Quotas for 
Distributors and How They Work.” 
Then we come to “Information to 
Trade and Consumers an Important 
Part of the Program’’ and “Sugges- 
tions for Letters, Advertisements, Pos- 
ters, Bottle Collars, Menus.” 


Present Promotional Ideas 


Uncle Sam continues, “To help start 
the ball rolling, this issue of the Food 
Trade Letter devotes a considerable 
space to suggestions for dairy trade let- 
ters, advertisements, posters, bottle 
collars, and menus. This material is 
not necessarily for use as is, but as sug- 
gestions to printers, show-card men, 
and advertising men who prepare such 
material for dairy companies and food 
trade associations participating in the 
educational program.” 

Bulk distributors are urged ‘‘to take 
the lead in carrying the conservation 
message to consumers.” The several 
thousand milk distributors in the 
United States are told that ‘‘the first 
groups to educate, of course, are the 
milk routemen, and the employes of 
retail grocery stores. The number of 
milk routemen in the United States | 
runs into the tens of thousands; and | 
most of the 500,000 retail food stores 
in the country handle fluid milk in | 
some quantity. 

“The routemen and the retail gro- 
cers are the ultimate quartermasters of 
the home-front milk supply,” says 
Uncle Sam. ‘They have direct con- 
tacts with housewives who order and 
buy milk. What they say and do is 
important in shaping milk opinion— 
and milk use. They have the final 
responsibility for seeing that milk goes 
only where it is needed. For them the 
milk conservation program should start 
now—whether or not the detailed pro- 
gram for their area is yet under way.” 

In his role of General Sales Man- | 
ager, U.S.A., Uncle Sam then presents 
the following suggested letter to milk 
routemen, to be signed by the sales 
manager of ‘“‘Happy Kow Dairies.” It | 
turns upside down the usual pre-war 
sales slogan: ‘“‘Nation’s milk sales up ' 


20% —don’'t let them go higher.” 

Next suggestion is a letter or leaf- 
let for the retailer, briefing the 
essential facts of the conservation pro- 
gram, telling why it is necessary, and 
urging: “Start your part of the pro- 
gram now. Tell customers not to ask 
for more milk than they customarily 
buy. Fair and equitable distribution 
of essential fluid milk is the thing of 
greatest importance.” 

Eight pages of suggestions follow 
for: a wagon poster, a restaurant sign, 
a store poster, bottle collars and bottle 
caps, newspaper advertisements, a bill 
insert, window or counter cards, res- 
taurant poster, and other sales aids. 

Among the first advertising cam- 
paigns calculated to “educate” the pub- 
lic to the need for milk conservation 1s 
a cooperative radio program sponsored 
by dealers in the San Francisco Bay 
area, over station KPO. A question-and 
answer “Information, Please’ period, 
running to eight or ten minutes, it 
does not mention any trade names, but 
presents “Mrs. Housewife” and “Mr. 
Dealer,” who iron out the puzzles in 
the consumer's mind, and follow up 
with hints on the most effective use of 
milk and how to conserve it. 


Did you miss 
NAVY SEC. KNOX 


SENATOR CONNALLY 
. WILLKIE 


jn person on the 


MARCH oF TIME 


Sponsored by the Editors ot 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


WENDEL 


PHOTOSTAT PRINTS 


Photostat reproductions only 12c, letter size; (in 
quantities still less). 

Strengthen sales promotions with prints of testi- 
monial letters, orders, etc. 

For office duplication, often costs less than typing 
or contact boxes. 


MATHIAS and CARR, Inc. 
165 Broadway; 1 East 42nd Street 
COrtland 7-4836 
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HOW AMERICA’S HOTELS OF TOMORROW 


ARE BEING PLANNED TODAY: 


—9000 Hotels ready to spend $100,000,000 in Postwar “Rejuvenation” 


TODAY: Valuable income-producing corner being rent- 
ed at only $100 a month. No chance to remodel, to make 
corner produce more street traffic—and no chance for 
manufacturers to sell new equipment. 
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TOMORROW: New entrance increases rent to $500 a 
month. Remodelling calls for structural glass, glass 
brick, plastics, marble, store shop fronts, revolving 
doors, plate glass, bronze, aluminum. 


Read details of tremendous Postwar Hotel 
Market... And How to Get Your Share: 


_ ors HOTELS represent one of the most tremendous 
replacement markets in building history. 


Even in normal times, hotels buy a big chunk of all con- 
sumer gogds sold in America. Yet because of war restric- 
tions, hotel men have been unable to buy. Once the war is 
over, they will be in the market for literally everything. 


The money which hotels have been making, during this 
wartime peak, is money they are itching to spend. And they 
will spend it—to the tune of an estimated $100,000,000. 


The before-and-after illustrations above, showing a spe- 
cific hotel-remodeling project (Hotel Wenonah, Bay City, 
Mich., completely described in the January issues of Hotel 
Management and Architectural Record) indicate how lead- 
ing hotel architects are busy on America’s “Hotels of To- 
morrow.” What will this $100,000,000 buy? Structural sys- 
tems. Masonry. Waterproofing. Roofing. Skylights. Ventila- 
tors. Lumber. Woodwork. Lath, plaster and wallboard. Ther- 
mal insulation. Acoustical materials. Flooring and wall 
materials. Stairs. Metals and metalwork. Doors. Windows. 
Hardware, door and window equipment. Paint. Glass. Store 
fronts. Partitions. Wirework. Furnishings. Elevators. Elec- 
trical supplies and equipment. Lighting. Communications. 
Heating and air conditioning. Plumbing and bathroom equip- 


ment. Kitchen and service equipment. And this is only a 
partial list. 


In cooperation with Architectural Record, Hotel Manage- 
ment has surveyed the hotel market literally from sub-base- 
ment to roof. Beginning with the January issues, the new 
1944 editorial program will be devoted almost entirely to 
demonstrating to America’s hotel operators what it means 
to them —in better accommodation, better service, better 
profits — to become a part of America’s postwar network of 
hotel accommodations and service . . . surpassing anything 
of their kind in existence in the world today. 

Advertisers: Get into this $100,600,000 market now—with 
both feet. By starting in January, you can make hotel buyers 
increasingly aware of your own postwar products. There is 
still time to make 1944 space reservations; final forms for 
the January issue close December 24th. In this way, as in 
no other, you can capture your share and more than your 
share of America’s postwar hotel market today. 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT 


71 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago I, Ill. 


NOTE: Hotel Management is published by Ahrens Publishing Co., Inc. who also publish Restaurant Management, Hotel World- 
Review and Travel America Guide. Our representatives: Blanchard-Nichols-Osborn, 805 C. & X. National Bank Bldg., Atlanta 
3, Ga.; Blanchard-Nichols, 448 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles 13, Calif.; Blanchard-Nichols, 100 Bush Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Fuel Firm Mailings Tell Dealers 
How to Safeguard Good-Will 


T the retail level today’s cus- 

tomer is likely to be an irate 

customer. Either he can’t get 

what he wants to buy, or he 
can't get prompt delivery or some 
other service to which he 
tomed. 


is accus- 


rubber stamp answer to all complaints: 
“Doncha know there's a war on?” 
Thoughtful manufacturers are alive 
to the dangers of this situation. Some 
of them are attempting to do some- 
thing about it by showing retailers 


how much they are damaging good- 
will—and by suggesting more con- 
structive handling of customer griev- 
ances. A case in point is the New 


The great majority of dealers, beset 
with immediate worries and uncon- 
cerned about next year, now have a 
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England Coke Co., Boston, which has 
just published six bulletins for dealers 
and their salespeople under the gen- 
eral heading of ‘Building for After 
the War.” 

The introductory bulletin, addressed 
to dealers only, warns them to beware 
of ihe current seller's market, a market 
in which customers are treated with in- 
difference and are sometimes neglected 
entirely. The company advises dealers, 
instead, to seize this opportunity to be 
a little more thoughtful and consid- 
erate in handling customers—for cus- 
tomers will remember in peacetime 
where they were well treated during 
wartime. 

The five bulletins which follow are 
directed to both dealers and their em- 
ployes. They are short, easy to read, 
general in nature. Pen-and-ink illus- 
trations highlight the main topic of 
each folder. 


Bulletin Topics Vary 


Each bulletin includes the title of 
the series, ‘Building for After the 
War,’ and the explanatory note, ‘‘Pre- 
pared by New England Coke Co. for 
Its Dealers in the Interest of Building 
and Maintaining Good-Will.”” Sub- 
titles indicate the specific subject mat- 
ter covered by each: 

1. “Building for After the War: 
Introduction.” 

2. ‘What We Do Today and To- 
morrow. 

3. “There Are No Priorities on 
Courtesy.” 

4. “Using the ‘No, But’ Method.” 

5. “Our Friend—The Customer.” 

6. “The White Book or The Black 
Book.” 

In “What We Do Today and To- 
morrow’’—-New England Coke points 
out that although ‘the battle of fuel 
distribution may not be as glamorous, 
as interesting, or as physically danger- 
ous as the battle of Italy or New 
Guinea,” it is just as genuine, and it 
must be won. And the company em- 
phasizes further that it is the individ- 
ual job of the fuel dealer to see that 
fuel coming into his community is 
equally distributed among his custo- 
mers. For unless distributors cooperate 
in this important job now, the Gov- 
ernment may be justified in stepping 
into the picture with more regulations 
and restrictions later. 

“There Are No Priorities on Court- 
esy”” advises dealers and their employes 
to learn to say “No” gracefully when 
necessary—but at the same time to 
keep selling. If customers cannot be 
served immediately, dealers are urged 
to go into some detail to explain ex- 
actly why they cannot do what the 
customer asks, and when it is possible, 
demonstrate that regulations ultimately 
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That's right! Syracuse has long been a thriving 
city of diversified industries with no single industry 
dominating the market. An actual survey made in 
permanent Syracuse factories today shows that 
these ccme plants ready for instant re-conversion, 
will actually employ 13.3% more workers in peace- 
time than they did before the war! 


That's rea] post-war planning! 


SERRE RRA 


COMPLETE COVERAGE OF THIS RICH MARKET....AT ONE LOW COST 


SYRACUSE HERALD-JOURNAL 


SYRACUSE HERALD-AMERICAN 


National Representatives ... Paul Block & Associates 
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Gre word Plate, 


MR. WEBSTER 


_ x I 


odvertisers just what they can get when they place their advertising in the thirty-one 
papers of the lowa Daily Press Association. 
ht will have to be a BIG word: there is a bined circulati 
dominant markets. 
it will have to be a FORCEFUL word: these messages reach lowa people who are 
in the habit of buying whet they want and need . . . reaches them through the 
local daily papers that are specifically directed to their interests. 


news- 


of 454,673 in 30 


And get ACTION in that word too, Mr. Webster, because this is real selling, not mere 
publicity. It is MERCHANDISABLE ADVERTISING, double duty advertising, thot wins 
both the cooperation of dealers and the continued support of consumers. 


Put this all together and, in a word, 
you've got... 


THE IOWA DAILY PRESS ASSOCIATION 


454,673 


Circulation in 30 dominant lowa 
markets 


For present day merchandising and the 
development of post-war markets 


CIRCULATION 


MERCHANDISABLE——_ 


130 Av. Daily Not Paid 
City May. 1943 

Population om TOTAL 

Ames Tribune (8) 12.585 12 4588 

Adentc News Telegraph (8) 3.002 “se 57s 

Boone News Republicas (B) 12.973 307% 4000 

Burlington Hawt Lye Gaseme (LB) aw seis 7% 

tCede: Rapde Gasette (B) 6320 isin 45.020 

Contervule lowegpan 6 Cinsea ean 17 3s 

Charles Cary Preae (8) on re ih) ais 

Cherokee Tunes & Cheet (8) 7“ ie $oi7 

‘Cunten Herald (8) 6.270 1-7 19673 

Counc Biatts Nenpares (LB) am om 183M 

Creston Mews Advortuser (LB) 6.033 om am 

eemaee Geeene Oy wor 30.275 “on 

t Dubuque Telegraph Meraid (LB) en mie 3.908 

| Faurbeld Ledger (8) 6700 1a7s 4417 

j Ft. Dedge Messenger 4 Chremicie (8) um seer 1470 

j lowe City Prees-Comsen (B) tees } 4400 os 

*Keelruk Gate City (LB) 16.000 PT 4000 71% 

Marsbaltows Tumes Repubbcan (B) 10.204 ee isa 

"Mason City Glebe-Gesette (B) noe 7.161 19.160 

Mi Pleasant News 3.300 1.223 3208 

Muscenne lournal (8) 10.266 4920 eee 

— Nevede Journal (B) 3389 94 4m 

Double-duty advertising Cetmoin Bogie (» = — - 

Orumrwe Couner (B) 1.576 $231 16.448 

Shenandoah Senune! (3) 6883 ise 160 


that hits the right market 
through the right media for 


the right results in IOWA. 


t*feous City Journal Trbunme (LB) 
Weshingion journal 


t*'Waterioe Courter (B) 
Webster City Freeman journal (B) 67% 197 
(Menday and Thursday) 6738 1907 


197.182 
tPbushed Sundey also 
(B)Accepts Bee: Advertisements 
(LB)Accepts Liquer and Beer Advertisements 

| *Conmderable out of state crculeuon 


Write for convincing evidence 


THE IOWA DAILY PRESS ASSOCIATION 


405 Shops Building . Des Moines, lowa 


mately benefit the customer himself. 
In other words, the company points 
out, these situations present a splen- 
did opportunity to build post-war 
good-will. Thus, dealers should be- 
come skilled in the use of the “No, 
But” method, subject of the fourtn 
bulletin. The first step in mastering 
this technique is to have a good, hon- 
est story about the facts, prepared and 
presented as though the customer 
knew nothing about the situation. 


Don’t Forget the Customer 


In “Our Friend—The Customer,” 
the company asks its dealers, “How 
long has it been since we gave thought 
to how valuable the customer is to our 
company and to our personal welfare ? 
How long has it been since we sin- 
cerely thanked a customer for his 
otder?”’ And by way of an additional 
reminder, the company quotes from a 
message posted in the office of a mid- 
western fuel organization: 

‘A CUSTOMER-— 

‘The most important person EVER in 
this office. 

‘A customer is not an interruption of 
our work—he is the purpose of it. You 
are NOT doing him a favor by serving 
him—he is doing you a favor by giving 
you the opportunity to do so. 

A customer is not someone to argue 
with or match wits against. Nobody ever 
won an argument with a customer, even 
though he may have thought he did. 

‘A customer is a person who brings us 
his wants. It is our job to handle them 
profitably to him and to ourselves.’ 

Summing up in the last bulletin, the 
company offers a few simple sugges- 
tions to dealers and their employes— 
suggestions which, if followed, will 
help to keep the dealers in the cus- 
tomer’s ‘white book” after the peace, 
instead of in his ‘‘black book.”’ Deal- 
ers are advised (1) to be good listen- 
ers—to let the customer tell his 
troubles and be tolerant in helping 
him with them; (2) to give the cus- 
tomer a full explanation of all the 
“whys ;’’ (3) to think before acting— 
to avoid flatly refusing any customer's 
request before considering the possi- 
bility of working out some other ar- 
rangement; (4) to stop blaming every- 
thing on the war, and (5) above all, 
to attempt always to be courteous. 
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Nash Issues 250,000 Reprints 
Of “Until I Come Back” Series 


N the two years since Pearl Har- 
bor, industry and the public have 
learned some new reasons why it 
pays to advertise. On the need 

for winning the war, maintaining ci- 
vilian life, and building soundly for 
tomorrow, a new kind of advertising 
has been born. 

This is advertising in reverse. It 
does not sell comfort and convenience; 
it sells self-denial and sacrifice. In- 
stead of asking us to keep up with 
the Joneses, it urges us to work with 
140,000,000 American Joneses, in uni- 
form and mufti, and with our Allies 
in all the United Nations, for Victory 
and peace. 

Thousands of American advertisers 
have tackled this job. Here is a re- 
port of what one of them has done: 

After Pearl Harbor, Nash-Kelvina- 
tor Corp. stopped making motor cars 
and electric refrigerators and ranges, 
and began to build products of war. 
It has become the largest producer of 
Hamilton Standard propellers, for 
many types of plans, from Flying 
Fortresses to Mosquitoes. Its war 
products range from 2,000-horsepower 
Pratt & Whitney engines for the 
Navy's Vought Corsair fighters to bin- 
oculars. It is now starting to produce 
Sikorsky helicopters for the Army Air 
Forces. In two years, the company’s 
production for war has doubled its 
former production for peace. 


... in Words of Service Men 


For nine months after Pearl Harbor, 
until September, 1942, Nash-Kelvina- 
tor did not engage in general adver- 
tising. Its first war campaign, in news- 
papers, magazines and business papers, 
was of a progress report on the work 
of this company and of industry in 
general in producing better war mate- 
rial. They wanted our men in uni- 
form and our civilians to know that 
industry was doing its part to turn the 
tide and pave the way for Victory. One 
of these ads was a “first report” on 
the Navy’s Vought-Sikorsky cargo car- 
riers. 

Meanwhile, the company and its 
agency, Geyer, Cornell & Newell, 
agreed that there was need for putting 
into words some of the thoughts about 
America and the future that were in 
the minds of the men going to war 
and of the loved ones left behind. 
They tried to express in words of typi- 
cal service men and civilians the things 
for which the country is fighting. 

The keynote of this series was 
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struck, last December, with a picture 
of a machine-gunner in the glass-en- 
closed nose of an American bomber 
flying high into the night sky, and the 
headline, ‘Until I Come Back... .” 

He was thinking of the Zuyder Zee 
20,000 feet below, enroute eastward 
across Holland . of the bombs 
the plane was carrying . . . of the 
fighting and suffering Czechs and 
Poles he had met. . . . and of the 
things in America he wants to come 
back to. . . if he does come back. He 
wants his girl again, “and that bunga- 
low on Maple Avenue .. . that roll- 
top desk of mine at the electric com- 
pany, with a chance to move upstairs, 
or quit if I want to . . . I want that 
old school of mine, and our church, 
just as they are...” 

A line at the bottom said, ‘Reprints 
of this Nash-Kelvinator advertisement 
will gladly be sent you on request.” 
From the first two insertions, the com- 
pany received requests for 60,000 re- 
prints. In the first 11 months, 250,- 
000 reprints were distributed. 


High Score in Readership 


“Until I Come Back .. . ” was 
followed with “When You Come Back 
to Me... .” This showed a young 
woman, alone, waiting. She told of 
“the big and little things worth wait- 
ing for. The things that make our 
lives worth living, that make the war 
worth winning,” and of what the 
people do at home to keep them. 

Some of the others in the series 
were “I ‘Grew Up’ in a Foxhole’’; 
“I Want UP!” (the thoughts of a 
man ‘‘on the bottom” in a submarine) ; 
“Reading Between the Lines of Your 
Blessed Letter’ (which showed an 
American prisoner of the Japanese); 
“I’m On My Own” (a soldier alone 
in the tropical jungle); “I’m Not 
Playing for Marbles’’ (a man in the 
bow of a landing craft). 

The Nash-Kelvinator campaign has 
scored high in readership. A recent 
analysis of Advertising Rating Service 
surveys on campaigns by ten motor 
car companies in magazines over a 
nine-month period showed an average 
readership range from 3.3 to 10.2%, 
with Nash-Kelvinator getting the 
highest mark. The second company 
had 7.4 and the third 6.6%. 

A similar study of readership rat- 
ings of advertising of the eight re- 
frigerator companies conducting cam- 
paigns showed an average range of 2.6 
to 10.2%, with Nash-Kelvinator again 


on top, and the runners-up getting 8.8 
and 8.7%. 

In addition to requests for a quarter- 
of-a-million: reprints, some of the ads 
in this series have been reprinted free 
—and commented on editorially—by 
many newspapers and magazines; used 
in dramatic readings on national and 
local radio programs, read into the 
Congressional Record, and attacked by 
Nazi propagandists on their short- 
wave radio. Army, Navy and OWI 
officials have cited the series as an 
example of morale-building. 

Both Senator Styles Bridges and 
Congressman Harold Knutson read 
“I’m Not Playing for Marbles’’ into 
the Congressional Record. 


Read Over German Radio 


Last Summer, a German broadcast 
in English, beamed to American sol- 
diers' in North Africa, featured a 
reading of a Nash-Kelvinator ad 
which had fallen into enemy hands. 
The Nazi propagandist tried to dis- 
credit the message, charged that Amer- 
icans really were fighting because Eng- 
land had forced this country into war, 
and urged that we fight with the Ger- 
mans against Russian Communism. 

To give impact to its message last 
September, Nash - Kelvinator and 
Geyer, Cornell & Newell moved pretty - 
fast. This insertion, “It Is Only Dawn 
In Italy,’ appeared in the New York 
Sun in the same afternoon editions 
that carried the news of Italy’s sur- 
render on the front page, and in many 
morning newspapers. 

‘Here in America, we see in Italy 
the first rewards of all our sacrifice 
and sweat and pain,” the copy said. 
“But, Italy is only the dawn—and we 
are quick to recognize that now is the 
time to drive on with quickened pace, 
working, building, forging ahead, to 
hasten final Victory, the coming of a 
further dawn—when soldiers coming 
home, and men and women who have 
kept that home, will build together 
an even greater America... ” 

This ad was written more than a 
month in advance. Insertion orders 
and proofs were sent to 180 newspaper 
in 157 cities a week before the sur- 
render occurred, with instructions to 
hold for release by telegraph. Mats 
were already in the mail when the 
agency received news of the surrender, 
and wires were sent to the newspapers 
authorizing immediate release. 

In November business papers and 
in magazines in December, on the 
second anniversary of Pearl Harbor, 
Nash-Kelvinator interrupts its “keep 
the home fires burning” campaign with 
an insertion titled, “In Which We 
Serve Freedom.” This reports on its 
war work in this period. 
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Let Consumers Turn the Fish-Eye 
On Your Post-War Product! 


In appraising success-chances for those “radically improved, exotic- 


ally streamlined” dream-children products sketched on your draw- 


ing boards, there isn’t any substitute for consumer research. It will 


give you the best clue for judging your potential sales volume. 


BY WILLIAM W. HEUSNER 
Director of Market Research 
Pabst Sales Co. 
Chicago 


NE of the methods which is 
advocated, by nearly every- 
one who is thinking about 
post-war activity, to maintain 
full employment and to absorb a sub- 
stantial part of the demobilized mili- 
tary and naval personnel in the post- 
war period, is the development of new 
products and the use of substitute ma- 
terials in old ones. There is no ques- 
tion that the method is sound; but per- 
haps many executives who are enthusi- 
astically planning on new develop- 
ments to keep their businesses running 
at capacity and to maintain their fac- 
tory employment at the present high 
level when the rush of war work is 
over, are overlooking a fundamental 
job which will be a vital factor in the 
success of the program. 

The job is basic in planning for 
post-war activity, and it should be 
started at once if post-war plans are to 
be ready for D-Day. It takes post-war 
planning out of the realm of the theo 
retical and makes it a practical present- 
day activity for those manufacturers 
who are thinking in terms of new 
products. 


Is Your Product Saleable? 


Many products have been conceived, 
developed and put into production by 
hopeful manufacturers only to turn 
out to be duds which leave a gloomy 
red ink-spot on the ledger because the 
company forgot to find the answer to 
one very important question: 

WILL IT SELL TO CONSUMERS IN 
SUFFICIENT QUANTITY AT A PRIC!I 
WHICH WILL YIELD A PROFIT ? 

A new product which is a natural 
for the manufacturing department, and 
one which will require for its produc- 
tion the same machinery, the same 
trained personnel the company now 
has, and one which can be merchan- 
dised by the same type of sales force 
and selling procedure with which the 
company is familiar, may turn into a 
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dismal failure. That failure may dissi- 
pate working capital and, in many 
cases, fixed assets. It may also cause 
unemployment and contribute its share 
to a recurrence of the experiences of 
1931 and 1932, unless the answer to 
that one question is a distinct “yes.” 

The president, the sales manager, 
the advertising manager and the en- 
tire sales force may like the product. 
They may feel that they can sell it at 
a satisfactory profit. But, at best, the 
guesses of executives over a long per- 
iod of time’ have been proven right in 
only 65 to 70% of the cases. The 
final answer as to the saleability of a 
product is not theirs. The final ans- 
wer is the one the public gives when 
the product is designed, produced and 
put on the shelves of the retailer. And 
don’t forget that the public is particu- 
lar as to what retailers’ shelves the 
product is put on. 


Let the Consumer Tell You 


It is vitally important to every com- 
pany that thinks in terms of new con- 
sumer products as an outlet for war- 
inflated production in the post-war 
period, that considerable time and, if 
necessary, money be spent to find the 
answer to this question xow, before 
committing a substantial expenditure 
on such a program. A manufacturer 
who is considering the introduction of 
a new product should be willing to 
spend all of his anticipated profits for 
the first year, if mecessary, to assure 
himself that his new product will 
stand up in the market not only in 
competition with similar products, but 
will stand a good chance against other 
products in competition for consum- 
er dollars. 

Professor Sumner H. Slichter, of 
Harvard, anticipates from Department 
of Commerce estimates that there will 
be available an accumulated saving for 
the purchase of consumer goods, 
amounting to more than $40 billion at 


the close of 1943, and if the war con- 
tinues this figure will go much higher. 
If Professor Slichter’s estimate is 
sound, consumers will have at the 
close of the war more money to spend 
for accumulated needs and desires than 
they spent for all goods and services 
during 1932 or 1933. But this enor- 
mous volume of pent-up purchasing 
power does not insure a bright future 
for just any product which is put on 
the market. Much of the accumulated 
savings is in the hands of a new 
moneyed group, a group that never has 
had surplus funds to meet their needs 
and to satisfy their desires. 


The Public Wants Value 


It is true that a certain number of 
the newly rich may lose their heads 
and buy almost anything which is put 
before them during the first post-war 
year. But the savings of these people 
will go rapidly. They will learn fast. 
After the first buying spree which may 
follow the war, a new product will 
have to be of real value to consumers. 
It will have to meet a real need, if it 
is to become a lasting sales success. 
Few manufacturers who are depending 
upon the development of new prod- 
ucts will want to bring them out un- 
less there is a chance for lasting suc- 
cess. 

Marketing history is peppered with 
examples of products which gave 
promise of winning consumer accept- 
ance because they were new or differ- 
ent or because someone in management 
liked the looks of them. One of the 
classic examples is that of the Chrysler 
streamlined car; another is color in the 
sidewalls on tires. A thorough study 
of the consumer and his probable de- 
mand for these products would have 
shown the manufacturers that the pub- 
lic was not prepared for the change in 
the product and therefore probably 
would not accept it. 

Timing is vitally important in the 
analysis of the market for a new prod- 
uct. It is important because a prod- 
uct, no matter how good or how eff- 
cient in meeting a latent demand, will 
not be a success unless the consumer 
is educated to want the product and 
to want it in the form in which it is 
offered. Consumer .buying _ habits 
change slowly. A new design or the 
substitution of a new material in a 
product may change its properties so 
that the appearance, or feel, or taste, 
or smell will be so different that con- 
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“IT think the outfit across the hall is trying to wean her away from us.” 


* 


sumers will refuse to buy unless they 
have been educated to like that partic- 
ular change. 

The Chrysler car mentioned above 
is an example of a product the ap- 
pearance of which was changed too 
rapidly for its successful sale. There 
are examples which have proved that 
a change of one-half inch in the height 
of the front seat of a car made the dif- 
ference between a new and uncomfort- 
able position and feel in driving and 
the position and feel to which the con- 
sumer had accustomed himself. Even 
such minor changes may bring about 
psychological resistances to sales which 
can be overcome only by educating the 
consumer or by re-designing or re- 
building the product. 

Perhaps one of the most serious re- 
sistances to the sale of the new light- 
weight, streamlined car with the motor 
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in the rear will be the psychological re 
sistance of drivers to sit behind only a 
windshield, to meet oncoming traffic 
without the familiar hood in front of 
them. The hood and engine may not 
be a real protection; nevertheless, the 
consumer thinks it is. The fact that it 
is missing may create a_ resistance 
which will be extremely difficult to 
overcome. 

The strength of such resistances is 
illustrated by the story current when 
the Pennsylvania Railroad was de- 
signing its electric locomotives for the 
New York-Philadelphia run. At first 
the cab was designed to be placed in 
the front, similar to streetcar and bus 
designs. It was found, however, that 
the engineers, accustomed to a long 
boiler in front of them, had difficulty 
in maintaining schedules. When the 
locomotive was re-designed and the cab 


moved back, faster schedules were met. 
The manufacturer who is planning 
to substitute new plastics for metals in 
his new post-war products should find 
out whether the public believes that 
the substitution is as good as metal 
would be in similar use. If the public 
does not think so, the manufacturer 
has two choices: (1) He can either 
re-design his product, using metals. 
(2) If the sales resistance shown by 
the public is not too severe, he can 
plan his advertising and his sales story 
to overcome the resistance. In any 
case, he must know what the resist- 
ances are and how strong they are. 
Another question confronts the 
manufacturer of a new product: What 
distribution channels is he going to 
use in marketing the product? Former- 
ly there was a formidable body of pre- 
cedent on this subject. Hardware items 
sold through hardware and _ variety 
stores, drug items through drugstores, 
etc. The war and shortages have so 
changed the lines which retailers are 
selling that a real question exists as to 
what kind of outlets should be used in 
distributing a new product. 


Hints to Manufacturers 


Up to this point only the problems 
which must be taced by the manufac- 
turer have been mentioned. This isn't 
much help in the solution, except that 
problems recognized are partially 
solved. But there are ways in which 
the facts necessary to the solution of 
these problems can be developed. 

The first step is to find the right 
person or agency to develop the facts. 
Certainly the production department, 
the sales department and in most cases 
the advertising department of a busi 
ness are disqualified immediately be 
cause answers to the facts developed 
must be without bias of the men 
whose responsibility it was to develop 
the product or of the men who will 
sell it. Each looks at the product 
through eyes prejudiced by his func 
tions. These prejudices are usually 
so strong in successful production 
men and salesmen that the consumer’s 
attitude is forgotten—if not wholly, 
certainly to a large extent. 

In larger organizations that have 
had the foresight to establish market 
research departments, this part of the 
problem already has been solved if 
the department is truly a market re- 
search department headed by a capable 
director experienced in selling, adver- 
tising, and research techniques, and 
not merely a statistical department pre- 
paring statements for a sales manager. 
A good market research department, 
reporting to an unbiased, objective- 
minded executive, preferably the chief 
executive of the company, should be 
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MR. E. W. THOMSON Vice-President 


IN RESPONSE to a constant and growing demand, the undersigned respectfully take this means of informing the public, and their 
friends in particular, that they have taken 


J x 
» NEW AIND MORE COMMODIOCUS QUARTERS 3 


upstairs* at the present branch location of their writing establishment, 521 Fifth Avenue, close by the 
Grand Central Depot in New York City, and that 


Vice-President and for fifteen years at Boston headquarters of “ —L will et be 
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taking the place of Vice-President John Sweet, now in the service of his country. Mr. Thomson, whose talents have not gone unnoticed, 
will be available daily except Sunday (and then in case of dire emergency) either on the premises or elsewhere for consultation with 
customers and others desirous of bringing their product or service to the notice of the public. 


Mr. Thomson feels fortunate in having available now in New York the services of Mr. Howard M, Wilson, heretofore of the Boston office, 
whose long experience with words and facility at handling same in the 


GRest fashionable manner 


well qualifies him to create reading notices, pamphlets, booklets, letters and the like warranted to interest and stimulate action on the 
part of the reader. 
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We need hardly say that these moves will assist in expediting orders for writing entrusted to us in New York and vicinity, and that 
henceforth all such orders will be 
2 ’ 
E=axecuted on the “Type Writer” 
as is the manner in Boston, the proprietors having been fortunate in securing one of these machines for the New York premises, together 
or. a young lady to — same. This * ‘type writer’, of which it is said hundreds are in use, is a handsome device 
O-1Ue Superie and which spells out the words in good clean type as clear as the clearest print. 
9 ‘ Thus, all who would please favor us with their patronage, need have no fear 
that the aii of handwritten compositions or missives from Dickie- Raymond, Inc. would prove irksome. 
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We desire to assure those disposed to think ethewaian that HEADQUARTERS of the establishment will remain 


Fen INwn BOSTON AS HERETOFORE, _— 
<= but particularly to friends in New York and its environs we commend this new arrange- =. 


ment as one well calculated to serve their best interests, 


We beg leave to express our warmest thanks to those who have entrusted us with their writing assignments, for the honor and confidence 
they have reposed in us for the past twenty-two years since opening the establishment, and trust we may claim their future preference and 
patronage. 


Tel. Exchange Conn. 


> ) * 

Friends and Well~Wishers 
are cordially invited to inspect the 
new premises, at the sign of the 
crossed quills, where Mr. Thomson 
and his associates are now 


Murray Hill 2-5330 


* ‘‘Vertical railway” service (or ‘“‘lifts’’ 
as they are known in England), is 
maintained for the convenience of the 
elderly and infirm, and for others who 
do not chuse to ascend to the 19th 
storey on foot. 
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“The constant demand for the services of 
Dickie-Raymond attest the high esteem in 
which they are held by the Advertising 
Public, who have acknowledged their writing 
to be superior to that of spurious imitators, 
of which there are many. The new quarters 
of this firm are supremely handsome, and 
may they continue to pursue successfully a 
career already prosperous. 
—The Journal 
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“Dickie-Raymond is a well-known and re- 
spected advertising firm, with whom many of 
the largest advertisers in the country main- 
tain the pleasantest business relations. Mr. 
Raymond and his associates are characterized 
by originality, the most strict integrity, and 
fidelity to details. Estimates are cheerfully 
furnished and advertisers would do well to 
call on Dickie-Raymond before placing busi- 
ness elsewhere.”’ 
—The Advertisers Gazette 
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handed the problem and given a bud- 
get sufficiently large to do a thorough 
job. If the personnel of the established 
department in the organization is not 
strong enough for the job of determin- 
ing the demand for and the kind and 


extent of sales resistance to a product 


MANUFACTURERS! 


— WE SPECIALIZE IN — 


EXPORT Management 


Tus thoroughly experienced, 
well-established organization offers 
progressive manufacturers, interested 
in present and post-war export busi- 
ness, a specialized, smooth-running, 
highly efficient Export Department. 
Our substantial financial background 
enables us to transact export busi- 
ness with no credit risk for the man- 
ufacturers we represent; we maintain 
a staff of resident representatives 
abroad, who sell U. S.-made lines 
exclusively; we relieve the manufac- 
turer of all the details of promotion, 
selling, shipping, financing, corres- 
pondence, etc, Full information on 
our unique service to established 
manufacturers. Write or ’phone. 


pees SRG comeceeny 
INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


101 West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 
Tel: LA 4-5200 


or exploring proper channels of dis- 
tribution, then changes in personnel 
would appear to be in order. In small- 
er organizations where no market re- 
search department exists, an outside 
research organization should be called 
in. 

The attack on the problem probably 
would be divided into two parts which 
are interrelated but which for conveni- 
ence are separated in this discussion. 

After the product has been designed 
and the approximate manufacturing 
costs are known, the first problem for 
the market research department or the 
outside research organization will be 
to determine whether people want it 
and at what price. This is definitely a 
case which must be taken directly to 
tae consumer since only the persons to 
whom it should be sold can tell 
whether they will buy a product and 
what they are willing to pay for it. If 
the product is new only as to design or 
material, the problem is simplified be- 
cause it is comparatively easy to de- 
termine whether similar products made 
of different materials or in a different 
design are in demand. 

In this latter case it is necessary 


| only to determine whether the new de- 


sign or the substitute material is accep- 
table to the consumer. If the article 
is small, this presents little difficulty. 


_ Consumers can be shown the old and 


the new models by trained interview- 
ers and asked which of the two they 
prefer and how much they would be 
willing to spend for the new article if 
the old one was sold for a certain 
figure. In this case the interviewer 
should point out fairly both the ad- 
vantages and the disadvantages of the 


Retail sales—up 15% over ‘42! 


It's UPS—not DOWNS 
in Winston-Salem! 


Winston-Salem ranks as a “must” market for advertisers in 
North Carolina—by any comparison! 


Bank clearings up 11% over ‘42 ... postal receipts up 12%. 


Annual payroll which reached $37,453,574 in ‘42 is running at 
least 20% ahead this year... and that’s conservative! 


Ask for more proof—we have it! 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


National Representatives: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
NBC—Radio Station WSJS—NBC 


new product, unless they are easily 
apparent, because the consumer being 
interviewed might, under the condi- 
tions, fail to see some advantages or 
disadvantages which they would surely 
not overlook were they laying out their 
money for the article. This is one very 
important consideration since the con- 
sumers at the interview are not so 
critical as they would be when they 
purchased the article. Moreover, it is 
important to ask consumers how the 
product could be changed so that it 
would be better adapted to their use. 
Many suggestions for improving the 
product might come out of this kind 
of a question; experience has shown 
that they do. 


Demonstrate New Products 


If the product is entirely new both 
as to design and as to its usefulness, 
the consumer has had no opportunity 
to qualify himself to express an opin- 
ion, since he can be qualified to do so 
only through experience with’ the 
product. In such cases the product 
should be demonstrated by the inter- 
viewer so that the consumer can see 
its adaptation to his needs and thus be 
able to decide whether or not he 
wants the article and how much he 
would pay for it. Again, all of the 
advantages and disadvantages should 
be pointed out by the interviewer so 
that the interviewer can form his opin- 
ion fairly and thus insure against over- 
optimism reflected in the answers of 
the respondent. 

In the case of large items such as 
cars, refrigerators, plumbing fixtures, 
etc., it is of course impossible for in- 
terviewers to carry samples. In these 
cases, however, two methods are open 
to the manufacturer who wants to de- 
termine the extent of the market for 
his new post-war products. He can 
have a of mockups or draw- 
ings made of his product, together 
with detailed pictures of all of the im- 
portant features and place them in 
the hands of trained interviewers. This 
method will secure accurate results if 
the consumers interviewed have had 
experience with similar products and 
can visualize their use and ownership 
of the new product from that experi- 
ence. This method has been used in 
the past by General Motors Corp. in 
securing the opinion of consumers on 
improvements in its cars. It also has 
been used by manufacturers of me- 
chanical refrigerators. 

In the case of a new product where 
the consumer has had no experience 
with similar products, the use of this 
method is questionable. In any case, 
however, the interviewer should point 
out to the consumer the disadvantages 
and possible sales resistances to the 
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Far sighted manufacturers are 
selecting their post war 


Pacific Coast factory sites now 
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Is water important to your manu- 
facturing process? Ifso,Santa Clara 
County is ready-made for your Pa- 
cific Coast plant. Besides vast stor- 
age lakes and countless miles of 
watershed lands, the entire Santa 
Clara Valley is built upon a vast 
reservoir of water. Plants can tap 
their own water supply—or use ex- 
isting facilities—at very nominal 
rates. 


EVERY ADVANTAGE FOR INDUSTRY 


Water is but one of Santa Clara 
County’s natural advantages for 
industry. There is unlimited power 
...central location...ideal climate 
... available labor supply... good 
transportation facilities . . . low 
taxes and plenty of close-in land. 


Write today for ‘Post War 
Pacific Coast’, a factual 
book presenting the 
many advantages 

of Santa Clara 

County. 
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| product as in the case of the entirely 


new product which was mentioned 
previously. 

A much sounder, but perhaps cost- 
lier, method is to build a few samples 
of the new product and ship them to 
various locations where interviewers 
can select consumers who fit into their 
sample definition, take them to the 


| product and secure their opinions after 


they had fully qualified themselves by 
looking at the new product, seeing it 
demonstrated and perhaps operating it 
themselves. Even in such cases it is 
important to point out the sales re- 
sistances and sales appeals to consum- 
ers, since in many cases the consumer 
would not be so conscious of them in 
the demonstration as when he went 
into a dealer's store or showroom to 
purchase the product. Incidentally, 
this method of determining consumers’ 
opinion of a product might be made 
profitable to the manufacturer by ask- 
ing the interviewer to secure names 
and addresses of those who were 


| favorably disposed toward the product 
| as prospect lists against the time when 


the article is put into production after 
the war. It should be pointed out here 
that the interviewer should not be a 
salesman for the product. There 
should be no sales effort exerted in 
the demonstration and the interview- 
er should strive for a completely dis- 
interested demonstration. 


| Tailor Your Consumer Sample 


Be careful in scheduling interviews 


proportionally among all sex, age, eco- 


nomic and occupation classifications 
and within geographic area, and city 
size groups it is possible to come up 
with a fairly accurate definition of the 
market for a new product, and to de- 
termine specifically to whom it can be 
sold. Of course, the sample group of 
consumers to be interviewed should be 
placed in the hands of a research man 
qualified to define the sample. Na- 
turally, the stratum of the sample 
group will depend upon the product. 
It would be unnecessary to secure the 
opinion of men on articles to be used 
only by women, and it would not be 
necessary to question E-economic 
gtoup consumers on the appeal to 
them of cars costing $2,000 or more. 

It should be possible from the 
answers to determine about what price 
range will be productive of the great- 
est volume of sales of the product. 
From this it is fairly easy to determine 
whether there will be a sufficient mar- 
gin to cover production costs, selling 
costs and a profit. 

Whatever the cost of such research 
activity, it would be relatively small 
compared with costs of development 
and preparation for production which 


might be entirely wasted if the prod- 
uct were not saleable in volume. This 
type of activity could be written off as 
profit insurance in the development 
department. As such, it would seem to 
be reasonable. 

Certainly the actual showing of 
working models in various cities and 
geographic areas would assist materi- 
ally in conditioning the minds of con- 
sumers to some of the radically new 
ideas which will come in the post-war 
period. 

During the time the field survey of 
demand for a new product is going 
on, the research director of the com- 
pany should certainly explore the his- 
tory of similar products introduced in 
the past. It should be carefully stud- 
ied to determine what factors contribu- 
ted to the sales successes or failures. 


Study Other Sales in Field 


In his investigations the research di- 
rector should be alert particularly to 
psychological resistances such as that 
mentioned in the case of the new elec- 
tric locomotives. He should search also 
the sales histories of products in the 
same approximate price class and note 
their sales behavior under varying 
economic conditions. The histories of 
articles in similar use classes are par- 
ticularly important. For example, the 
sales history of the radio probably 
would shed considerable light on de- 
velopments involving television; the 
sales experience of electric ranges and 
retrigerators might indicate the .uture 
history of air conditioning units and 
improved model kitchen equipment; 
and the history of building board 
might reflect the problems which will 
be faced by manufacturers of plastic 
or metal building materials. 

It is important that the research di- 
rector keep in mind at all times any 
differences in use or appeal between 
the new product and the one the his- 
tory of which he is analyzing, as well 
as differences in the economic condi- 
tions existing during those histories 
and present conditions. 

Since channels of distribution, par- 
ticularly in consumer goods, have 
changed so materially during the past 
year or so, the research director of the 
company bringing out a new product 
should make a detailed investigation 
of the methods of distribution which 
might be employed in getting the 
product on the market. This investi- 
gation should be made in the field, 
contacting various types of outlets 
which might serve as retail outlets for 
the product. This is particularly neces- 
sary in case the company is entering 
the consumer goods field for the first 
time, or if the sales department of the 
company has been unable to follow 
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2°VE never asked Santa 
Claus what bis favorite 
charity is, but we’d bet the old 
fellow would chuckle: “Why, 
Christmas Seals, of course!” 
You see, these little Seals give 
the greatest gift of all—health, 
life itself. As long as Santa can 


“remember, the American peo- 
ple have made this a part of 
their Christmas giving—in de- 
pression and prosperity, in 
peacetime and war. 

This year our needs are 
doubly great—because a war- 
time rise in tuberculosis must be 
prevented. So, make sure that 
every letter and package carried 


by Santa is stamped with your 
Christmas gift to mankind — 
and please send in your contri- 
bution today! 


‘EF BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 


Because of the importance of the above 
message, this space has been contributed by 
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closely the changes which have taken 

lace in its distributing organization 
awa it has been used on expediting 
war production. In such cases the re- 
search director's findings should be 
turned over to the sales department o 
be used as a guide for activity. 

The type of credit policy followed 
by manufacturers of similar products 
also should be studied as a guide to 
the credit policy to be adopted by the 
company bringing out the new prod- 
uct. Findings in this study also should 
be made available to the interested 
executives for their guidance. 

The total market for the product 
should be estimated and sales goals 
established for a _ reasonably long 
period. In estimating the market, it is 
important to consider what class of 
consumers will be the most logical 
market for the product and what effect 
probable economic post-war conditions 
will have on these groups. Among 
other factors to be studied is the rela- 
tionship between the sales of products 


THEY GET 


7-BILLION 


FROM A FEW MILLIONS 


They get it from a market many of their big 
competitors have overlooked. Perhaps, you, 
too, are overlooking the 7-billion dollars spent 
yearly by American Negroes. So find out how 
advertisers in Negro field are reaching biggest 
markets at littlest costs. Write to Interstate 
United Newspapers, Inc., 545 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, New York, and be ready for 
some startling, profit-revealing facts. 


in the same price class and with the 
same market and consumer income. 
This study of course presupposes an 
estimate of post-war consumer incomes 
which is extremely difficult to make 
with any degree of assurance of accur- 
acy. To be on the safe side, therefore, 
three or four such estimates should be 
made based on assumed economic con- 
ditions of varying income with partic- 
ular reference to different degrees of 
inflation and employment and under 
different federal tax programs. With 
this safeguard it will be possible to 
revise future estimates of the sales of 
a mew product quickly and to keep 
production schedules flexible to pre- 
vent either accumulation of large in- 
ventories or shortages of the product. 

This article does not pretend to 
cover all of the methods which might 
be used in testing new products and 
in analyzing their markets. Certainly 
those outlined here will not apply in 
some classes of products. The research 
director or the outside research organi- 
zation, however, will have enough 
imagination to devise tests in case 
these are not applicable. 

It is apparent that all manufacturers 
who are planning to introduce new 
products will take the necessary steps 
to start mow to test them for post-war 
markets, and to determine their prob- 
able sales future and volume. 

Many companies are now spending 
substantial sums on post-war planning, 
which shows an intelligent interest in 
the future. But many of the steps 
necessaty to insure a sound post-war 
future can be taken now. The period 
covering the next year or so must be 


WANTED 


SALES MANAGER 


; BY MANUFACTURER IN 
NORTHERN INDIANA 


Important company, now totally engaged in war work, but with a 
product firmly established before the war which will have even 
greater market after. Excellent trade and consumer acceptance be- 
ing maintained through sustained advertising and trade contact. 
Need man preferably experienced in major purchase field, who has 
demonstrated his ability to get along with high class sales and 
dealer organizations. Give full details in letter, with view of ar- 
ranging interview in Chicago if desired. Address SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, Box 1053, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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used for the preliminary steps in de- 
veloping a product, in testing it, in 
determining its marketability, its prob- 
able sales volume and in laying out 
the distribution method best suited for 
its sale. This type of activity is a pres- 
ent necessity and should not be put off 
until Victory, else there will be a lag 
during the change over from a war 
basis to a peacetime basis which will 
result in unemployed ex-service men. 
Only by present marketing activity 
such as that described can a manufac- 
turer be ready for a quick conversion, 
a busy factory and high employment of 
personnel, after war activity declines. 
If this preliminary work is not done 
now, if the manufacturer waits until 
D-Day, he will be forced to rush his 
products into markets which have nct 
been tested. Under such conditions we 
can expect a high percentage of sales 
failures, resulting in loss of money to 
the companies, a weakening of their 
financial position and the dispersal of 
loyal factory labor through unemploy- 
ment. These can only add their share 
to a recurrence of economic conditions 
which existed during 1931 and 1932. 
On the other hand, a manufacturer 
who starts now to lay marketing plans 
for his contemplated new products will 
be in an excellent competitive position 
on D-Day. He will be prepared to 
quickly bring out new and successful 
products which will absorb excess 
plant capacity and thus provide in- 
creased employment for service men 
who will then be demanding jobs. 


This is the 25th in SM’s post-war 
planning series. Individual reprints 
are available without charge as long 
as the supply lasts; multiple reprints, 
3c each, remittance with order. Ad- 
dress Sales Management Reader's 
Service Bureau, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


MANAGEMENT 


SALES 


This is a bonafide offer to Salesman- 
agers who know they cannot build suc- 
cessful sales plans on hunches alone 


It takes convincing facts to get a green light on Sales Expense Budgets. You 


have to know where you're going to sell and what volume to expect. 


BABSON’S SALES AND MANAGEMENT BULLETIN of Decem- 
ber 28 will include a comprehensive forecast of the Sales Out- 
look for the first half of 1944. Also an estimate of Sales 
expectancy in over 150 leading Cities and 48 States. These 
Forecasts will provide a reliable check on private estimates and 


equip executives with convincing evidence to support their 


sales plans and Expense Budgets. 


A copy of our December 28 Bulletin will be mailed to Salesmanagers—FREE. Fill in 


and mail coupon below. Don’t delay—a minimum of extra copies will be available. 


Babson’s Statistical Organization, Incorporated 
Wellesley Hills 82 Massachusetts 


Babson’s Statistical Organization, Incorporated 
Wellesley Hills 82, Massachusetts 


Please mail me a FREE copy of your Sales and Management Bulletin of December 28, giving the 
Sales Outlook and Forecasts of sales expectancy in 150 Cities and 48 States. 


Also send me a copy of—The Salescaster—your new weekly bulletin for Salesmen. 


NAME ____ aie tes sales POSITION —_ 
FIRM a ‘ 7 z . - 
STREET —— iam a i i it csi . a ~ PRE ite 
a ee STATE 
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Sales Management 


High-Spot Cities 


Retail Sales and Services Estimates for January, 1944 


Further inching up of retail prices, combined with the terrific boom in the 
service, amusement and hotel business thrusts the national index up another 


notch 
run to $5,450 million. 


to an estimated increase of 10% over last January. Total volume should 


As compared with a year ago, a number of northern states are getting a be- 
lated wave of increased income. Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Michigan and Illinois have made conspicuous gains. 


SALES MANAGEMENT'S Research 
and Statistical Department has 
maintained for several years a running 
chart on the business progress of ap- 
proximately 200 of the leading market 
centers of the country. Among the ones 
shown in the following columns are 
those in which, for the month imme- 
diately following date of publication, 
Retail Sales and Services should com- 
pare most favorably with the similar 
period a year ago. 

The estimates cover the expected 
dollar figure for all retail activity, 
which includes not only retail store 
sales, as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census, but also receipts from business 
service establishments, amusements and 
hotels. These last three items are forms 
of retail expenditure which belong in 
the grand total, since they are just as 
much examples of retail expenditures 
as the purchase of coffee in a food 


store or apparel in a clothing store. 

Two index figures are given, 
the first called, “City Index.” This 
shows the ratio between the sales vol- 
ume this year and last. A figure of 
126.0, for example, means that total 
retail sales and services in the city for 
the month indicated will show a prob- 
able increase of 26% over the similar 
month a year ago. . . . The second col- 
umn, ‘“‘City-National Index,” relates 
that city to the total probable national 
change for the same period. A city may 
have a sizeable gain over its own past, 
but the rate of gain may be less than 
that of the nation. All figures in the 
second column above 100 indicate 
cities where the change is more favor- 
able than that for the U.S.A. The 
City-National figure is derived by di- 
viding the index figure of the city by 
that of the nation. The third column, 
“$ millions” gives the total amount of 


Suggested Uses for This Index 


(a) Special advertising and promotion drives in spot cities. 
guide for your branch and district managers. 
(d) Basis of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their alibis. 
(e) Checking actual performance against potentials. 
where post-war drives should be localized. 


As a special service 


this magazine will mail 20 days in advance of publication, a mimeographed 
list giving estimates of 12-months’ Retail Sales volumes and percentages for 
approximately 200 cities. The price is $1.00 per year. 


(b) A 


(c) Revising sales quotas. 


(f) Determining 


retail sales and services estimate for 
the same month as is used in the in- 
dex columns. Like all estimates of 
what will happen in the future, both 
the index and the dollar figures can, 
at best, be only good approximations, 
since they are necessarily projections 
of existing trends. Of greater im- 

rtance than the precise index of 
dollar figures is the general ranking 
of the city, either as to percentage 
gain or the total size of the market as 
compared with other cities. 


In studying these tables three pri- 
mary points should be kept in mind: 


1. How does the city stand in re- 
lation to its 1942 month? If the 
“City Index” is above 100, it is doing 
more business than a year ago. 


2. How does the city stand in re- 
lation to the nation? If the “City- 
National Index’”’ is above 100, it means 
that the city’s retail activity is more 
favorable than that of the nation as a 
whole. 


3. How big a market is it? The 
dollar volume reflects quantity of ex- 
penditures for sales and services. In 
the tables readers will find many me- 
dium-sized cities with big percentage 
gains but small dollar expenditures, 
many big cities with small = 
gains but big dollar expenditures. 


Austin continues in first place with 
a city index of 157.0, followed by 
Wichita 150.5, Honolulu 149.4, 
Evansville 146.8, Springfield, Mass. 
145.3, Topeka 143.3, Oakland 142.8, 
San Diego 141.5, San Bernardino 
140.6, Jackson, Mich. 139.5, Long 
Beach 139.0, Savannah 137.5, Fort 
Worth 137.2, Portland, Ore. 136.1 
and Detroit 135.0. 


(These exclusive estimates of retail 
sales and services are fully protected 
by copyright. They must not be re- 
produced in printed form, in whole 
or in part, without written permission 
from Sales Management, Inc.) 


* Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a_ level 
of sales compared with the same month 
of the preceding year which equals or 
exceeds the national change. 


Retait SALES AND SERVICES 
(S. M. Forecast for January, 1944) 
City 
City Nat'l $ 
Index Index Millions 
U.S. A. ... 110.0 100.0 5,450.00 


Alabama 

% Mobile ... 112.1 101.9 6.58 
Birmingham.. 109.7 99.7 16.63 
Montgomery... 106.8 97.1 4.42 


(Continued om page 110) 
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High-Spot City 
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“T NEED AN ASSISTANT HERE” 


“Getting around to all the folks in Hempstead 
Town at Christmas is tough on an old fellow like 
me. In most cities, I can call on 275,000 people 
in a jiffy . . . several hundred at a time in a 
single apartment building. Out here it seems 
every family lives in its own separate house .. . 


“Maybe my old bones make me exaggerate a bit 

. . but only a bit. Estimates I’ve seen show 
74,899 occupied dwellings in Hempstead Town 
. . . 92% of them single family houses . . . 


“That’s a lot of footwork, especially when you’re 
toting a heavy pack. Seems people out here re- 
quire more to live comfortably. I'll say this, 
though . . . I get a lot of “quickie” rests between 
fireplaces . . . just can’t resist the comforts of 
these Hempstead Town homes. I understand 
average valuation is around $10,000 . . . most of 
them occupied by owners, too—something like 
78%. But the other 22% are top quality . . . have 
to be when average rent is about $60. 


“Families living in three, four, even five rooms 
don’t need as many things, at Christmas or any 
other time, as families that take whole houses to 


themselves. It’s easy to understand how Hemp- 
stead Town spends more than $179,000,000 a 
year in retail sales. You get the idea... 


“Have to get started early this year. So long 
... Pl be seeing you.” 


Our old friend is right. People out here do 
need, and buy, a lot of merchandise. The 
Nassau Daily Review-Star, with 92% of its 
circulation in the Hempstead Town A.B.C. 
city zone, does a good job of helping sell these 
goods. 650 merchants use its advertising col- 
umns, running from 
1,500 to 2,000 ad- 
vertisements a month. 
Send for your copy of 


‘Hempstead Town and 


Company”... and 
get the complete 
story. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: 
1943 


Published Daily Except Sunday—4c per Copy 


HEMPSTEADTOWN, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE: ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. 


BOGNER & MARTIN — NEW YORK — CHICAGO 
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Sales Wenagintnt 


City Cit 
City Nat'l $ City Nat'l $ 
Hi | C (‘ , Index Index Millions Index Index Millions 
he . India Jev 
igh-Spot Lilies Has Nevada 
*® Evansville | 146.8 133.5 8.65  yeReno ...... 115.3 104.8 3.34 
% Indianapolis 126.1 114.6 31.00 
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p= *& Wichita 150.5 136.8 12.40 New Mexico 
. %& Topeka ..... 143.3 130.3 12 
% Fort Smith 115.4 104.9 2.67 %& Kansas City.. 128.4 116.7 5.91 * Albuquerque. - 116.2 105.6 >a 
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City 


City 
Nat'l 


Index Index 


Pa. (Cont'd) 


*%& Williamsport. . 

%* Wilkes-Barre. . 
Scranton .... 
Altoona 
Johnstown 


Rhode Island 


Providence .. 


South Carolina 


% Greenville 

%& Charleston 

% Spartanburg. . 
% Columbia 


South Dakota 
% Sioux Falls.. 


Tennessee 


%* Knoxville ... 
% Nashville ... 
%& Memphis 

¥%& Chattanooga. . 


Texas 


% Austin ...... 
% Fort Worth.. 
% Beaumont ... 
%& Corpus Christi 
%& Galveston ... 
% Houston 

% San Antonio. . 
% Dallas ...... 


% Wichita Falls ° 


=r Pas... .... 
* Waco ; 


Utah 


*%& Ogden ...... 
% Salt Lake City 


Vermont 
* Burlington 


Virginia 

% Portsmouth .. 

% Newport News 

% Richmond 

* Norfolk 
Roanoke .... 
Lynchburg 


Washington 


%& Tacoma ‘i 
% Seattle ..... 
% Spokane 


West Virginia 


*%& Wheeling ... 
Charleston 
Huntington . 


Wisconsin 

%& Sheboygan .. 

%& Milwaukee .. 

%& La Crosse ... 

% Madison .. 

%& Manitowoc .. 
Green Bay... 
Superior ... 


Wyoming 
%& Cheyenne 


DECEMBER 


114.4 
111.5 
108.3 
106.1 
103.4 


109.3 


104.0 
101.4 
98.5 
96.5 
94.0 


99.4 


107.0 
103.7 
100.5 
100.0 


109.2 


119.4 
116.9 
102.3 
100.5 


142.7 
124.7 
120.7 
111.5 
111.5 
109.3 
107.7 
106.6 
103.8 
103.3 
100.9 


113.5 
108.2 


103.3 


$ 
Millions 


1.96 


By December 20 


Sales Management will have reprints avail- 
able on its recently completed series of 
articles entitled 


THE BUREAU OF 
FOREIGN and DOMESTIC 
COMMERCE— 

HOW IT CAN HELP YOU 


The series includes a complete description 
of the work of each of the six divisions of 
the Bureau, complete with organization 
charts for each. 


Cost of the reprints is 10 cents each, re- 
mittance with order. You may send your 


order now to: 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
READERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 


RICHMOND, VA. 


ORLD’S EMORABLE ATTLE ROUNDS 
IDER ARKETS ETTER UARANTEE 


NBC 9000 WATTS Nec 
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Agencies 


In person, at the annual meeting of 
Association of National Advertisers, and in 
a letter to Frederic R. Gamble, managing 
director, American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau, recently praised the work of 
advertising for the Third War Loan Drive. 
Mr. Morgenthau called it “the largest ad- 
vertising campaign the world has ever 
seen.”’ 

ie 

Advertising’s No. 1 war job in Decem- 
ber will be anti-inflation. Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn is volunteer agency for 
the War Advertising Council. Another 
campaign through the council soon will be 
paper conservation, with Arthur Kudner, 
Inc., as volunteer agency. Meanwhile, 
James W. Young, J. Walter Thompson Co., 
tells the A.N.A. that 40% of campaigns on 
W.A.C. dockets still lack sponsors 

. * 6 

Brisacher, Davis & Van Norden becomes 
Brisacher, Van Norden & Staff, on resigna- 
tion of Robert Davis to form an agency in 
Los Angeles. Robert T. Van Norden, vice- 
president, becomes residential partner at 
Los Angeles, and a new New York man- 
ager will be announced. 

* * * 

Lieut.-Col. Leonard M. Masius and Wil- 
liam B. B. Fergusson acquire the business 
of Lord & Thomas, Ltd., London, which 
becomes Masius & Fergusson. Lieut.-Col. 
Masius, a former executive vice-president 
of Lord & Thomas (now Foote, Cone & 
Belding) is with the Army in England 
Mr. Fergusson, managing director of the 
L. & T. London branch since 1940, con- 
tinues to hold that post with the new 
agency 

* x + 

Lloyd D. Herrold, professor of advertis 
ing at Northwestern University, also will 
serve as research director of Leo Burnett 
Co., Chicago Albert W. Humm is 
elected a vice-president of Hixson-O’Don- 
nell Advertising, Inc.. New York 
Carleton C. Provost, formerly with Cutajar 
& Provost, becomes an account executive 
with Wildrick & Miller, New York 
Henry Flarsheim, former Chicago manager 
of Al Paul Lefton Co., joins Phil Gordon 
Agency there as vice-president and account 
executive Robert N. D. Arndt be- 
comes executive vice-president in charge of 
service and operations of John Falkner 
Arndt & Co., Philadelphia Everett 
T. Olson is now an account executive 
with Olmsted & Foley, Minneapolis. . . 
Miss Dale Lindsay, from Charles W. Hoyt 
Co., joins Hill Advertising, Inc., New 
York, as assistant to the president and ac- 
count executive. Berton Braley, poet 
and free-lance writer, is now on the public 
relations staff of J. Walter Thompson Co., 
New York. . Clive R. Bishop, an ac- 
count executive, and John Kies, as an art 
director, join Needham, Louis & Brorby, 
Chicago. . . . Remus Harriss, from Paris & 
Peart, is now an executive with Lynn-Field- 
house Agency, Wilkes-Barre and New 
York, handling grocery-product accounts. 


Accounts 


American Home Products Corp. appoints 
Irwin Vladimir & Co., New York, for ex- 
port advertising for proprietary and cos- 
metic divisions. . . . Standard Products Co., 
with plants in Michigan, Ohio and Canada, 
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Media & Agency News 


names Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance 
in connection with post-war plans for prod- 
ucts in the automotive, aviation and other 
fields. Anchor-Hocking Glass Corp., 
radio advertising, to William H. Wein- 
traub & Co., New York. . . . Hornblower 
& Weeks, investment house, with offices in 
ten cities, to Abbott Kimball Co., New 
York. . . . Wyler & Co., maker of bouillon 
cubes and dehydrated soups, to Aubrey, 
Moore & Wallace, Chicago. Adam 
Hat Stores, spot radio, to Badger and 
Browning & Hersey, New York. .. . 
Quarrie Corp., educational books, to Phil 
Gordon Agency, Chicago. Ahrens 
Publications, hotel and restaurant papers, 
to Hill Advertising, Inc., New York... . 
Odell Co. will promote Trol, a new hair 
tonic, through Lawrence C. Gumbinner 
Agency, New York. . . . Gallowhur & Co. 
to J. M. Mathes, Inc., for a new Puratized 
formula to prevent the growth of mildew 
and bacteria in textiles, rubber, leather, 
&c. . . . Reese Chemical Co., makers of 
Thoxine, and Mercury Aircraft, Inc., to 
Hubbell Agency, Cleveland. . .. E. L. 
Bruce Co., Memphis, largest producer of 
hardwood floorings, to J. R. Hamilton 
Agency, Chicago. . . . United-Carr Fastener 
Corp., Dot snappers, to John A. Cairns & 
Co., New York. 


Newspapers 


The Senate has passed and sent to the 
House the Bankhead bill authorizing ex- 
penditure of Government funds to promote 
the sale of War Bonds in smaller news- 
papers. The Senate, however, reduced the 
appropriation” from its original $25,000,- 
000 to $30,000,000 to $12,500,000 to $15,- 
000,000. Larger newspapers generally are 
opposed to the measure. 

’ €¢ 6 

Total advertising linage of newspapers 
of 52 major cities in October gained 14.7% 
in October from October, 1942, and was 
up 13.9% for the first 10 months of 1943, 
Media Records reports. All major groups 
improved in October. General or national 
linage set the pace with an increase of 
38%, followed by classified, up 25.6; fi- 
nancial, 23.3; automotive, 22.6, and retail, 
3.9. For the 10 months, classified, up 
32.8%, made the best showing. General 
linage gained 29.7% in this period. This 
fall, financial linage has sharply reversed 
its early-year downward trend. 


L. W. Merahn is 
the new president 
of the New York 
Newspaper Promo- 
tion Managers As- 
sociation. 


Lawrence W. Merahn, New York Sum, 
is elected president and Hazen Morse, New 
York World-Telegram, secretary of New 
York Newspaper Promotion Managers As- 
sociation. Mr. Merahn succeeds Theodore 
Clodius of the New York Mirror. 

* © * 

Grit, Williamsport, Pa. will change 
from standard to tabloid form on January 
2. Streamlined make-up and new features 
are being introduced. Price will be in- 


creased from 5 to 7 cents a copy, from $2 
to $2.50 a year. Today, 87% of Grit's 
600,000 circulation is distributed in towns 
of less than 10,000 population. Founded 
by Dietrick Lamade in 1882, Grit has been 


published continuously by one family. 
George R. Lamade is publisher; Charles D. 
Lamade, vice-president and advertising di- 
rector, and Howard J. Lamade, secretary 
and business manager. 

* * * 

Herbert W. Moloney, Paul Block & As- 
sociates, New York, and A. J. Irvin, Conk- 
lin & Woodward, Chicago, become mem- 
bers of the committee in charge of the 
Bureau of Advertising, American News- 
paper Publishers Association, representing 
the Newspaper Representative associations 
of New York and Chicago. 


Howarp 


They move up at the Minneapolis Star 
Journal and Tribune 


PERKINS 


Harold E. Perkins is advanced from na- 
tional advertising manager to assistant busi- 
ness manager of the Minneapolis Star 
Journal and Tribune. Joyce A. Swan is 
business manager. Samuel G. Howard, ad- 
vertising manager, is named advertising 
director; Willis Brown becomes retail ad- 
vertising manager; Frederic W. Clifford, 
Jr., national advertising manager, and John 
Copeland, classified advertising manager. 

* * * 

Robert C. Whitehead is appointed sales 
manager at New York for John Budd Co., 
newspaper representative. . . . I. H. Mac- 
Kenzie, formerly an account executive with 
Biow Co., joins the Detrdit sales staff 
of Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers, Inc. 

- os 

In the 15 Hearst and 16 other large 
city newspapers, Hearst Newspapers launch 
a large-space campaign, through Arthur 
Kudner, Inc., on the responsibility. of news- 
papers in helping to maintain freedom, 
security and progress. . . . Bureau of Ad- 
vertising, A.N.P.A., issues a promotional 
folder, “Industry, Too, Must Let the Peo- 
ple Know.” . . . Chicago Tribune and New 
York Daily News issue favorable findings 
in a study at Syracuse University on the 
use of mixtures of virgin pulp with re- 
claimed papers for newsprint. About 400,- 
000 tons of virgin pulp would be saved 
and diverted to other uses, it is estimated, 
if all newsprint were made with 10% of 
under-inked old newspapers. 

* * * 

Newspaper Advertising Executives As- 
sociation appoints a retail promotion com- 
mittee, headed by Jay W. Egan, Jr., New 
York Times, and including Don Bernard, 
Washington Post, J. T. Griscom, Nashville 
Banner & Tennessean, Robert A. Wolfe, 
Dayton Daily News, and W. R. Robinson, 
Muncie, Ind., Press. 

ic - 


George W. Healy, managing editor of 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune, becomes 
director of domestic operations of OWI, 
succeeding Palmer Hoyt, Portland Oregon- 
ian, resigned. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Magazines 


In a report on the magazines’ paper 
problems, November 16, Wall Street Jour- 
nal points out that several major maga- 
zine groups have had to refuse about $50,- 
000,000 worth of advertising in 1943. 
Among these, it is estimated that Curtis 
has turned down $15,000,000 to $17,000,- 
000; Crowell, $15,000,000; Time, Inc., 
$10,000,000; McCall Corp., $2,500,000; 
Conde Nast, $500,000, and Hearst, “mil- 
lions of dollars.” Full impact of new WPB 
paper cuts probably will be felt by maga- 
zines in the spring. 

see 

Publishers of 130 comics magazines have 
been enlisted by Allen E. Norman, con- 
sultant to the Magazine Division of WPB, 
on leave from Fawcett Publications, in a 
campaign to support the national waste 
paper drive. Each will devote at least one 
four-color page to the appeal. Combined 
circulation is more than 20,000,000. 

* ¢ & 

Periodical Publishers Association forms 
Magazine Advertising Bureau to replace 
Magazine Marketing Service. Manager of 
the bureau is W. H. Mullen, for many years 
with Crowell-Collier, and recently publisher 
of Victory for OWI, who succeeds Nor- 
wood Weaver. Mr. Weaver will announce 
his plans soon. 


O. Jj. Elder ob- 

serves his 40th 

anniversary with 
Macfadden, 


“A great part of the responsibility for 
creating jobs after the war is squarely up 
to advertising, publishing and marketing,” 
O. J. Elder, president of Macfadden Pub- 
lications, pointed out at a dinner in New 
York on November 18, observing his 40th 
anniversary with the Macfadden organiza- 
tion. 
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McCall's launches a campaign in 21 mag- 
azines and business papers on ‘America’s 
strength in war and peace—the partnership 
of man and woman.” Leading artists il- 
lustrate the series, most of which are in 
full color. . . . Charm reports a linage in- 
crease of 301% for December from Decem- 
ber, 1942. . To save paper—and the 
Post Office Department—F. D. Pratt, cir- 
culation director of Time borrows the pub- 
lisher's page of P. I. Prentice for one issue 
to deliver his Christmas circulation mes- 
sage to subscribers. . . . Vogue shows in 
a promotion piece that 1,196 stores tied up 
with Vogue in their own advertising dur- 
ing August. . Country Gentleman is- 
sues a report on farmers’ purchase of War 
Bonds. . . . Prairie Farmer and WLS, Chi- 
cago, begin a campaign on their “Lincoln 
Land”’ in the Middle West. . . . Macfadden 
Publications estimate in a current “market- 
ing memo” that about 1,000,000 urban fam- 
ilies have moved out of the “under $2,000 
income class,” as of July 1, 1942. 

* ¢ * 


Court W. Toel, for ten years western 
manager, at Chicago, becomes advertising 
sales manager of Country Gentleman, at 
Philadelphia. Herbert J. Donohoe, 
from the New Yorker, is appointed eastern 
advertising manager of Liberty. . . . Peter 


DECEMBER 1, 1943 


S. Lersch, from Morton Freund Agency, is 
now advertising-promotion manager of 
Ideal Women's Group, New York... . 
Richard H. Roffman resigns from the New 
York Journal-American, to devote his full 
time to Hillman Periodicals, as public re- 
lations and promotion director. . . . Lester 
B. Tunision, staff member for five years, 
is appointed special assistant to Paul Hunt- 
er, publisher of Liberty. 


Radio 


Before the New York Chapter of Amer- 
ican Marketing Association, John T. Wil- 
liams of NBC's television department re- 
cently presented findings of NBC and RCA 
in a survey of 1,412 owners of television 
receivers. In spite of long usage and in- 
ability to get repairs or service, more than 
80% reported that their receivers were in at 
least “fair” operating condition. About 5% 
said that their receivers’ condition was 
“poor,” and 11.2% “‘not operating.” Near- 
ly all screens used were 12 inches or small- 
er. Makes included RCA, DuMont, G-E, 
Andrea and Westinghouse. 

* * * 


Advertisers have gone in for symphonic 
music in a big way in recent months. 
Goodyear started to sponsor broadcasts of 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony over 
CBS last spring and General Motors began 
broadcasts of NBC Symphony last summer. 
Currently, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co. signs to sponsor Boston Symphony 
over the Blue Network, through Compton 
Advertising, Inc. 

e*¢ @ 


Blue Network plans to spend $250,000 
in a program promotion campaign in radio, 
newspapers, magazines and _ outdoor, 
through Geyer, Cornell & Newell. ; 
CBS appoints N. E. Keeseley, formerly 
with N. W. Ayer & Son, as manager of 
program sales. WJW, Cleveland, 
boosts power to 5,000 watts and _ starts 
operations as a basic affiliate of the Blue 
Network. . . . WRRN, Warren, Ohio, and 
WTCM, Traverse City, Mich., join Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System. WTBO, 
Cumberland, Md., will operate full time as 
an NBC affiliate, starting January 1. Dale 
Robertson, from WARM, Scranton, becomes 
general manager of WTBO. 

*¢ 


Mutual introduces a new station contract 
for member and affiliated stations, intended 
to provide them with increased program- 
ming service and eliminate inequities in 
current contracts. Under the new plan, 
stations will receive no compensation for 
the first 16 unit hours of each 28-day 
period. In return, Mutual will absorb all 
wire costs. For the next 25 hours, Mutual 
will pay the stations 25% of the average 
unit hour rate, advancing to 3214% for the 
next 25 houss, and 3714% for all unit 
hours in excess of the first 50. 


Business Papers 


Cleaning and Laundry World, New 
York, becomes a member of Associated 
Business Papers. . . . Jobber Topics and 
the Super Service Station, Chicago, and 
Pacific Factory and Pacific Road Builder 
and Engineering Review, San Francisco, 
are now members of National Business Pa- 
pers Association. . . . Edmund Fairchild 
is named midwest manager of Fairchild 
Publications, at Chicago. . . . William O. 
Shepard is appointed technical editor of 
Aviation Maintenance, a new Conover- 
Mast publication. 


N.O.A.B. Has 25th Anniversary 


The 25th anniversary of National Out- 
door Advertising Bureau was observed at 
a luncheon of its board of directors at 
the Waldorf-Astoria in New York recent- 
ly. Henry T. Ewald of Campbell-Ewald Co. 
is chairman of the bureau, the membership 
of which has grown in this period from 76 
to 291 advertising agencies. Speakers were 
Kerwin H. Fulton,. Outdoor Advertising, 
Inc.; Pierce Skelton, general manager of 
N.O.A.B., and Henry M. Stevens, J. Walter 
Thompson Co., president of Traffic Audit 
Bureau. 


by thousands are only part of 
Buffalo’s war contribution. In 
fact, it’s the wide diversification 
of industries that makes this 
market of a million so impor- 
tant now...and for the future! 


Only Morning and Sunday 
Newspaper in Buffalo 


Sales Manager Wanted 


@ Reputable manufacturer of well 
established national line of Auto- 
motive Replacement Parts, desires 
the services of an alert, capable 
Sales Manager. Excellent opportun- 
ity for the right man. Give full par- 
ticulars, including previous exper- 
ience, salary, education, etc. Address 
reply to Box 1054, Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 
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Comment 


EI’S HAVE A YEARLY SALES AUDIT. War has 
forced almost every business organization to change 
long-established methods of doing things. Some 
of these changes have proved to be so beneficial 

that management is asking itself, “Why didn’t we do this 
before?” Marketing management, for example, has had to 
re-examine most of its policies and procedures, and in 
doing so, has had to face its weaknesses with realism and 
to take action to correct at least some of them. Admission 
that “something ought to be done’ has been succeeded by 
admission that ‘something must be done.” Let's preserve 
this frame of mind and carry it over to the reconversion 
and post-war periods. It’s healthy. 


No business would think of trying to operate without 
a yearly balance sheet. But few management heads insist 
on a yearly auditing of marketing and selling and pro- 
motion policies. Why not? Change is so rapid—and will 
continue to be so rapid—that no set of policies can be 
expected to result in continued efficiency over a long period 
of time. Isn't it time that we recognized this simple truth 
and resolved upon a continuing re-appraisal of our selling 
methods so that obsolete and obsolescent ones can be dis- 
carded and succeeded by policies and methods better 
adapted to conditions as they exist currently? An annual 
“housecleaning” would produce a tonic effect on the whole 
sales organization; would keep management from rutted 
thinking; would stimulate the urge on the part of selling 
employes to seek actively for better ways of doing things. 


The range of marketing activity which would benefit 
from such an audit is broad. It might, for example, show 
the need for a better understanding of public relations and 
advertising as related to sales. It would surely eliminate a 
tremendous waste by enforced clean-up of mailing lists. 
(SALES MANAGEMENT still gets mail addressed to a man 
who died in 1929.) It would bring about more frequent 
revision of selling tools, more consistency in training. What, 
then are we waiting for? Why don’t we do it? 


HE PASSING OF “INDUSTRIAL ISOLATION- 

ism?” The critical need brought about by the war 

for cooperative action between business men on 

a hitherto unmatched scale is going far to break 
down what remaining “isolationism” is left in American 
business. We're not referring to “isolationism” in its broad, 
popular sense, but to the attitude that has persisted on the 
part of certain highly conservative companies, that stifles 
all movement toward the free interchange of ideas with 
other businessmen, that stubbornly refuses to participate in 
association effort, that lives in perpetual fear that some of 
its ‘secrets’ will leak out to competition. These are the 
people who fear publicity as a plague, not having come 
around to the full realization of the value of constructive 
publicity as a tool of public relations. 


Happily, these management attitudes are rapidly chang- 
ing. The SALES MANAGEMENT editors have commented 
frequently of late on the fact that they’ve been meeting at 
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conferences and conventions delegates of firms heretofore 
seldom represented at such gatherings. Some of these com- 
panies, in their enforced team-work with other members of 
their own industries, have discovered that their competitors 
are pretty decent citizens. Some of them have finally real- 
ized there are very few such things as “company secrets. 
And some of them have had stiff jolts from younger, more 
broad-minded competitors who have scorned traditional 
industry practices and freely wv adapted workable 
techniques and ideas from industries quite unlike their 
own. 


Enlightened business leadership is doing much to spread 
the gospel—and to demonstrate it in company policy— 
that business, in addition to its responsibility to its em- 
ployes and stockholders, has a strong social responsibility. 
Perhaps this attitude is getting contagious. At any rate 
many of the old, conservative managements are finding 
their long record of “isolationism’ a liability and are 
slowly moving in the direction of a more active partnership 
with other elements of the business community. 


The ‘“go-away-and-let-us-alone-we-don’t-want-to-talk” at- 
titude on the part of a small segment of business has been 
responsible for much of the public’s animosity toward 
large corporations, and for the complete lack of public 
sympathy for such organizations when they get into a jam. 
We fear and dislike pomposity and coldness, whether on 
the part of an individual, or on the part of a whole cor- 


poration. The = somehow always finds a way to penal- 


ize the individual—or the company—that refuses to join 
in team-work, for team-work is somehow a symbol of pure 
American democracy, and we believe in it as a means for 
getting things done. 


With business already making a gallant effort to prepare 
for the task of restoring a healthy peacetime economy after 
the war, there is less place than ever for company isolation- 
ism. It just isn’t in tune with the times. 


ILL THEY DARE SPEND IT? Whether or 

not workers will spend much of their savings 

after the war will depend largely upon their 

states of mind. As of today these states of 
mind are not conducive to spending. They think that 
management is treating them as automatons in the game 
of life, that with the cancellation of war contracts there 
will be widespread unemployment because business has 
no counteracting plan. “Why doesn’t business form groups 
of us little fellows, take us into its confidence, inform us 
of its plans and get our ideas too?” 


It isn’t the radicals who are talking. They are typical 
of hundreds of wage-earners interviewed during recent 
months by Everett R. Smith of Macfadden Publications. 
His report is embodied in a book, “Pattern for Survival, 
which reaches two conclusions—greater frankness by man- 
agement in dealing with its own employes, a need for 
company heads to stop simply telling their post-war plans 
to each other. 
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PARA & ALFORD 


A HARMONY OF GREAT AMERICAN WHISKIES 
HAS MADE IT 
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PARK & TILFORD DISTILLERS, INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. « A BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHISKIES « 86 PROOF 


N° WS and comment about the World’s Greatest 


Newspaper and its Market. 


\y-aon of 1,301,756 visitors to the Tribune 
£% Square series of military and naval ex- 
hibits this summer and fall boosted to 
1,704,056 the total attendance of the Chicago 
Tribune’s 1943 program of educational, enter- 
tainment, sports and morale building events. 
This was more than a million in excess of the 
1942 total—and a new all-time high for any 
year in history. 

In addition to the three military and naval 
exhibits, other Tribune events which rolled up 
more than 400,000 total attendance this year 
included the Golden Gloves, Chicago Music 
Festival, charity race week, All-Star Football 
game, Silver Skates Derbies, Citizens of To- 
morrow, fly-casting contests, golf school, swim 
meets, and the R.O.T.C. cadets program. 

This huge volume of response and enthus- 
iastic participation by the public in Tribune- 
sponsored events reveal the close, friendly re- 
lationship which exists between the Chicago 
Tribune and its readers—a factor which ac- 
counts for the greater returns enjoyed by 
advertisers who use the Tribune. 


OLD CHICAGO CUSTOM 


For more than 80 years, readers have 
been dropping in on the Chicago 
Tribune to see how this newspaper is 
made. Back in May, 1861, with the 
installation of new machinery, the 
Tribune proudly opened its press- 
room and invited everybody to come 
in and watch the mechanical marvels 
of that day run off the weekly editions. 

The custom has continued. Plant tour 
visitors to the home of the Chicago 
Tribune during the first ten months 
of this year totaled 19,471. 


1,704,056 spectators 


Navy Mother's Idea.... 


=== A mother, who went to work in 
a Chicago area war plant be- 
cause she had two sons in the 
Navy and wanted to do some- 
thing to help them,was assigned 
to wrap rifle grenade cartridges 
in tape-sealed boxes fitted with 
quick-opening paper tabs. It 
was a simple process; about 
the last that anyone might think could be improved. 
But Mrs. Vesta Stoudt noted that the paper tab 


Home on leave after nearly a year covering the 
fighting in the South Pacific, Clay Gowran 


Award winner...1,704,056 spectators 
... overseas favorite... fur coats... 
Chicago custom ... food leader... 
home from the wars. 


TOWER 


copy of the 1943 Wakebook mailed 
to Wake enthusiasts with temporary 
overseas addresses. As evidence of 
the efficiency with which service post 
offices follow up their men, only four 
of more than 3,000 Wakebooks 
mailed overseas by the Tribune 
Public Service office had been re- 
turned as undeliverable some two 
months after they were mailed. 


* * a 


(right), Chicago Tribune war correspondent, tells 


Day City Editor Stanley Armstrong how it feels 
to get a night's sleep uninterrupted by Jap snipers 
or bombers. Gowran’s eye-witness account was the 
first to tell of the landing of the last Americans on 
Guadalcanal before the Japs gave up the fight. 


tore away from the tape. This would compel a 
soldier to dig open the box. How much better it 
would be if the tab were made of strong cloth, 
Mrs. Stoudt suggested. 

Because she had the initiative to convert her 
idea into action, Mrs. Stoudt became the 15th 
winner of the Chicago Tribune War Workers 
Award and the guest of honor at a demonstration 
staged at the war plant where she works. 


59 6% of the Bowman Dairy 
a © Company’s appropria- 
tion for newspaper advertising in Chi- 
cago during the first ten months of 1943 
was placed in the Chicago Tribune— 


more than in all other Chicago news- 
papers combined. 


SERVICE POSTOFFICES 
GET THEIR MEN 


Every year the Chicago Tribune gathers between 
covers a collection of the best jokes, quips, gags, 
poems and suchlike to appear during the year 
in the oldest sports page column in America— 
“In the Wake of the News,” by Arch Ward, 
Tribune sports editor. Because a lot of the fans 
who ordinarily read this column are now away 
from home doing an important job overseas, 
more than 3,000 relatives and friends stopped 
in at the Tribune Public Service office to have a 


Who’s buying all 
the fur coats? 


It takes money to buy a fur coat. 
A lot of Chicago women, as a 
result of wartime employment, 
have what it takes. Showing the 
biggest jump of any department 
in Chicago department stores, fur 
sales during the six months ended 
July 31 soared 104.2% over the 
similar period last year. Increases 
reported by specialty shops 
showed the same strong trend. 

Who are the women who are 
doing this buying and what Chi- 
cago newspaper do they read? 
The stores now cashing in on the fur coat 
boom answer. 

During the first six months of 1943, depart- 
ment stores and specialty shops placed in the 
Tribune 57.3% of their total expenditures for 
advertising fur coats in Chicago newspapers. 
This was more than four times as much as 
they placed in any other Chicago newspaper 
—and far more than in all others combined. 

During the 1942 period, the Tribune’s lead 
over the next Chicago newspaper was 200.5%. 
During the period this year, they boosted the 
Tribune’s lead to 358.2%. To cash in on Chi- 
cago’s active wage earner market, build your 
promotion around the Chicago Tribune. 


* * * 


* With more than 930,000 net paid 
total circulation on weekdays, the 
Tribune has from 455,000 to 
640,000 more total daily circula- 
tion than other Chicago daily 
newspapers—and more than any 
two other Chicago daily news- 
papers combined. 
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